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THE THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 


Ihe 1957 Annual Meeting of the Associ 
ation was held at the Statler Hilton Hotel 
in Dallas, Texas, on Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, December 26-28. A total of 240 
registration cards were filled out and there 
were a few guests who did not register. 
Those who completed registration repre 
sented 30 states, Canada, and Mexico, and 
108 of the total number were from Texas. 
Other states with five or more in attendance 
were New Mexico, Oklahoma, Illinois, 
Missouri, New York, Ohio, Kansas, Indi 
ana, Louisiana, Florida, and California. 

The meeting marked the first time that 
the Association had met in Texas since 
1934. The large turnout of members from 
Texas and nearby states would seem to 
justify the present policy of the Executive 
Council to meet cecasionally in areas of 
large membership other than in or near 
Chicago and New York. Throughout the 
meeting numerous members expressed de 
light at having more time, not only for the 
regularly scheduled functions, but for the 
important gatherings in the hotel corridors. 
Deep appreciation is extended to all the 
Texas members who did so much to make 
our stay in Dallas pleasant and profitable. 

Hosts for the meeting were the members 
of the Lone Star Chapter, and we are great- 
ly indebted to the officers of the Chapter, A. 
W. Woolsey, President; Mabel E. Turman, 
Vice-President; and to Roberta King, Sec 
retary-Treasurer, as well as to all the other 
members of the Chapter who had a part in 
planning the meeting, in handling the reg 
istration and publicity, and in helping to 
make the meeting so successful. Members 
of the Registration Committee were Ro 
berta King, chairman, H. H. Johns, Sara 
Davidson, Paul F. Allen, Elizabeth Keesee. 
Laura Sue Plummer, Mrs. Virginia Juer- 
gens, Lela H. Boyd, Mrs. Mabel M. Os- 
born, Mrs. Virginia S. Blanton, Allan 
Steinecke, Mrs. Lois Rosson, and Elizabeth 
C. Thomas. The Hospitality Committee 
consisted of Mrs. Polly Anna Mallow, 


chairman, J. Clark Jenkins, Mabel E. Tur 
man, J. L. Gerding, A. Louise Bomar, 
Claude C. McMullen, J. J. Woolket, David 
T. Sisto, Vera Kathryn Hayes, Orline 
Clinkscales, Marjorie Bourne, Juanita Cow 
an, Eula Lee Carter, Mrs. Holt Davis, and 
Frances Hatcher, and Norene Kirby was 
in charge of publicity. Special thanks and 
gratitude are expressed to Dean Jerome A. 
Moore who ably handled the many details 
involved in making all the local arrange 
ments for the meeting. The chairmen in 
charge of the program of papers were G. B. 
Roberts, Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 
for the Literature Session, Mrs. Andrea S. 
McHenry, Houston City Schools, for the 
Elementary and High School Session, and 
]. Wesley Childers. New York State Col 
lege for Teachers, Albany, for the Lan 
guage Session. 

The meeting opened with a long session 
of the Executive Council Thursday eve 
ning, December 26, and the program as an 
nounced followed on Fridav and Saturday. 
The dinner-fiesta, held at F} Fénix Restau- 
rant and sponsored jointly by the AATSP 
and Sigma Delta Pi, was highly enjoved. 
Gratitude is expressed to Mabel E. Tur. 
man who planned the pleasant evening. In 
recent vears the crowded schedule has 
prevented holding a fiesta, which in earlier 
vears was a regular part of our program. 

1. Chalmers Herman, Chapter Adviser. 
was in charge of the annual breakfast. 
which was attended bv the record number 
of approximately 115 chapter delegates and 
other members. Reports from all but a few 
of our 44 active chapters were made bv 
delegates or by letter to Mr. Herman. A 
special welcome was extended the delegates 
of the chapters organized during the past 
vear: South Carolina, Connecticut, and 
Georgia. 

The Association luncheon was held Sat- 
urday at 12:30 with Terome A. Moore serv- 
inz as chairman. He introduced the current 
officers and members of the Executive 
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Council, Nicholson B. Adams, newly 
elected President, and Mrs. Andrea S. 
McHenry, newly elected Council member. 
The presidential address of Carl A. Tyre 
was received with enthusiastic applause. 
His challenging paper is printed elsewhere 
in this issue of Hispania. 

Start making plans now to attend the 
1958 meeting in New York, December 
29-30, at the Hotel New Yorker. 


THE ANNUAL BUSINESS 
MEETING 


The Annual Business Meeting was held 
on Saturday, December 29, from 11:00 
a.m. to 12:15 p.m., with President Tyre 
presiding. About 150 members were pres- 
ent. 

The Secretary announced several items 
which had been acted upon by the Execu- 
tive Council but which did not require a 
vote by the members of the Association. 
(See the Minutes of the Executive Council 
which follow.) 

The Treasurer's report was distributed 
and attention was called to certain items in 
it. Excerpts from the Secretary's report were 
also presented. Reports approved. (Both 
reports, as well as the financial reports of 
the Placement Bureau, the Oficina Nacio- 
nal de Correspondencia Escolar, the Na- 
tional Spanish Contests, and the Spanish 
National Honor Society, are printed at the 
end of this summary of proceedings of the 
Business Meeting and the Minutes of the 
Executive Council.) 

The report by Agnes M. Brady, Director 
of the Placement Bureau, was approved. It 
was also voted that the Secretary should 
write a letter of appreciation to the Presi- 
dent of the University of Kansas for mak 
ing secretarial assistance available to Miss 
Brady. 

The report of Harry T. Charly, Director 
of the National Spanish Contests, was ap 
proved. Mr. Charley commented briefly on 
some of the problems involved in handling 
the Contests. 

Mr. Turk presented the report of Har 
ley D. Oberhelman, Director of the Oficina 
Nacional de Correspondencia Escolar, 
which was approved. 

The financial report of Mr. Turk, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the Spanish National 
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Honor Society, was approved. Mr. Turk 
also aeniaial Mrs. Marjorie Dillingham, 
newly elected National Director of the 
Spanish National Honor Society, and then 
announced the names of the other new 
officers of the SNHS: Gladys King, Assis 
tant National Director, and Esther Brown, 
Helen Ong, and Mrs. Gladys Wadding 
ham, Senior Counsellors. 

All of the items listed in the minutes of 
the Executive Council which required ac. 
tion by the members of the Association 
were adopted. 

Gerald A. Wade, chairman of the reacti- 
vated National Membership Committee, 
made a brief report. (The list of members 
of this committee, which is now at work, 
will be published in the May issue of 
Hispania.) 

The report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions, given by Gerald M. Moser, was ac- 
cepted. 

The Secretary announced the results of 
the ballot, as follows: Nicholson B. Adams, 
President; J. Kenneth Leslie, Third Vice 
President; and Mrs. Andrea $. McHenry 
and Kurt L. Levy, members of the Execu- 
tive Council. President Tyre presented the 
gavel to Mr. Adams who made a few com 
ments and then adjourned the meeting. 


MINUTES OF THE EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL 


The first meeting of the Executive Coun- 
cil was held from 8:15 p.m. on Thursday, 
December 26, to 12:15 a.m. on Friday, De- 
cember 27, with President Tyre presiding. 
The other members present were Agatha 
Cavallo, L. H. Turk, Robert G. Mead, Jr., 
Graydon S. DeLand, Luis Leal, J. H. Park- 
er, Everett W. Hesse, Margit W. MacRae, 
Gerald M. Moser, Agnes M. Brady, Mary 
Weld Coates and Ruth Sedgwick. J. Chal- 
mers Herman served as proxy for Walter 
T. Pattison. 

President Tyre appointed the Resolu- 
tions Committee, consisting of Gerald M. 
Moser, chairman, and Agatha Cavallo. 

The following actions were taken by the 
Council: 

Voted: that, upon recommendation of the 
Editor of Hispania, Dwight L. Bolinger 
and Marian Templeton be reappointed 

as Associate Editors of Hispania for the 


P. Rothberg was appointed by a mail 

ballot during the past year to serve as 

Associate Editor the Provision of Article 

VIII, Section 3, is met.) 

Voted: to approve and accept with gratitude 
the detailed report of the Treasurer. 
Voted: to accept and approve with thanks 

the report of the Secretary. 

Voted: to approve the financial statement 
of L. H. Turk, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Spanish National Honor Society. 

Voted: to approve with commendation the 
financial report of Agnes M. Brady, 
Director of the Association’s Placement 
Bureau. 

Voted: to approve with high commendation 
the report of Harley D. Oberhelman, 
Director of the Oficina Nacional de Cor 
respondencia Escolar. 

Voted: to approve the report of Harry T. 
Charly, Director of the National Spanish 
Contests. 

Voted: to elect the following members to 
Emeritus Membership, as provided in 
Article III of the constitution: Donald A. 
Paine, Lakewood High School, Ohio, 
and Leavitt O. Wright, University of 
Oregon. 

Voted: that honoraria for 1958 be approved 
as follows: $1,700 to the Editor of His- 
pania, $500 to the Advertising Manager 
of Hispania, $2,500 to the Secretary- 
Treasurer, $500 to the Director of the 
Placement Bureau, $400 to the Director 
of the National Spanish Contests, and 
$400 to the Director of the Oficina Na 
cional de Correspondencia Escolar. 

Voted: to allow a maximum of $400 to Mr. 
Oberhelman, Director of ONCE, and a 
maximum of $300 to Mr. Mead, for sec- 
retarial assistance for 1958. 

Voted: to allow Mr. Charly in future vears 
to use necessary funds from receipts for 
secretarial assistance as Director of the 
National Spanish Contests. 

Voted: that full expenses of the President, 
the Secretary-Treasurer, and the Editor 
of Hispania incurred in attending the 
1957 Annual Meeting, less any allow- 
ance received from any other source, be 
met by the Association. 

Voted: that statements of net expenses up 
to $75 incurred by Council members, the 
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Chapter Adviser, and the Director of the 

National Spanish Contests shall be paid 

by the Treasurer for attendance at the 

1957 Annual Meeting. 

Voted: that for 1958 a sum not to exceed 
$200 be made available to help pay ex 
penses of officers and Council members 
invited to speak to AATSP Chapter or 
regional language associations as a rep 
resentative of the Association. This sum 
shall be allotted by the Secretary-Treas- 
urer only if travelling and other neces- 
sary expenses exceed the fee offered by 
the inviting group, and not more than 
$25 may be so allotted for a single trip. 

Voted: to recommend the appointment of 
Graydon §. Deland as delegate and Ag- 
nes M. Brady as alternate delegate to the 
Executive Committee of the National 
Federation of Modern Language Teach 
ers Associations for the term 1958-61. 

Voted: that an honorarium of $250 be ap- 
proved for the Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Spanish National Honor Society for 
1958, and that necessary funds for secre- 
tarial assistance be taken from SNHS 
funds. 

Voted: that for the present Association 
funds remain in the Savings and Loan 
accounts. (This decision followed a re 
port of the 1957 Investment Committee, 
consisting of Graydon S$. DeLand, chair 
man, Donald D. Walsh, and L. H. 
Turk.) 

Voted: that the maturity value of Series 
“F” Bonds ($2,000) be placed in the Sav 
ings and Loan accounts. 

The second meeting of the Executive 
Council was held on Friday, December 27, 
from 5:15 to 6:45 p.m. In addition to the 
officers and Council members who attended 
the first Council meeting, Harry T. Charly 
was a guest. 

Mr. Charly presented briefly some of the 
problems involved in handling the Nationa! 
Spanish Contests, and after discussion the 
following action was taken. 

Voted: that Mr. Charly and the Committee 
on Awards shall make all policy decisions 
concerning the National Spanish Con 
tests and the handling of awards, and 
that this Committee shall report to the 
Executive Council through Mr. Charly. 

Recommended: that the Association ap 
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prove the changes in the constitution of 

the National Federation of Modern 

Language Teachers Associations and 

that our delegate, Mr. DeLand, sup 

port the changes in the meeting of the 

Executive Committee of the NFMLTA. 

The third meeting of the Executive 
Council was held Saturday from 5:30 to 
7:00 p.m. The following Council members 
were present: Tyre, Cavallo, Turk, Mead, 
Parker, Hesse, MacRae, Moser, Brady, 
Coates, Sedgwick. Nicholson B. Adams. 
newly elected President of the AATSP. 
and Mrs. Andrea S. McHenry, newly 
elected Council member, were also present. 

An outline of the 1958 meeting at the 
Hotel New Yorker in New York on De- 
cember 29-30 was agreed upon, except that 
Mr. Adams, Mr. Mead, and Mr. Turk 
were authorized to decide on the specific 
time for the meetings of the Executive 
Council after the MLA program is de- 
termined. 

Mr. Turk, Mr. Adams, and Mr. Mead 
were authorized to select the General Pro 
gram chairman for the 1959 meeting at the 
Morrison Hotel in Chicago. 

It was voted to hold our 1961 meeting in 
Cincinnati, or in a nearby city if hotel 
accomodations in Cincinnati should not 
prove to be adequate. (The MLA will 
meet in Cincinnati that year, as well as in 
Chicago in 1959.) 

Editor Mead made a report on Hispania 
and a discussion of certain problems fol 
lowed. It was voted to order 2,000 reprints, 
with covers, of the address of President 
Tyre and that the Secretary-Treasurer 
should sell the reprints at 25 cents each. 
It is hoped that many members will make 
use of these reprints to put them in the 
hands of individuals who should be well 
informed on the problems presented in the 
address. 

Gerald E. Wade was reappointed chair. 
man of the National Membership Com- 
mittee, and commended for his work in 
setting up the new Committee. 

It was voted to table the report on State 
FL Organizations made by the Steering 
Committee of the MLA. 


L. H. Turk, Secretary 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON RESOLUTIONS 


The American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish and Portuguese, gathered in 
Dallas, from December 26 through 28, 
1957, for the Thirty-Ninth Annual Meet 
ing, expresses its appreciation to its hosts, 
the Lone Star Chapter officers and mem 
bers, for their thoughtfully made prepara- 
tions, and to the local Hospitality and Reg 
isteration Committees for the friendliness 
with which they have welcomed and as 
sisted the members. Appreciation is ex 
pressed for the publicity arranged by 
Norene Kirby. Very special thanks are ex 
tended to Jerome A. Moore, General Pro 
gram Chairman. 

The Association also thanks the chair 
men of the Sessions, G. B. Roberts, Andrea 
S. McHenry, and J. Wesley Childers, for 
planning unusually good programs. Its 
thanks are also extended to those whose 
papers contributed so much_ intellectual 
stimulation to the meeting. In addition, it 
expresses its gratitude to A. W. Woolsey, 
Mabel E. Turman, and the performers for 
the colorful and diverting Dinner-Fiesta 
program. 

The Association is grateful to Carl A. 
Tyre, its President, for his fine leadership; 
to Laurel H. Turk, Secretary-Treasurer, for 
his faithful management of the Associa 
tion’s business and also for his successful 
efforts in behalf of the Spanish National 
Honor Society; to Donald D. Walsh for his 
invaluable work for the Association as Edi 
tor of Hispania and member of the Execu 
tive Council, and to Robert G. Mead, Jr., 
his successor, for his skillful assumption of 
the dificult duties as Editor of Hispania; to 
the distinguished Associate Fditors and to 
George T. Cushman, capable Advertising 
Manager of Hispania, for their outstanding 
work; to J. Chalmers Herman for his in- 
spiring contributions as Chapter Adviser; 
to Harley D. Oberhelman for his most suc 
cessful direction of the flourishing Oficina 
Nacional de Correspondencia Escolar; to 
Harrv T. Charly, chairman of the National 
Spanish Contests, for developing the As- 
sociation’s latest nationwide activity; to Sol 
Saporta for his excellent work as chairman 
of the Test Development Committee; to 
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Gerald E. Wade for his work in reactivat 
ing the National Membership Committee; 
and to Agnes M. Brady for her sympathetic 
and very effective work as director of the 
Placement Bureau. The Association further 
acknowledges with appreciation the courte 
sies extended by the management and staff 
of the Statler Hilton Hotel. 

The Association commends the Alpha 
Mu Gamma, National Collegiate Foreign 
Language Society, for its initiative in suc 
cessfully establishing a National Foreign 
Language Week and for its plans for the 
second National Foreign Language Week 
from February 16 to 22, 1958. The Associ 
ation is glad to cooperate in making the 
project known and in making it a notable 
week in the communities it represents. 

The Association notes with pride that 
the past few years have seen an awakening 
of interest in fereign languages among stu 
dents, parents, and school administrators. 
It cautions the public and the authorities 
not to neglect the humanities in favor of 
the applied sciences. Therefore, be it re 
solved that the officers and members of the 
Association work with all their hearts for 
the recognition of foreign languages as 
part of a modern education, on equal terms 
with mathematics and the pure sciences. 

The Association recognizes with satis 
faction the considerable increase in mem- 
bership, and closes these resolutions with 
high commendation to those who have 
made this growth possible. 

Respectfully submitted. 
\caTHa CavaLio 
Geratp M. Moser, Chairman 


Two resolutions separate from the above 
presented by the Committee on Resolu 
tions are: 

Whereas: The Pan American Union, in 
accord with agreements reached in inter 
American cultural conferences, has been 
engaged for several years in the prepara 
tion of a Dictionary of Latin American 
Literature to include all representative writ 
ers of the Latin American countries from 
colonial times to the present day, the Amer- 
ican Association of Teachers of Spanish 
and Portuguese resolves to render a vote of 
applause to the Pan American Union for 
the initiative it has taken and to cooperate 
in making the project known. 

Whereas: The Organization of Ameri 
can States and UNESCO have, for sev 
eral years, been carrying out a program of 
translations of representative works of Lat 
in American Literature into English and 
French: and two volumes in English and 
nine in French have already been pub 
lished and several more are in preparation 
or in the press, the American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese re 
solves to commend the Organization of 
American States and UNESCO for the 
work already accomplished, to cooperate in 
making the project known and to request 
the two institutions to carry forward the 
program referred to so that, in the near 
future, a representative library of Latin 
American culture will be available in Eng 


lish and French. 
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Balance December 1, 1956 ............. $6,670.94 

Bonds matured with interest ........... 675.00 

From checking account ................ 4,000.00 


Checking account, Central National Bank, Greencastle . . 9,777.91 


23,029.16 


400.81 
Sale of back and current numbers of Hi ispania passion bik 942.35 
Registration fees at 1956 Annual Meeting ............. 284.00 
Received from Spanish National Honor Society ......... 100.00 
Miscellaneous receipts and overpayments ................ 55.60 
Commission on microfilms sold .... . 2.71 
Exhibit space (1957 meeting) .............cseeseeeee 20.00 
Received on deposit from ONCE ...................5. 200.00 28,186.13 
$46,467.43 
Disbursements: 
Hispania, printing and mailing, December 1955, March, 
Annual Meeting expenses (1956) ................0.05- 1,020.11 
Annual Meeting expenses (1957) ................0-4-- 34.75 
Printing, mailing Directory ................. 1,704.05 
Printing and mimeo, miscellaneous .................--. 200.39 
Office supplies and equipment ....................4-. 287.77 
Expenses of Editor and Adv ertising Manager ........... 325.95 
Honorarium of Advertising Manager ................... 704.00 
Honorarium of Secretary-Treasurer 2,182.00 
Advanced to National Spanish Contests ................ 400.00 
Advanced to Placement Bureau ....................+45 75.00 
Expenses of various committees 131.73 23,438.27 


$23,029.16 
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5,008.00 
ONCE 


Summary: 


On hand, December |, 1956 
Receipts, 1957 


Disbursements, 1957 


ANNUAL MEETING 


18,281.30 
28,186.13 


46,467.43 
23'438.27 


On hand, November 30, 1957 
On hand, December 1, 195 


Increase in cash 


STATEMENT OF AUDITOR 


23,029.16 
18,281.30 


4,747.86 


I have examined the books and records of Dr. L. H. Turk, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the AATSP, as of November 30, 1957, and have found them well kept and accurate 
in evey detail. His Financial Report is in exact agreement with his socaiahe 


December 4, 1957 


As compared with last year’s report, near- 
ly sixty per cent of the increase in cash is 
in the amount of dues collected, including 
payments by new members and by a larger 
number of old members than usual who 
have already paid for 1958. The large 
amount under sale of back and current 
issues of Hispania resulted from the sale of 
two complete files and about three-fourths 
of another one. Advertising, which is listed 
in the year collected regardless of time of 
billing, increased $624 because of ten more 
pages of advertising than in the preceding 
vear. 

The increase of $1,809.85 for printing 
and distributing Hispania resulted from two 
factors: 1) larger runs of each issue; 2) 
an increase in printing costs of about seven- 
teen per cent in the fall of 1956. When 
Waverly Press announced an additional in 
crease of about twenty-four per cent, effec- 
tive with the December 1957 issue, we 
negotiated for a new printer, Van Rooy 
Printing Co., Appleton, Wis., and_ this 
company will take over our journal in 1958. 
While the rates will be somewhat higher 
than they have been this past year, they 
will be some ten per cent less than the pro- 
posed increase of Waverly Press. Cost_of 
printing the Directory was nearly $500 
more this year. Because of broken and worn 
type, it was necessary to reset the member- 
ship list completely, instead of adding and 
deleting names and making changes of ad- 
dress. Advertising in the Directory amount- 


Herrick E. H. Greencear 
Department of Mathematics 
DePauw University 


ed to $1,010. Withholding tax for the 
fourth quarter will appear in the 1958 re- 

wt on the honoraria of the Advertising 
Manager, Editor, and Secretary-Treasurer. 
This accounts for the odd amounts in the 
financial report. The life membership listed 
is for a member who received credit for one 
decade of membership. 

In accordance with Executive Council 
action, $200 additional was transferred from 
the checking account of ONCE and placed 
in the AATSP Savings and Loan Account. 
CAll such funds transferred will be re- 
turned to ONCE if needed for running ex- 
penses.) The amount of $400 was ad- 
vanced to Harry T. Charly, chairman of 
the Spanish National Contests, in order to 
get the project under way, and other funds 
will be advanced as the need arises. The 
sum of $75 was transferred to the Place- 
ment Bureau to make up for a deficit in 
1956. The maturity value of bonds (cost 
$499.50, plus accumulated interest of $175- 
.50) was deposited in the Savings and Loan 
Account. On addition, the amount of 
$4,000 was transferred to this account from 
the checking account. When our Account 
No. 1041 reached $9,750, I opened another 
Savings and Loan account, No. 1718, in 
the name of Hispania. Neither account will 
be allowed to run bevond $10,000 in order 
to have full insurance coverage. 

The following table shows our present 
individual membership (annual, student, 
life, emeritus, and honorary) by states: 


MIEMBERSHIP (INDIVIDUAL) BY 


Gain or loss as compared with 


MEMBERSHIP FIGURES CY 


Membership, November 30, 1957 ........ 


Total membership, individual and _li- 
braries, reached 5,183 on November 30, 
1957, a net gain of 265 since December 1, 
1956. Again we have set a new record high 
for the Association. Since my 1951 report 
our total membership has increased 1,488, 
but there are still hundreds of teachers in 
our field who should be active members of 
the AATSP. The table of membership by 
states indicates that the greatest net in- 
crease in 1957 has been in New York (85), 
California (49), Ohio (30), Texas (18), 


HIsPpANIa 


STATES — NOVEMBER 30, 


1956 indicated in parentheses) 


1957 


\labama ..... 21 Maine ........ 12 ¢+4) Oklahoma.... 52 

\rizona ...... 41 (+3) Maryland ..... 64 (—1) Oregon ...... 55 (—1) 
\rkansas ..... 13. (—2) Massachusetts .152 (+4) Pennsylvania .176 (+8) 
California ....464 (+49) Michigan ..... 129 €—1)_ Rhode Island . 11 —4) 
Colorado ..... 45 (€—3) Minnesota . 49 ©—4) South Carolina 31 
Connecticut .. 88 €+10) Mississippi .... 16 South Dakota . 13 5 
Delaware .... 24 Missouri ...... 94 €+10) Tennessee ... 65 
.. 68 ¢€+4) Montana...... 11 .294 (+18 
Florida ... 142 (€+2) Nebraska 8 
Georgia , 50 (+7) Nevada....... 8 €4+4) Vermont..... 4 —| 
Idaho 9 (—1) NewHampshire 16 (+1) Virginia ..... 92 (—5) 
Illinois ..274 (—14) New Jersey ....117 (+16) Washington .. 60 (—12 
Indiana 150 (+7) New Mexico .. 56 (—1) West Virginia 15 (—2 
lowa .. .. 54 (+7) New York .....578 (+85) Wisconsin ... 97 ©+5 
Kansas ...... 61 (—3) NborthCarolina 102 (+3) Wyoming .... 11 
Kentucky .... 25 (+2) North Dakota... 4 Canada ...... 60 4 
louisiana 61 Ohio .........208 ¢+30) Other foreien 111 ©+7 


EAR-END COMPARISONS) 


1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 Is) 
Life . ides 45 52 57 60 58 64 65 67 65 67 
Annual 2974 3009 3108 3065 3244 3571 3610 3705 3910 4142 
Student .... ; 38 67 9] 108 
[Emeritus ........ li 16 19 24 29 32 42 37 36 36 
Honorary oh ae 40 40 38 34 34 37 40 39 40 
Libraries .... . 568 569 583 585 618 637 663 680 748 761 
Exch. and Comp. . 15 23 23 31 27 30 33 32 31 
3638 3701 3830 3795 4014 4361 4481 4625 4918 5183* 
Membership, December 1, 1956 4.918 


* 2 life members who are also emeritus members counted only once in total. 


New Jersey (16), Missouri (10), and Con 
necticut (10). Naturally, some of the shifts 
in figures come from changes of residence 
from one state to another. While the total 
of student members is 108, a number who 
joined early in the year have now become 
regular members. 

During the year I cancelled 589 individ. 
ual memberships and handled the names of 
854 new or reinstated members. In order to 
show a net gain of 13 library subscriptions, 
it was necessary to cancel 77 and put 
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4,329 


90 new subscriptions or reinstatements 
through our records. In addition to all this 
work, I made some 635 changes of address 
during the year. 

Recently while checking for information 
to answer an inquiry, | found some con 
solation in a statement included in the Sev 
enth Annual Report of Professor Alfred 
Coester, our first Secretary-Treasurer. After 
indicating that the total membership of 
1,313 was the largest in our history, he 
added: “The most striking characteristic of 
this body is its mobility. Over three hun 
dred persons parted company with us and, 
as our increase shows, an even greater num- 
ber joined the association. A very large 
percentage change positions, 
for the better, on account of their connec- 
tion with the association and the inspira 
tion derived from our journal, Hispania, 
so ably conducted by Professor Espinosa. 
Many change their place of residence. And 
there are always fifty or more lost members 
whose copies of Hispania comeback 
stamped by the post office of their whilom 
domicile, ‘Gone, and left no address.’ ” 

In order to give a clearer picture of the 
turnover in individual membership this 
past vear, I shall use as examples the states 
which have a total of more than 100 mem- 
bers. The column headed “new” includes 
reinstatements as well as new members; the 
one headed “drops” includes all cancella- 
tions, and the last column shows the gain, 
except in the two cases where the minus 
sign is used: 


New Drops 
New York 144 59 85 
California 104 55 49 
Ohio 63 33 30 
Texas 74 56 18 
New Jersey 22 6 16 
Pennsylvania 32 24 8 
Indiana 2) 14 7 
Massachusetts 22 18 4 
North Carolina 14 1] 3 
Florida 23 2] 2 
Michigan 20 21 
Illinois 45 69 


It is hoped that the combined efforts of 
the new membership committee and of our 
most active chapters may help a great deal 
not only to increase our Seon: Bet but to 
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stabilize it. The picture illustrated above 
shows the amount of work necessary to 
keep the Association growing each year. If 
you know a colleague who is not a mem 
ber, tell him about Hispania and the Associ 
ation. Call attention to some of our services, 
such as the Placement Bureau, under the 
direction of Agnes M. Brady, the Oficina 
Nacional de Correspondencia Escolar, di- 
rected by Harley D. Oberhelman, the Na 
tional Spanish Contests, under the direction 
of Harry T. Charly, the bronze medals (to 
be ordered from the Secretary- Treasurer) 
which may be given as awards by chapters 
or by individual members, or the Spanish 
National Honor Society, under my super- 
vision at present. I shall be glad to send 
information to any prospective member and 
I have a limited number of sample copies of 
Hispania for distribution. 

Actions of the Executive Council which 
were taken by mail ballots during the year 
are: 1) R. G. Mead, Jr., was appointed 
Editor of Hispania to fill the unexpired 
term of Donald D. Walsh; 2) the name of 
the National Contest Committee was 
changed to that of Test Development Com 
mittee; 3) the Director of the National 
Spanish Contests, in consultation with the 
President and Secretary-Treasurer of the 
AATSP, shall appoint all new members of 
the TDC, including the chairman; 4) the 
date of the San Diego meeting was changed 
from 1959 to 1960; 5) upon recommenda 
tion of Editor Mead, Irving P. Rothberg 
was appointed as a new Associate Editor 
of Hispania; 6) the Editor and Secretary 
Treasurer were authorized to negotiate for 
a new publisher of Hispania. 

The decision to change printer came only 
after careful consideration. For many 
months there have been gradually longer 
delays in distribution of each issue of 
Hispania even though the Editor met all 
deadlines. This caused much extra work 
and confusion in my office and it createtl 
dissatisfaction among our members. The 
proposed increase of 24 per cent effective 
with the December 1957 issue, on top of’ an 
increase of 17 per cent a year ago, seemed 
unreasonable. In addition, we would have 
been forced to sign a two-year contract. 
After all efforts to effect some sort of com 
promise failed, we contacted several print 
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ing companies and finally decided to 
change to the Van Rooy Printing Company, 
Appleton, Wisconsin, which will take over 
ak the March 1958 issue of Hispania. 
The Editor, Advertising Manager, and I 
are now working out all the details in- 
volved in the changeover. 

For the appointments of members to 
various committees see The President's 
Corner in the March, May, and September 
issues of Hispania. The list of members of 
the new Membership Committee, under 
the chairmanship of Gerald E. Wade, will 
be published in Hispania at an early date. 
Due to circumstances beyond his control, 
the committee could not be organized until 
this fall and winter. A few members are 
working already, and we hope to see great 
benefits as time goes on. 

Miss Marjorie C. Johnston, who con- 
ducts our new department in Hispania 
called Teaching Aids, urges you to send ma- 
terials or requests and suggestions of items 


to her at the U.S. Office of Education, 


Balance as of December 1, 1956 


Savings and Loan Account No. 1303, Greencastle 
Checking Account, Central National Bank, Greencastle ... . 


Receipts: 
Charter fees 
Student membership fees 
Commission on pins (Balfour) 
Interest 


HISPANIA 


SPANISH NATIONAL HONOR SOCIETY 


Financial Statement: December 1, 1956—November 30, 1957 


DHEW, Washington 25, D.C. Offprints 
of the materials included in her depart- 
ment are available from my office. We also 
have a number of copies of London-Mead, 
A Guide for the Spanish Major, still avail- 
able at 25 cents per copy from my office. 

Notice of the death of the following 
honorary, life, active, and emeritus mem- 
bers has been received during the year: 
Colin M. Abel, Mrs. Evangeline Dale, C. 
Colton Daughaday, Mrs. Raymond Imig, 
Maria Leguizamén, Richard C. Mannin 
John C. McDermott, Mrs. Maria Nef Nel 
son, Hilda E. Pehrson, Baldomero Sanin 
Cano, Mabel Q. Skinner, Col. G. Bingham 
Taylor, and Ralph E. Warner. 

Once more | want to express my deep ap- 
preciation for the continued loyal support, 
cooperation, and encouragement on the part 
of the members of the Association. 


Respectfully submitted, 
. H. Turk, Secretary 


November 30, 1957 


$1,212.00 
963.13 


$2,175.13 


1,408.53 


3,583.66 
Disbursements: 
Lettering of charters and membership certificates .......... 141.50 
To AATSP (Supplies, mimeographing, etc.) ............. 100.00 


Honorarium to Secretary-Treasurer .... . 


Balance as of November 30, 1957 ......... 


250.00 
593.36 


Distribution: 


Balance December 1, 1956 
From checking account 


Increase in cash 


As the financial statement indicates, 
1,087 students were initiated into the 
SNHS during the period of December 1, 
1956 to November 30, 1957. Twenty-two 
charters were granted during this period. 

This year I reimbursed the AATSP in 
the amount of $100 to cover stationery, sup- 
plies, mimeographing, and a few hours of 
secretarial aid. Other items in the report are 
self-explanatory. 
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Savings and Loan Account No. 1303, Greencastle 


Checking account, Central National Bank, Greencastle ... 


$1,212.00 

45.38 2,257.38 

1,000.00 732.92 
2,990.30 

815.17 


There have been many inquiries concern 
ing the SNHS this fall and I trust that a 
larger number of new chapters will be 
organized during the coming year. With 
the election of officers at the December 
meeting in Dallas, we may be able to pro- 
mote the SNHS more effectively. 


Respectfully submitted, 
L. H. Turk, Sec.-Treas. 
November 30, 1957 


NATIONAL SPANISH EXAMINATIONS 


Financial Statement to November 30, 1957 
Receipts: 


Tapes (new tapes and recordings) ...............200205: 727.50 


Disbursements: 


Mailing and 42.62 


Respectfully submitted, 


Harry T. Cuarty, Director 
November 30, 1957 


EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE AATSP PLACEMENT BUREAU 
December 1, 1956 to November 30, 1957 


I Balance on hand, November 30, 1956 ................. ($ 73.77) 
Il Receipts, December 1, 1956 to November 30, 1957 
A. Cash from L. H. Turk, Sec’y-Treas. 
B. New Registrations: 86 at $5.00.................. 430.00 


D. Renewals: 


Miscellaneous Income: 
(Additional fees for postage, gifts, 


Vota] 
Adjusted 


Total 


Expenditures: 

\. Honorarium, 
B. Postage 
C. Stenographic assistance 
D. Ofhice 


Total . 
Cash Balance. 


Ill 


Examined for Audit: Dominco Ricartr 


IV 


General Information (1956-57): 
A. New Registrations 
B. Renewals 
C. Carried over from 1956 
1. Advanced registrations 
2. Non-placements 


Placements for 1956-57 
E. Incomplete Registrations 
F. Advance Registrations 1957-58 
[NOTE: This figure is interesting sin 


D. 


vacancies also began to come in earlier th 


G. Non-placements: 
Total 


[Of the 69 non-placements noted in t 
tions later. Others may have been placed 


Remarks: 


A. Registration 


Since our Placement Bureau began to 
operate in February, 1950, there have been 
877 registrations, including 171 renewals. 
Some of the renewals represent the second. 
third, or even the sixth time. A few regis- 
trants have renewed yearly, stating that 
they wish to have a permanent file some- 
where, and they have chosen our Place- 
ment Bureau for this service. While the 
Director is always pleased to accept such 
records (and they are kept in a safe place), 
the Annual Report may not always be com 
pletely accurate. Some of those listed as 
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etc.) 


$630.23 


$513.80 
$116.43 


86 
69 


ce it is by far the greatest number of early 


registrations that we have had. In September there were 28 registrations. Notices of 


an in other years.] 


215 


he Annual Report of 1956, 15 found posi 
and failed to report. | 


“Renewals” are not actually looking for po 
sitions. However, I suppose no one will re- 
ject a good offer if it comes! One “service” 
that your Director has been reluctant to 
offer is that of helping a registrant find a 
new position for no other reason than to 
use it as a lever to seek promotion in his 
present position. If the registrant does use 
the Bureau as a “lever”, shall we count this 
as a “placement” or a “non-placement”? 
Naturally your director wants the Annual 
Report to look good. 


Last year the Bureau re-afhrmed its will- 
ingness to accept registrations of members 
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bic 704.00 
87.00 
$630.23 


of the Association who seek positions in 
FLES. I predict this service will increase, 
even though at present there are only a few 
qualified. There are, however, a few top 
notch young candidates who could direct 
FLES programs in a university center, or 
in a statewide set-up. Please pass this in- 
formation on to administrators who do not 
know about our Bureau. 

Another service, which has been most 
effective, is the placing of retired professors 
of distinction as Visiting Professors. These 
professors are not asked to fill out the de- 
tailed registration forms, or send in letters 
of recommendation, but they are invited to 
send the $5.00 registration fee (to be used 
for postage). In several cases, a letter from 
me, which did no more than call attention 
to the availability of my AATSP friends-in- 
retirement, has brought invitations. On 
some occasions the professors have been in- 
vited four or five times. Not all seek “a 
warm climate”. Some have gone to frigid 
regions. 

B. Placements 


During the years, 554 persons have been 
helped, either through information fur- 
nished by the Bureau or by direct recom- 
mendations. Some of those included in this 
figure are duplicates, since they have moved 
from one position to another, after renew- 
ing their registrations. What can be said, 
for the others—the 323? Some of them will 
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ANNUAL REPORT 
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find positions, | am sure, for their dossiers 
have not been completed: many of them 
will surely find positions for September, 
1958. Others, and I say this with regret, 
are not well qualified or have lived too 
long. Oh, to be able to remain forever in 
“one’s thirties, to be a man with a Ph.D., 
with publications, and with residence 
abroad”! 

By far the greatest problem remains: 
What can we ba for the Frenchmen, the 
Germans, the Spaniards, the Latin Ameri- 
cans and others who seek positions in this 
country? I ask your advice. These persons 
can not rightfully register in the Placement 
Bureau since they are not members of the 
Association. If they join, how much can I 
depend upon your cooperation to find po- 
sitions for them? Some, as you well know, 
are well-qualified and trained to teach his- 
tory or science or social studies (not Span- 
ish), but there is the language handicap. 
Others are experienced in teaching Spanish 
literature and language, but many Chair- 
men are reluctant to hire them. Where can 
I draw the line? I have so often said, “I can- 
not create positions: I can only say where 
the vacancies are.” One disappointed ap- 
slicant wrote to me: “I have pass the Eng- 
ish proficiency and speak it fluent. You 
promise me to find position and you didn't.” 
| need your advice. 


Acnes Marre Brapy 


OFICINA NACIONAL DE CORRESPONDENCIA ESCOLAR 
December 1, 1956 to November 30, 1957 


Balance on hand November 30, 1956 


Receipts: 
December 
January 

ebruary 


June—September 
tober 


November 
Total Receipts 


$ 370.11 


$1,007.40 
$1,377.51 


§ 79.55 

50.50 
130.25 
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Expenditures: , 
Postage 
Honorarium 
Printing and Supplies 
Bank Charge 


Expenditures 685.83 


$ 691.68 
Deposited with AATSP during year 200.00 
Balance on hand on November 30, 1957 $ 491.68 


Fotal on deposit with AATSP $ 400.00 


Total Assets of the Oficina Nacional de Correspondencia Escolar $ 891.68 


During the past year approximately 4,300 names of Spanish-speaking correspondents 
were issued, an increase of 1,800 names over the previous year. 


Certified as correct: Seymour MENrTon Harvey D. Osernetman, Director 
Univ. of Kansas ‘ 


$ 117.00 

250.00 

250.00 

65.25 

3.58 


WANTED: TEACHERS 


Cart A. Tyre 
New Mexico College of Agriculture & Mechanic Arts 


For the past several years American edu- to over 54 percent in 1956.* Of particular 
cation has been confronted with the ex- _ interest to us college teachers is the fact that 
tremely serious problem of general teacher sixty percent study in liberal arts colleges 
shortage, particularly on the elementary and universities where a vast number of 
and secondary levels. * Thus far, this short’ them take foreign languages. It requires 
age has not been felt to such a great extent _ little imagination, then to predict the future 
in the colleges except in certain fields of | overall demand for college personnel. Com- 
science, and engineering and mathematics. petent authorities agree that within the 
Now, however, all indications point to the next twelve years, between 180,000 and 
fact that it is rapidly reaching the critical 270,000 new college teachers must be re- 
point in practically all areas, including  cruited. 
foreign languages, and will become more There is no doubt as to what effect this 
acute in the years to come. shortage will have on the quality of in- 

During the past year, I have received re- struction. Clarence Faust, vice president of 
ports from varied sources, directly and in- the Ford Foundation, states that the pro- 
directly, on the shortage in our own field — spective rate of enrollment in graduate 
on all levels. Their increasing frequency schools can promise only one new Ph. D., 
and serious nature prompted me to make to the nation’s colleges for every five or six 
a study of the situation. My investigation, new teachers needed and that the propor 
although perhaps superficial, has convinced _ tion of faculty members with Ph. D., train 
me of the utmost gravity of the problem. — ing will fall from the present forty percent 
The lack of teachers in our own field has to twenty percent or less by 1970.4 
already reached such a point that it is hav- The outlook for the elementary and 
ing a serious impact on language instruction secondary schools is little less gloomy. A 
at present and cannot help but produce — recent finding by the NEA Research Di- 
disastrous effects in the future. vision indicates a shortage of 120,000 

Let me first point out briefly some of the — teachers on these levels in 1957° in spite 
contributing factors. Most authorities, bas- of the fact that annual production has been 
ing their figures on the rate of population _ rising slightly in recent years. The Research 
increase, predict that the present college Division also reports that of those college 
student population of around three mil- graduates prepared to teach in the secon- 
lions will increase to more than six millions dary schools each year, only two out of 
by 1970.? three enter teaching.° 

Statistics of the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion reveal that the majority of high school 
graduates now enter college. The number 
has risen from around 31 percent in 1940 


Now let us take a look at the supply- 
demand situation in foreign langauages 
with particular reference to our own field 
of Spanish. In order to present to you a 
more or less definite picture of the present 

* Presidential address read at the 39th Annual dilemma and what we may expect in the 
Meeting of the AATSP, Dallas, Dec. 27-28, future, | have obtained information, opin 
1957. Reprints, with covers, are available for 25¢ ions and data from placement offices, heads 


each from Prof. L. H. Turk, DePauw University, z 3 
Greencastle, Indiana. of university language departments and 
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other colleagues, public school administra- 
tors, published studies, and various other 
sources. I wish to say at this point that | 
am deeply grateful to all of those, many 
of whom are present, who took the time to 
write me about the staff problems in their 
own institution or school system. 

Unfortunately, I can reach only one 
conclusion as a result of this survey — the 
present situation is very grave and indica- 
tions are that it will become worse and 
have disastrous future effects not ouly on 
Spanish, but on the whole language field. 
There are a few bright spots but they are 
far outweighed by cold facts about which 
we must be realistic. 

I shall discuss first the college situation. 
In response to a questionnaire on the difi- 
culty of staffing departments, both with 
full-time instructors and graduate assist- 
ants, sent to about 20 department heads 
throughout the country, not a single reply 
failed to shown concern. 

I shall quote some of these replies, this 
first one from a southern institution: “Grad- 
uate Schools are everywhere fighting severe 
competition for the relatively few good 
graduate students available. So far I have 
managed to fill my full quota with most 
of the good talent I sought, but it has 
taken a steady year-round flow of sweat, 
blood and tears on my part.” This same 
colleague does provide a ray of hope when 
he says that “last June and August this 
department had a record number of B. A., 
and M. A., graduates in Spanish and 
French,” but he adds in the next sentence 
that “most were placed in advance of grad- 
uation as far back as February for Septem- 
ber 1957 positions . . . [and] the rest were 
placed by June.” He further states that 
each of these persons had four or five 
competing offers from which to choose, in 
government and business as well as in 
teaching. You will note here the element of 
competition from government and business 
for trained linguists. 

A department head in the East writes: 
“The problem of the supply of foreign 


language teachers is certainly already a 
matter of concern here. The number of 
candidates who would like to teach for 
us is still high, but the moment we stress 
the word qualified, the shortage is evident. 
For our present minimum pay of $4300 we 
can only get B.A.’s unless we virtually 
promise rapid advancement and _ tenure.” 
No doubt you will all realize the implica 
tions of the word qualified in the above 
statement. This man also refers to the salary 
problem which I shall discuss later. It 
appears that in the near future the in 
evitable will have to be faced and our 
college departments will be staffed, to a 
large extent, with unqualified instructors 
which will, of course, result in inferior 
instruction. Herein lies the tragedy of the 
situation and there seems to be no im 
mediate solution. Within a few years the 
college enrollments will double. On the 
other hand, there are fewer and fewer 
graduate assistants available these 
people are the main source of our future 
college instructors. Add to this the facts 
that many colleges are increasing their 
language requirements, that there is a 
growing demand for language specialists 
in government and other fields, and that 
many high schools now offer more attrac- 
tive salaries than colleges. Once we consider 
all these factors we appreciate the gravity 
of the problem for the colleges. 

Another department chairman in the 
South reports: “Concerning the matter of 
language teacher shortage, we are very 
much disturbed here. We needed a man 
who could teach Italian and Spanish and 
help in the foreign language laboratory. We 
are still looking rather hopelessly for such a 
person.” Here is the situation in a large 
Middlewestern university: “Last year two 
of our own Ph. D., graduates, who had 
been teaching fellows and_pre-doctoral 
instructors, found themselves able to choose 
among several attractive and definite offers 
—five in the case of one man, three in the 
other case. Two teaching fellows moved 
out to...” CI feel it would be indiscreet 
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to disclose the identity of the two institu- 
tions he names for fear they would be 
accused by some of you department chair- 
men of unethical recruiting practices, as 
so often happens in the football world. But 
seriously speaking, the struggle for staff 
members seem to be leading us to such a 
point.) The same department head con- 
tinues: “A third teaching fellow, a woman, 
returned to high school teaching because 
of the more lucrative offer.” Here we 
have a concrete example of the growing 
competition for teachers between colleges 
and high schools. Further troubles en- 
countered by this department chairman are 
revealed in these remarks: “I was a bit late 
in starting a vigorous search for one or 
two good new Ph. D.’s from major sister 
institutions, and so found a frightening 
dearth of candidates. We had to settle for 
an increased number of teaching fellows. 
Even in this category . we ran a bit 
short and had to increase four experienced 
fellows to full-time appointments.” And 
his final comments add further evidence of 
the crucial nature of the problem: “I think 
every Ph. D., we turn out could be placed 
three times over. Last year we had nearly 
five times as many requests for personnel 
than the year before.” 

At the risk of being prolix, I shall quote 
a few more department heads: “This sit 
uation is going to be increasingly worse 
each year . . . since, proportionately, the 
number of doctorates granted seems to be 
declining.” “As for teaching assistants, the 
situation has been even more grave in the 
last couple of years. Every indication we 
have had is that this is an increasingly 
difficult situation because the number of 
majors who wish to go on for graduate 
work with a view to teaching is becoming 
smaller every year.” “So far no autumn has 
caught us with a shortage of assistants, but 
how long we can be this fortunate I do 
not know. We have been able to fill our 
vearly quotas but largely by not being too 
choosy. Under ideal circumstances you 
may be sure we would not appoint a lot 
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of the candidates we now welcome with 
open arms.” “In recent years it has been 
extremely difficult to secure properly pre 
pared graduate assistants. The smaller 
colleges are anxious to employ them as 
full-time staff members.” “For the last three 
years we have had difficulty in obtaining 
the necessary number of graduate assist- 
ants.” 

In view of the above reports it is obvious 
that our college language departments face 
an increasingly hopeless prospect of ob- 
taining adequate staff. What makes the 
picture still more frustrating is the ironical 
fact that, due to the MLA Foreign Lan 
guage Program and other factors, interest 
in, and demand for, foreign languages on 
all levels have reached one of the highest 
points in history. Now if we could only 
supply that very necessary item, the teach 
er. 

We are somewhat in the position of the 
deceased fanatic golfer who on arriving in 
Hell was extremely surprised and pleased 
when handed a set of fine golf clubs, pro- 
vided with a caddy, all free of charge, and 
then taken out to the most beautiful golf 
course he had ever seen. This surely can’t 
be Hell, he thought. Ready to start playing, 
he wondered where the golf balls were and 
then they told him — “That's the Hell of 
it. We have no balls.” 

The lack of teachers of Spanish and 
other foreign languages in the grades and 
secondary schools appears to be just as 
great as indicated by figures obtained from 
university placement offices representing 
nearly all sections of the nation. The 
Southwest is in a better position than the 
rest of the country, no doubt because it has 
many citizens of Latin American descent, 
a large number of whom prepare to teach 
Spanish. One might conclude, then, that 
New Mexico, Arizona and Texas should 
be a rich source of supply for the other 
states. In fact they have been, but not 
to the extent that might be expected, for 
who wants to leave that land of sunshine! 

Nineteen university placement offices 
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answered an inquiry as to whether they 
were able to fill all requests for secondary 
and elementary school Spanish teachers 
for the present year. Only the University 
of Texas answered in the affirmative. The 
University of Illinois had no data on the 
number of positions they were unable to 
fill, but they did report that the university 
graduated 9 Spanish majors last spring 
and that there were calls for 114 Spanish 
teachers. The figures for the other 17 
institutions range from 2 up to 128, the 
latter a rather frightening total, reported 
by the University of California. 

Professor Brady, director of our own 
Placement Bureau, could give me no data 
on the number of calls she was unable to 
satisfy. She did inform me that last year 
there were 10 or 12 promising young men 
who received 8 to 10 offers each for col 
lege positions, and that this year she has 
already received letters from several pros 
pective employers who say they are getting 
their requests in early so that they will 
not be disappointed as they were last 
vear. Another indication of the scarcity 
of good candidates was her reply to me a 
few months ago when I was trying to fill a 
vacancy. She stated that my request was 
the fiftieth on her list for the type of 
person desired.* 

Further facts on the shortage are cited 
by Kenneth Mildenberger.® Referring to a 
study by Rav C. Maul,'® he points out 
that in September 1956, the national supply 
of new high school language teachers was 
yover 25 percent short of the demand, and 
that this past fall, the supply was expected 
to be more than 30 percent less than in 
1950. Mr. Mildenberger also calls our 
attention to the supply-demand picture as 
reported by the College of Education of 
Ohio State University. The Division of 
Appointments there in 1955 received 100 
more calls than in 1954 for persons with a 
teaching major in foreign languages."' 

Professor Minnie M. Miller's poll of all 
the Kansas high school principals brings 
to light some startling facts on the shortage 
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there as of last year. Eighty-seven qualified 
teachers of foreign languages, most of 
whom could also teach English, were 
needed but were not available. Seventeen 
schools would have added amy language for 
which they could get a teacher; 18 would 
have added Spanish or Latin, and 32 
would have instituted Spanish." 

It is most gratifying to have this definite 
proof of genuine interest in languages 
among so many high school principals in 
just one state alone. However, if we can 
judge by past experience, we may be sure 
that if their search for language teachers 
continues to be futile, many administrators 
throughout the country will finally drop 
languages from the curriculum altogether 
and in many instances, permanently. 

Professor Gilbert C. Kettelkamp, after 
a careful analysis of the problem in Illinois, 
reaches a similar conclusion: “The increas 
ing demand for foreign language teachers 
makes it imperative that high school teach 
ers and administrators encourage capable 
students to enter the foreign language 
teaching field. If they do not do this, the 
demand for such teachers cannot be met. 
The school administrator who cannot find 
a qualified person to teach his foreign 
language classes has no alternative than to 
drop these courses from the curriculum. 
The next five vears can well hold the kev 
to the future of foreign language teaching 
in American secondary schools." 

Bear in mind that Kansas, mentioned 
above, is an example of only one of many 
states where the demand, or let me say 
hunger, for language instruction is far 
more wide-spread than most of us might 
have realized. And this demand exists not 
only on the part of the administrators, but 
also among the students. This point was 
brought home forcibly to me this fall when 
one of mv last vear’s graduates was dis 
cussing with me his first job. In a small 
New Mexico town, he is teaching Junior 
High School Spanish which is being offer 
ed for the first time on that level and which 
is not required. Nevertheless, 250 out of 
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450 students elected to take it and about 
thirty faculty members asked for an eve- 
ning course. 

The university placement offices referred 
to above could provide little data on the 
elementary school situation. One received 
twenty requests but most of them had 
none. This is due, no doubt, as pointed 
out by a colleague below, to the fact that 
since a relatively small number of teachers 
are specializing in that field, the programs 
in existence utilize those already on the 
staff, many of whom, unfortunately, are 
not qualified. There are over 200,000 chil- 
dren studying Spanish in the grades,’* and 
the tremendously rapid growth of the pro- 
gram has brought about this unhealthy 
situation and is hurting our cause. We 
simply are not prepared for it. 

What makes the situation tragic is the 
fact that in these days when the need for 
trained linguists and international under- 
standing is greater than ever before, thou- 
sands and thousands of our children are 
denied the opportunity to learn foreign 
languages. And here again in this age 
group, we find a tremendous desire for 
languages, an appreciation of their value, 
and sincere gratitude on the part of those 
children who have been fortunate enough 
to study them. Witness the following ex- 
cerpts from notes from fourth-graders, only 
a few of the hundreds received by two 
travelling Spanish teachers in San Diego 
at the end of the last school year. None of 
the wording has been changed, as vou will 
easily see. 

“Thank vou for teaching me Spanish. 
Now we understand the Mexican and 
Spanish people better.” “Thank you for 
teaching us all of the Spanish you have 
taught us. I wish that you could come and 
see us again. I know the other bovs and 
girls enjoved Spanish just as much as I 
did.” “Thank you verv much for teaching 
me how to speak Spanish. My mother and 
father think that it is good to learn how to 
speak Spanish and I think so too. I will 
miss all mv Spanish lessons during the 
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summer.” “Where we come from we never 
learn to talk Spanish. When we went 
back to Ohio, all my friends didn’t believe 
that we learned Spanish so I had to say a 
few things for them.” “It is fun to teach 
my mother my Spanish. I think it is a lot 
of fun learning to speak it. It is a lot of 
fun to know the colors, days of the week, 
and numbers. It is too bad you can’t come 
more often, but I realize the scarcity of 
Spanish teachers.” “Thank you for being 
so understanding and so we can under- 
stand Mexican more.” “It is fun to know 
another language. In November I thought 
it would be hard but it isn’t. I have learned 
Spanish very fast and I enjoy it very 
much.” 

What could be a more sincere testimon- 
ial than these straight-forward statements! 
And what a pity our educational system is 
not able to keep faith with the millions of 
children who do not have this opportunity! 
But on the other hand, we would not be 
keeping faith, either with the children or 
their parents, if we did not provide properly 
trained teachers. 

I am whole-heartedly in agreement with 
William R. Parker who wisely advises us 
to slow down and not allow our enthusi- 
asm to outrun our resources. His following 
warnings are well considered and should 
be heeded: “I want to caution enthusiastic 
parents, administrators, and foreign lan- 
guage instructors that we shall defeat our 
purposes if we do not restrict the growth 
of this educational trend to the supply of 
adequately prepared teachers. For the 
surest way of discrediting language instruc- 
tion—causing the public to doubt its value 
and relevance—is to have it done by teach- 
ers who are not qualified.”*® 

Permit me to cite a few observations by 
colleagues from different parts of the coun- 
trv on the grade school language problem. 
These concern a program in a medium. 
sized Midwestern city: “There has been 
some talk about expanding the program. 
The excuse for not doing so has been that 
they have not been able to find qualified 
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teachers.” The following remarks, also re 
ferring to a Midwestern city, are from an 
administrator: “We dropped the program 
this year primarily because there are not 
enough language teachers in our area to 
make it possible to have an elementary 
program in our schools or even maintain a 
very simple program in the same language.” 

Here are the words of the supervisor 
of a large, successful program on the west 
coast: “We are unable to keep up with 
the demands for our services, and can 
only keep our heads above water by run 
ning as the Red Queen did, as fast as we 
can, just to stay in one place.” And this 
report of the conditions in a state on the 
east coast again reveals the sadness of the 
situation: “The lack of properly trained 
teachers is the tragic situation here. All 
over the state, successful pilot programs are 
stalled or dropped for lack of qualified 
teachers. Cities have gone from a single 
section with one teacher up to thirty 
teachers (mostly not qualified), and the 
program goes smash. Great damage is being 
done our cause.” 

The following remarks from a colleague 
in a large Midwestern university constitute 
a good analysis of the typical situation in 
most parts of the nation: “There is no 
doubt in our minds that there is a dearth 
of teachers for this specialized work. How- 
ever, there has been no noticeable de- 
mand for skilled teachers. This is possibly 
due to the fact that the principal usually 
asks a member of his regular staff to initiate 
a foreign language program. For instance, 
if a principal knows that Mrs. X had two 
or three years of Spanish some ten vears 
ago, he feels that she is qualified to do the 
job. There has been little demand, there- 
fore, in this area for teachers specifically 
trained to teach languages in the grades.” 

The Director of Curriculum and In- 
struction in an eastern citv writes: “There 
is definitely a shortage of well-trained 
teachers in this area. By this, I mean teach- 
ers who can speak and understand the 
language. I went to New Mexico to find 


such a teacher last year and have offered 
a position to a girl from Texas. It is not 
so difficult to find applicants who propose 
to follow a textbook, conduct the classes 
in English, teach grammar and translate. 
Such people . . . are completely useless in 
the elementary school.” 

The above observations, I believe, are 
representive of the general sentiment in 
regard to the problems that confront our 
grade school language program. The de 
mand exists but qualified teachers do not. 
The supply is far, far short of the need in 
spite of the dozens of workshops and in 
service training programs that have been 
established in the past few vears. May | 
again emphasize the fact that we must 
move slowly in this area for the good of 
our subject and our profession. Let us heed 
the warnings of Mr. Parker and this ad 
monition of Kenneth Mildenberger in a 
recent letter to me: “For the sake of the 
future prosperity of foreign languages, 
positions must be filled with fully qualified 
teachers or not filled at all.” 

Now may I suggest a few possible means 
of alleviating this serious language teacher 
shortage. Some of these suggestions ob- 
viously apply to the elementary schools, 
some to the secondary level, some to the 
colleges, and some to all three. Whatever 
methods are adopted, we must constantly 
guard against lowering the quality of in 
struction. 

1. In some cases, where the prospective 
teacher is otherwise qualified, why not, at 
least temporarily, suspend certain teacher 
certification requirements? There are thou 
sands of potential teachers of Spanish and 
other languages who are not permitted to 
teach simply because they lack perhaps 
one or two courses in Education. Apropos 
of this, the State Board of Education of 
Texas can legally issue teaching permits 
to persons capable of teaching conversa- 
tional Spanish even though they do not 
hold regular teaching certificates. I hope 
this is also true in some of our other 
states. 
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2. Establish more summer workshops 


and increase the scope of in-service train 
ing. Urge administrators to encourage all 
such efforts for self-improvement by pro 
viding financial aid and by recognizing 
otherwise those teachers who will devote 
their summers and leisure time to that 
purpose. 

3. I propose that our Association in 
dependently, or in cooperation with othe: 
AAT’s and/or the MLA, set up some sort 
of organization to consider positive and 
immediate steps to alleviate the situation. 
Such a group could institute an active re 
cruitment program such as the sciences 
and engineering fields have had in opera 
tion for several years with good results. It 
might, for example, in cooperation with 
some foundation, establish a scholarship 
fund available to both graduates and un 
dergraduates. It could function like the 
National Woodrow Wilson Fellowship 
Corporation whose purpose is to encourage 
more promising young people to become 


college teachers. Perhaps we could work in 
close association with this or similar bodies. 


4. For additional personnel we can 
draw upon the following sources: women; 
retired teachers from our own or other 
institutions and school systems; former 
teachers who have abandoned the profes 
sion and who might be interested in re 
turning to it; foreign exchange students 
and teachers. 

In the case of women, we should do 
away with certain prejudices that have 
existed against them as instructors in in 
stitutions of higher learning. For the col 
leges there is a large untapped source of 
teachers in this group. 

A tremendous amount of talent is going 
to waste among retired teachers. The pres 
ent arbitrary retirement age regulations 
that prevail in most institutions and school 
systems are generally obsolete. The rapid 
lengthening of the life span that has oc 
curred in this century means longer vears 
of productivity, especially in scholarly 
fields. Manv retired teachers would like to 
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continue their work, at least on a part-time 
basis.'® 

Although the utilization of foreign ex 
change students is complicated by several 
factors, as many of us well know, a more 
extensive and well coordinated program of 
this type would add a good number of 
instructors and assistants for the lower 
level college classes. The public schools: 
could also obtain many good language 
instructors through expanded programs of 
teacher exchange with foreign countries, 
either carried on independently or in co 
operation with agencies set up for that 
purpose. 

5. Let every one of us be constantly on 
the lookout for prospective language teach 
ers among our students. Each of us should 
join in a concerted effort to encourage all 
students who show promise in languages 
to major in that field or continue with 
their language study even though. their 
specialization may be in a different area. 
Urge nonmajors to make languages their 
elective studies. Impress upon them the 
value of foreign languages and the unlimit- 
ed opportunities in the field of teaching. 
It is most important that this campaign 
begin in the high school and be continued 
in the colleges. 

Since teachers in other fields will be 
doing likewise, it is true that we shall en 
counter much competition, especially in 
these days of Sputnik and the emphasis on 
science. Nevertheless, we can produce some 
results and everv little bit helps in this 
critical period. 

6. Improve salaries. Although this point 
has been brought to public attention in 
numerable times in the past few years, I 
dare mention it again. Glaring inequalities 
exist between the compensation for teach 
ers on all levels, and that of other profes 
sions and even in some cases, that of 
unskilled labor. Some headway has been 
made to better the situation, but not nearly 
enough. 

The Fducational Policies Commission 
of the NEA savs this about college salaries: 
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“Ordinary annual increments of a small 
percent of base salary are not adequate to 
hold present faculty members and certainly 
not to attract well-qualified new ones.”*’ 
The Commission recommends that the total 
amount spent on salaries within the next 
ten or fifteen years should be advanced 
from seventy-five to one hundred percent. 

The President's Committee on Education 
Beyond the High School presents the 
matter from a standpoint that probably 
most of us had not considered before: 
“College teachers, through their inadequate 
salaries, are subsidizing (the italics are 
mine) the education of students, and in 
some instances, the luxuries of their fam 
ilies, by an amount which is more than 
double the grand total of alumni gifts, 
corporate gifts, and endowment income of 
all colleges and universities combined.'* 

Permit me to cite one example of short- 
sighted salary policy, and the evil effects 
that may result. There are undoubtedly 
hundreds of parallel cases. An assistant 
professor, a Ph. D., since 1936, with over 
twenty vears of experience, seven in his 
present position, and able to handle four 
languages, was denied an increase in salary 
on the plea that there were no funds. At 
the same time the college is spending 
about $100,000 yearly on football, $36,000 
of which is to pay the salaries of the 
players, and the head coach’s salary is fifty 
percent above that which the professor is 
receiving. 

How can any college administrator 
justify this? How can he give football 
financial priority over the academic pro- 
gram in these critical days of teacher 
shortage? If the college loses this instructor 
and it probably will, it will be impossible 
to replace him at the same salary, and it 
is likely that he cannot be replaced at all. 

Administrators should make every effort 
to retain their present faculty particularly 
in cases like the above where the language 
department is already understaffed. Al- 
though most colleges do not buy their 
labor cheaply because they like to, it is a 


depressing fact that there are many in the 
category of the one discussed above who 
are forcing their faculties to subsidize both 
football and education through inadequate 
salaries. 1 again quote the President's Com 
mittee: “To induce or accept much larger 
numbers of students into a system of high 
er education which cannot provide ade. 
quate resources of competent teachers 
would be a national fraud and calamity.”*” 

The cold fact is that there simply are 
not enough teachers to go around, either in 
the public schools or in the colleges. Salary 
increases, now and for years to come, will 
do little to remedy the situation. If an 
instructor is lured away from school “A” 
for a better salary in school “B”, Peter has 
been robbed to pay Paul. 

Moreover, I am not one of those who 
believe that increased salaries in themselves 
are a complete solution to the problem. 
Money does not produce a teacher. In fact, 
it might attract into the profession undesir 
able people who lack the numerous spirit 
ual and psychological qualities essential for 
the guidance of youth. The teacher must 
be a person who will help protect the 
young against the present avalanche of 
epicureanism and cynicism, a person who 
does not consider his task a bore and a 
chore. 

7. A wider use of television in the future 
seems to be a necessity. The development 
of this aid will require a large outlay, 
carefull planning, and much study. I am 
gratified that one of the long-term projects 
of our Audio-Visual Committee is the 
development of scripts and the accompany 
ing props for Spanish instruction on the 
air, both for children and adults. 

Another partial, although perhaps un 
satisfactory solution, is the system of large 
lecture sections of a hundred or more 
students, now being tried by some univer 
sities. These large sections meet once or 
twice a week and the remaining hours are 
devoted to laboratory work. 

8. Make teaching on all levels a more 
attractive career, and let the teacher teach. 
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Relieve him of some of the burdens of 
clerical work. Let him concentrate on his 
job of teaching. Let him not have to scatter 
his efforts over so many extra curricular 
activities. Give him a change to recuperate 
his strength and enthusiasm with sabbatical 
leaves or with aid for travel or further 
study. A teacher, thus spiritually reen- 
forced will more than pay back the invested 
funds by his improved and inspired instruc 
tion. 

Return discipline to the public high 
school and substance to its curriculum. Stop 
spoonfeeding its students and underfeed 
ing its teachers. In these ways can we 
retain for our high schools a respect which 
has been lost to a great degree both on 
the part of the public and the teacher. 
Thus can we change the attitude that I 
am told prevails in a large western state 
among the younger high school teachers 
whose ultimate goal is to earn a salary 
sufficient to enable them to send their own 
children to private schools. 

So my final suggestion is: Let the teach- 
er again resume the role of an adequately 
rewarded and respected person of the com- 
munity. Let him cease to be a bookkeeper. 
housekeeper, and jail-keeper, and once 
again be a mentor of minds. Thus can we 
attract many, many more into the profes 
sion and retain those we already have. 

In conclusion, may I say that it has not 
been a particularly pleasant task to dwell 
on this grave problem that we are facing. 
However, it is a question of such vital 
concern to us, both as language teachers 
and citizens, that I felt it merited discus- 
sion. It is a problem that needs our immedi- 
ate attention and whose solution requires 
the constant effort of each of us. I only 
hope that it is not as serious as it may seem. 
but all evidence points in the opposite 
direction. 

NOTES 
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D.C., July 1957, p. 6. 

19 Tbid., p. 33. 
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La preocupacién del “mds alla” es un 
tema que reaparece con frecuencia en la 
literatura espafola.* Las ideas tocantes a la 
muerte surgen, en general, de un senti- 
miento de lo desconocido y tratan de ex- 
plicarse mediante un proceso légico de 
razén. En el desarrollo histérico de la naci- 
onalidad espafola se aprecian manifesta- 
ciones marcadas de un profundo espiritu 
religioso, las cuales son, en el fondo, ex- 
presiones de estados emotivos en el anhelo 
de “sobrevivencia.” 

La literatura hispdnica tenia que ser 
afectada del sentimiento religioso que im- 
pregna el ambiente cultural de las difer- 
entes etapas de la evolucién histérica de 
Espana. Un sentido religioso de gran amp- 
litud. que muchas veces no corresponde 
exactamente a la direccién, de una escuela 
u organizacién, sino que lleva raices mas 
profundas en los estados de conciencia. 

Castilla, la meseta central de la penin- 
sula hispdnica, casi rodeada de las otras 
diversas regiones ibéricas, queda restringida 
en perspectivas fisicas, y acaso atin mds en 
las espirituales, para alcanzar en lo animico 
el sentido de lo tragico. Cual dijera An- 
tonio Machado: “Castilla miserable, ayer 
dominadora,/envuelta en sus andrajos, des- 
precia cuanto ignora.”* 

:Quién no conoce a Don Quijote y a 
Sancho Panza, dos personajes distintos y al 
propio tiempo tan interdependientes entre 
si? Los aspectos vitales de ambos caracteri- 
zan lo serio vy lo cémico, lo que puede hal- 
Jarse en cada criatura. Toda criatura es 
“creacién de Dios” y, en su aspecto de 
razon, un misterio. El refrén italiano dice 
que “se sabe cémo se nace, pero no se sabe 


* A paper read at the 39th Annual Meeting 
of the XATSP. Dallas, December 26-28, 1957. 
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cémo se muere”, ya que el nacimiento se 
hace ostensible como acto fisico, mientras 
que la muerte queda envuelta en las tinie- 
blas de lo incégnito. Para el castellano el 
nacimiento y la muerte no son extremos, 
sino momentos de paso, que cada cual debe 
enfrentar y, sin duda, respetar. Quizas la 
expresi6n exacta de esta concepcidn, misti 
ca mas que religiosa, se ha desarrollado en 
la obra maestra de don Miguel de Una 
muno, Del sentimiento tragico de la vida. 

La dignidad de la vida y el respeto a la 
muerte estan patentes desde los viejos ro 
mances que transmitieron los juglares. Con 
sabor arcaico refiere un romance la invita 
cién que un mozo alocado hiciera a una 
calavera que halla en el camino. A su vez, 
le invita al mozo a su domicilio, la eterna 
sepultura. Comenta la calavera al verle 
aterrorizado: 

Vuélvete para tu casa, 

villano y de mala tierra, 

y otra vez que encuentres otra [calavera] 

hacele la reverencia, 

y rézale un pater noster, 

v échala por la huesera; 

Asi querrds que a ti te hagan 

cuando vayas de esta tierra. 2 

Este romance muestra !a actitud irreflexi 
va del villano frente a la muerte. Pero no es 
sdlo el villano quien puede carecer de 
sentido respetuoso para lo que ignora; tam 
bién el caballero se nos presenta de andloga 
cualidad en una folklérica 
Soria: 


cancién de 


—Si no fuera por el relicario 
que tiene raved en su defensa, 
un azadén y una pala 
una sepultura A 

Le habia de enterrar vivo 
aunque Dios vida le diera. 
No se ria de los muertos 
aunque los vea como quiera. * 


Al villano y al caballero se les hace sentir 
la imprudencia de la burla que pretenden. 


\ 
\ 
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El villano sigue como personaje en las tra- 
diciones populares de Espana, mas el cabal 
lero ha de constituir el protagonista de obras 
maestras de Tirso, Calderén, Antonio de 
Zamora, y Zorrilla. 

En la época medioeval es la muerte un 
misterio, a la vez que un motivo de medi- 
tacién mistica. Es de notar que analogo 
concepto tienen en Espafa musulmanes, 
judios y cristianos, por encima de las dif- 
erencias religiosas. La poesia gnémica del 
rabi don Sem Tob, el celebre judio de Car 
ridn, es un esbozo de misticismo ascético: 

lristeza que yo no siento 
que mas face penar, 

que el placer como viento, 
que se ha de acabar. * 

Numerosas son las expresiones que en 
textos cristianos medioevales tratan de la 
brevedad de la vida y del aviso de la muerte 
a todas las criaturas. Caracteristico es el 
sugestivo titulo de La danza de la muerte, 
en que entran todos los estados de la gente. 
Solamente el ermitaho se siente valeroso 
frente a le muerte, anticipo de los ascetas 
del siglo XVI: 

De carcel escura vengo a claridad 
donde habré alegria sin otra tristura, 


por poco trabajo habré gran folgura: 
Muerte, non me espanto de tu fealdad. 5 


Al marqués de Santillana (1398-1458) 
corresponde la usual interpretacién del 
“mas alla” como atestiguan los sentenciosos 
Proverbios, especialmente en el siguiente 
que esta dirigido al principe que mas tarde 
fuera rey Enrique IV: 

Aborrece mal vivir 
con denuesto, 

e siempre te falla presto 
a bien morir: 

ca non se puede adquirir 
vida prestada, 

ni la hora limitada 
refuir. ¢ 


Todavia para citar otras obras refiriéndose 
al mismo pensamiento, debe indicarse el 
Dezir de las vanidades del mundo, atribuido 
a Ferran Sanchez de Talavera; El razona- 
miento que faze Juan de Mena en la 
muerte; el Plantio de las virtudes de Gomez 
de Manrique, y las conocidas Coplas de 


Jorge Manrique. 

Presenta el renacimiento espanol un vari- 
ado cuadro de actitudes y expresiones mas 
complejo que los otros paises europeos de la 
época. En la literatura se puede sefalar, al 
lado de la ideologia mas encaminada al 
misterio de la muerte, un sentimiento 
temporal de goces terrenos: idealismo y ma 
terialismo en extrafas aleaciones. 

Lope de Vega es siempre ortodoxo dentro 
del catolicismo militante, siguiendo la direc 
triz en su cualidad de familiar de la In 
quisicién, oficio que motivara la menospre 
ciativa frase de Cervantes: “. . . no tengo 
yo de perseguir a ningun sacerdote, y mas 
si tiene por anadidura ser familiar del Santo 
Oficio.”* Lope utiliza el recurso teatral de 
la sombra de un personaje que le anuncia 
su propia muerte, caso de la duplicidad de 
la persona en El caballero de Olmedo. La 
inquietud que demuestra Don Alonso, el 
protagonista, aniquila su jactancia, lo cual 
aumenta la insignificancia del hombre: 

Lo que ante he temido, 
ue es aigun receio 0 miedo, 
llevo caminando a Olmedo. 
Pero tristezas han sido. 
jQué escuridad! Todo es 
orror, hasta que el aurora 


en las alfombras de Flora 
ponga los dorados pies. * 


La muerte no es para Lope motivo de 
meditacién, sino pensamiento fatal y cruel, 
al que se entrega sin mayor reflexién. Su 
égloga Amarilis, en la cual conmemora a su 
amada, la difunta Marta de Nevares, Lope 
revela el egoismo de su sentimiento: 


Estos, donde te vi, tristes lugares, 
Aunque lIlenos de sombras y de flores, 
Ya riberas del Tajo, ya de Henares, 
Seran mas ocasién de mis dolores; 
Mis deseos morir, mis ojos, mares, 

Por la desdicha y la razon mayores, 

Y yo en el centro de mi proprio abismo, 
El mayor enemigo de mi mismo. ® 


Calderén, mds tedlogo que Lope, y a la 
vez representante de las viejas usanzas 
medioevales, medita sobre el “mas alld” y 
los castigos ultraterrenos. Tipica es la come- 
dia titulada El purgatorio de San Patricio 
(1628), que le sirve al dramaturgo para 
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tratar de los grandes goces o dolores en el 
otro mundo. En el dialogo entre Egerio, 
personaje en que Calderén simboliza un 
hombre incul!to, aunque sea rey, desprovisto 
de sentimiento animico, y San Patricio, el 
epitome de lo mistico, hay el fuerte con- 
traste de pensamientos: 

... » El traje 
mas que de rey, de barbaro selvaje 
traigo; porque quisiera 
fhera asi parecer, que soy fiera 
a dios ninguno adoro, 

que aun sus nombres ignoro, 

ni aqui los adoramos ni tenemos, 
que el morir y el nacer sdlo creemos. 


Egerio: 


Le contesta el santo: 


Mi propio nombre es Patricio, 
mi patria Irlanda o Hibernia, 
tantos fueron los que en ella 
dieron la vida al martirio 

en religiosa defensa 

de la fe; que ésta en los fieles 
es la ultima fineza. '” 

Un concepto calderoniano en relacion 
con el misterio de la muerte ofrece el 
recuerdo del principe Segismundo en La 
vida es sueno. El analisis de esta obra hace 
ver que no se trata de un deseo de penetrar 
en el “mas alla” ignorado, sino que lo ig 
norado es el presente, que se ofrece como 
algo confuso, ilusorio, en lo que no se sabe 
cuanto haya de cierto. 

E] Siglo de Oro habia de reflejar en la 
literatura una doble direccién, no paralela 
sino divergente, de acuerdo con la mentali- 
dad y la formacién de los autores. Para 
Lope de Vega o Calderén es el sentimiento 
lo que anima fundamentalmente la pluma. 
Para Cervantes y Tirso es mas el pensa- 
miento lo que acta como agente en sus 
obras. La diferencia es que Cervantes vive 
en un mundo muy complejo, con pocas ale- 
grias y muchas amarguras, mientras que 
Tirso esta en un ambiente homogéneo en 
la orden religiosa. 

Los autores literarios del Siglo de Oro 
tienen sobre el “mas alla” las ideas adquiri- 
das en la ensefianza ortodoxa, o bucean 
con la razén, a veces en el margen de los 
cauces de la disciplina religiosa. El primer 
aspecto lo presenta Sancho de Mufién en 


una escena dantesca del infierno temido: 
. Alli seran atormentados muy cruel- 
mente los papas que dieron largas indul- 
gencias y dispensaciones sin causa, y pro- 
veyeron las dignidades de la Iglesia a per 
sonas que no las merecian permitiendo mil 
perversiones y simonias. Alli los obispos y 
arcedianos que proveen mal los Beneficios, 
teniendo respecto a sus parientes y criados 
y no a los habiles y suficientes. Alli los 
eclesiasticos profanos y amancebados.”"' 
El segundo aspecto nos lo dan los misti- 

cos, tal como se muestra en la oda xx de 
fray Luis: 

iDichoso el que jamas ni ley ni fuero, 

ni el alto tribunal, ni las ciudades 

ni conociéd del mundo el trato fiero! 

Que por las inocentes soledades 

recoge el pobre cuerpo en vil cabana, 

y el animo enriquece con verdades. !* 


El] misterio conmovedor de la muerte con- 
stituye el tema central de todas las obras 
dramaticas que arrancan de El burlador de 
Sevilla. Es indubable que don Miguel de 
Manara, hermano mayor del Hospital de la 


Caridad de Sevilla, no pudo servir a Tirso 
para crear su “Don Juan,” ya que nace en 
el aio de 1627, tres afios antes de la publi 
cacién de El burlador de Sevilla. Sea su 
vida lo que fuera, si nos ha dejado un con- 
cepto de la muerte. Lega, para ser esculpido 
en la pared del patio del Hospital, este 
soneto de sabor calderoniano: 

Vive el rico con cuidados anegado; 

Vive el pobre en miserias sumergido; 

El monarca en lisonjas embebido; 

a tristes penas el pastor atado. 
EI soldado en los triunfos 
Vive el letrado a lo civil unido: 
1 sabio en providencias oprimido: 

Vive el necio sin uso a lo criado. 

El religioso vive con prisiones; 

En el trabajo boga, oficial fuerte: 

de todos la muerte es acogida. 

Y équé es morir? Dejarnos las pasiones. 

Luego el vivir es una amarga muerte 

Luego el morir es una dulce vida. 1% 

E] don Juan, después de la muerte, ha de 
ir al Infierno de acuerdo con un criterio 
teoldgico, cual el de Tirso; tiene que quedar 
con un destino final incierto para el juicio 
de Antonio de Zamora, autor de transicién 
de los siglos XVII al XVIII, afios de incerti- 


dumbres y dudas, y ha de encontrar la 
posibilidad de eterna salvacién, por el mila- 
gro del amor, en Zorrilla, el poeta roman- 
tico por excelencia. 

Durante las primeras décadas del siglo 
XX, hay dos autores de profunda medita- 
cién filoséfica, a los cuales interesa el tema 
del “mas alla”: Antonio Machado y Miguel 
de Unamuno. Machado lleva la filosofia a 
Su poesia vy a su prosa, y a los dos géneros 
su individualismo humanista y serenidad 
espiritual. De su propia vida expresa el 
poeta en su composicion Retrato: 

Y cuando legue el dia del ultimo viaje 

y esté al partir la nave que nunca ha de tornar, 

me encontraréis a bordo ligero de equipaje, 

casi desnudo, como los hijos de la mar. ! 

Nos da también una andloga concepcién 
en una poesia escrita con motivo de la 
muerte de don Francisco Giner de los Rios, 
amado maestro suyo. El poeta hace expresar 
a la sombra del maestro: 
Hacedme 
un duelo de labores y es 

Sed buenos y no mas; 
crt vosotros: alma. 

Vivid; la vida sigue; 
los muertos mueren y las sombras pasan. 


Lleva quien deja y vive el que ha vivido. 
Yunques, sonad; enmudeced campanas. 15 


ranZas. 
sed lo que he sido 


Don Miguel de Unamuno es el pensador 
mistico y atormentado. Para él fue la 


muerte tema esencial de sus pensamientos 
v motivo fundamental de su obra maestra. 
Su vida fue de agonia ideoldgica y tragedia 
de meditacién. 
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El misterio de la muerte se halla en la 
mayoria de los autores literarios espafoles 
de todos los tiempos, respondiendo a la 
peculiar forma de sentir mas que a la de 
pensar. Las concepciones son variadas, 
desde lo irreflexivo de los romances hasta 
la muerte filoséfica en que meditan Una- 
muno y Machado. La gama de orienta 
ciones, matices y estados emotivos, obedecen 
a la posicién de cada uno en su existencia 
como creador de personal e individualista 
metafisica, mas que a los momentos his- 
toricos en que tuvieron ambiente los au- 
tores. 


NOTES 
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ACTION AND IDEA IN AMOR 


Y PEDAGOGIA AND PROMETEO 
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Jose Balseiro says of Perez de Ayala’s 
Prometeo, one of three short novels grouped 


together by their author as “novelas poe 
maticas de Ja vida espanola:” “E] punto ini 
cial de esta novelita, asi como su desenlace, 
tiene un antecedente indiscutible en la 
literatura espahola: Amor y pedagogia, el 
ensayo de nivola de Miguel de Unamuno 
. . » La misma idea y el mismo desenlace 
coinciden en ambas ficciones.”' That there 
are similarities in the two works, Una 
muno’s of 1902 and Pérez de Ayala’s of 
1916, including coincidences in the plots, 
is indeed undeniable. * 

In Unamuno’s novel there are three 
principal male characters—Avito Carrascal, 
D. Fulgencio de Entrambosmares, adviser 
and confidant to Avito, and Avito's son 
Apolodoro. Avito is presented as a “joven 
entusiasta de todo progreso y enamorado de 
la sociologia,” whose “fuerte esta en la 
pedagogia sociolégica.”* In outline, the 
novel's plot is the working out of the idea 
Avito expresses in these words: “Témese 
un nifo cualquiera, digo, tomesele desde su 
estado embrionario, apliquesele la pedago 
gia sociolégica, y saldra un genio. . . Y lo 
demostraré.”* 

Pérez de Ayala’s shorter novel, too, has 
three principal male characters—Marco 
Pérez de Setifiano, his uncle, the duke of 
Setifano, who also acts as adviser and 
confidant, and Marco’s son Prometeo. 
While Marco’s motive is at first only a feel- 
ing (“Queria ser él, él mismo. . . queria 
su propia exaltacién hasta un grado maxi- 
mo”*), this “sentimiento” assumes the form 
of an idea: that of the creation of a “tipo 


semidivino, Prometeo.”® 


* A paper read at the 39th Annual Meeting of 
the AATSP, Dallas, December 26-28, 1957. 


of Chicago 


In both works, once the “idée fixe” has 
crystallized in the minds of the fathers, its 
development in action is similar in these re 
spects: Avito Carrascal tries to choose the 
mother of his “genio” according to a ration 
al principle of selection; Marco believes 
that “el matrimonio debe ser una obra sabia 
de seleccién de la especie.”* Both men 
actually make their choices on the basis of 
sexual attraction. And ultimately both 
Apolodoro Carrascal and Prometeo, who do 
not fulfill the expectations of their fathers, 
commit suicide by hanging. 

One might go further in this comparison 
and point out that the basic reason for the 
action of the fathers in the two novels is 
similar: Marco de Setifano desired “su 
propia exaltacién hasta un grado maximo’; 
D. Fulgencio de Entrambosmares, Avito 
Carrascal’s mentor, gives the clearest indi 
cation of why Avito wanted to create a 
genius when he tells Apolodoro that “el 
erostratismo es la enfermedad del siglo. . . 
la que te hemos querido contagiar.”* The 
essence of “erostratismo” is an effort to 
secure immortality in an age of disbelief in 
religion by making one’s name “imperish- 
able”: “lo mas seguro es tener hijos.”* Psy- 
chologically, then, both fathers are seeking 
the maximum or ultimate in “self-expres- 

_sion.” And both fail. 

The particular intellectual formulations 
to which the two become attached are not, 
however, the same. Avito’s sociological 
pedagogy assumes the careful training and 
influencing of the child, and, while, insofar 
as heredity is concerned, physical excel- 
lence in the parents is essential, love, be. 
tween the parents and between them and 
offspring, is not; indeed, love seems to Avito 
to be irreconcilable with the successful ap 
plication of sociological pedagogy. For Mar- 
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co, heredity is of primary importance; and 
love between parents and for the child is 
important and real. Avito’s failure is a psy- 
chological failure of a parent; Marco's is 
due to an unexplained quirk of “fate,” for 
there is no indication of why Prometeo 
should turn out to be deformed, as is the 
case, when his parents are apparently phys- 
ically perfect. 

If there are similarities in psychological 
motivation, the emphases and effects of the 
two novels are really quite different. In 
Unamuno’'s novel, the psychological rela- 
tionship between father Cand mother) and 
son is central; in Ayala’s, what is most im 
portant is Marco's decision about what the 
appropriate sort of activity for him in life 
is to be and the outcome of the action he 
takes. In his talks with his uncle about what 
he ought to do, he rejects, at first, the 
classification of men into men of thought 
and men of action; he wants to be a combi- 
nation of both of these types, although his 
uncle tells him that they are not combin- 
able. After travel and experience of many 
different milieux, Marco agrees that the 
synthesis is not possible in the terms he 
originally assumed; he is a man of thought, 
he concludes, but one who has the power 
to perform the noblest “action,” that of 
engendering the man of action, Prometeo, 
who will be the “redeemer” of mankind. 
His uncle agrees that Prometheus is en- 
gendered by men like Marco but disagrees 
about how Prometheus can be effective in 
redeeming mankind: “No creo, como tu, 
que la humanidad es ornamento adosado al 
cielo por la naturaleza semidivina de al- 
gunos hombres de excepcién. Estos hombres 
tocan el cielo con la frente porque los 
demas hombres los aupan. No es por virtud 
de la cima del arbol el ser cima, sino por 
virtud del tronco y de las raices. No es por 
virtud de la punta de una piramide el ser 
punta, sino de la base. Deja que la humani- 
dad se hunda de firme en el lodo, hasta que 
haga pie. Después ya vendra el Prometeo.”* 

These discussions between Marco and 
his uncle are reminiscent of those that 
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Baroja, who often discussed the theme of 
the man of action and the man of thought, 
wrote for Andrés Hurtado and his uncle. 
Iturrioz, in El arbol de la ciencia, which 
was published in 1912, ten years after 
Amor y pedagogia but four years before 
Prometeo. In Baroja’s novel, the uncle sug 
gests that there are only two practical solu 
tions to the problem of what right conduct 
should be: “o la abstencién, y la contempla 
cién indiferente de todo, o la accién limi- 
tandose a un circulo pequeno.”'® And again: 
“Desde un punto de vista puramente cienti 
fico, yo no puedo aceptar esa teoria de la 
duplicidad de la funcién vital; inteligencia 
a un lado, voluntad a otro, no.”'' Andrés 
also fails as a father, although he consents 
to be one against his better judgment and 
only because of his wife’s insistence. Ulti 
mately his failure seems to be ascribed to 
his inability to be a man of action: “Este 
muchacho no tenia fuerza para vivir. Era 
un epicureo, un aristécrata, aunque él] no lo 
creia.”"* 

In Prometeo the ethical discussions be 
tween uncle and nephew bulk large. There 
is clearly a difference of opinion between 
the two; and the “desenlace” of the story 
seems to prove the uncle right, since Mar 
co's expectations are shockingly and com 
pletely frustrated. In terms of probability 
in the sequence of events of the plot, how 
ever, there is no apparent reason for this 
frustration. Whatever quirk in the opera: 
tions of heredity may be supposed to be at 
work, the reader is left to wonder why the 
chance development of Prometeo’s being 
born deformed should invalidate Marco's 
idea in any general way. The explanation 
for this manipulation of the action seems to 
be Ayala’s intention to show that Marco's 
behavior is unwise. It may be assumed from 
this passage in the poem preceding the final 
chapter, the chapter in which the failure of 
the “experiment” is recorded, that it is not 
the author's intention to ridicule Marco's 
purpose so much as the way in which he 
has tried to carry it out: 


Y se escucha una voz incognita 
que habla con musica benigna: 
“Odysseus, hombre esforzado, 
que has puesto tan alto la mira 
y has disparado tu flecha 
contra el cielo que a todos cobija; 
si otra vez repites la hazafa, 
cuida de poner bien prendida 
en la punta de la flecha tu alma, 
tu propia alma dolorida, 
y, con tu voluntad robusta, 
uego, volando, al cielo enviala.”' 
Evidence for what is wrong with Marco's 
action is to be found in the remarks of his 
uncle, previously quoted: It is a mistake to 
think that such an ambitious attempt by 
one man to regenerate society can be suc- 
cessful; the improvement of society is a 
long, slow process. Whether the “message” 
in the novel can be extended to the point 
where one may say that Ayala means to 
suggest that the recovery of Spain (these 
novels, it is to be recalled, are subtitled 
“novelas poematicas de la vida espanola”) 
will require intelligent, sustained, coopera- 
tive action rather than ambitious, individual 
efforts is moot. This seems a reasonable in- 
ference from the story’s contents, however, 
and from Ayala’s continuing concern with 
the crisis Spain was passing through during 
the first part of the twentieth century." 
Unamuno’s novel is considerably more 
complex than Ayala’s; and its “ideological” 
purpose, if any, is less clear. In his tongue- 
in-cheek prologue, written in the third per- 
son, Unamuno says: “El defecto mas grave 
que a esta obra puede sefialarsele es que no 
se sabe a punto fijo qué es lo que en ella se 
propone su autor, pues nos resistimos a 
creer que no se proponga mas que hacer 
reir a unos y escandalizar a otros.”?® 
Romera-Navarro, in his analysis of Amor 
y pedagogia, says: “:Qué se ha propuesto 
Unamuno? Desde luego, no sera demos- 
trar la tesis de la omnipotencia del amor, 
ya que no necesita ello demostracién, y 
espiritu tan original no iba a meterse ahora 
en probar una verdad mas conocida y gasta- 
da que las piedras de las Piramides. Ni 
creemos que se propusiera atacar la mania 
pedagégica y las ridiculeces de la ciencia 
mal entendida, porque para eso hubiera 
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cuidado de pintarlas con justo colorido y de 
impresionarnos con la sinceridad de aquel- 
los caracteres que la padecen . . . Semeja 
dar a entender el autor que aspira a algo 
mas que hacer reir a unos y escandalizar a 
otros, pero cual sea ese superior intento, 
queda para nosotros en el mayor misterio. 
. . « Lo que si nos parece exacto y pro 
badisimo es que Unamuno se ha propuesto 
decir cosas raras y ser excéntrico a toda 
costa.”"*" 

In a “prologo-epilogo” written for the 
second edition of the novel (1934), Una 
muno says: “En esta novela... esta en 
germen—y mas que en germen—lo mas y lo 
mejor de lo que he revelado después en mis 
otras novelas.”'? And later in the same es 
say: “zQué importan las ideas, las ideas 
intelectuales? Por esto el sentimiento, no la 
concepcién racional del universo y de la 
vida, se refleja, mejor que en un sistema 
filoséfico o que en una novela realista, en 
un poema, en prosa o en verso, en una 
leyenda, en una novela.”"* 

From the statements just quoted, it 
would seem that Unamuno thought that he 
was doing in Amor y pedagogia what he 
did as a novelist in all his fiction and that 
“lo que en ella se propone su autor” is that 
reflection of the “sentimiento . . . del uni 
verso y de la vida” to which he refers. It 
would follow, then, that Amor y pedagogia, 
in its author's view at least, is not a “novela 
de tesis,” as the title might suggest. 

The book does, of course, deal with ideas, 
satirically and humorously in the main; and 
they are used as one factor or motif in the 
development of the plot. In explanation of 
the caricature of “sociological pedagogy,” 
one should note that this treatment of the 
subject is consistent with an intellectual 
tendency of the period: 

“La generacién que recibid sus primeras im- 
presiones cientificas hacia los afios 60 y 70 del 
siglo pasado—ha escrito Spranger—, estaba com- 
pletamente inmersa en las categorias bioldégicas y 
dominada por el esquema basico de la teoria de 
la evolucién, hasta el punto de que, como se sabe, 
muy notables cultivadores de las ciencias del 


espiritu—Schaffle, Nietzsche, Paulsen, von Gierke 
y temporalmente el mismo Dilthey—esperaban 
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que la salvacién cientifica vendria de extender 
estos conceptos fundamentales a sus propios pro- 
blemas. Hacia 1890 comenz6 un giro decisivo en 
la vida entera del espiritu. 

Esa es la situacion histérica del espiritu eu 
ropeo que confusamente perciben, cada uno a su 
hombres de nuestra generacién del 98. 
Para todos ellos, la vida es superior e irreductible 
a la razon, el sentimiento superior a la logica, la 
sinceridad mas valiosa que la consecuencia. Cuan 
tas palabras expresan la actividad no racional de 
la vida humana—pasion, voluntad, sentimiento, 

sensibilidad, inefable, emocién—se vallan_ estam- 

adas con rara frecuencia en las no sama de todos 
pe escritores del grupo. 

Unamuno paso en su mocedad de un cienti 
ficismo progresista y spenceriano al invariable v 
bien conocido irracionalismo de toda su vida 
restante. ! 


Unamuno does not, in all probability, 
expect his readers to take Avito Carrascal’s 
ideas about education seriously as ideas; 
and Don Fulgencio, whose views are given 
much more space than Avito's, does not 
really take them seriously either.*” What 
does seem to be the “theme” of the book is 
the presentation and resolution of the situa- 
tion of conflict created for Apolodoro, the 
son, involving mother, father, sweetheart, 


rival, and others, whose mutually contra- 
dictory views and urgings produce tensions 
and frustrations that seem overpowering to 
the boy. This is Unamuno’s clearest ex- 
planation of Apolodoro’s decision to kill 


himself: “El pobre Apolodoro, tras dias de 
besar y morder Ja almohada por las noches. 
va encalmandose y ya parece no pesarle 
que Clarita le dejara, antes bien se com- 
place, alla, muy en su interior, en tener tal 
excusa para dimitir la vida, como es su 
secreto anhelo. Porque zpara qué sirve ya, 
fracasado como cuentista y como novio? 
Diriase que esta necesidad de morir él ha 
guiado al Destino, al Determinismo, a que 
Clarita le deje. Era menester una motiva- 
cién.”** It is not, then, primarily his father’s 
eccentric ideas as such that motivate Apolo- 
doro’s decision; it is not even his father’s 
influence alone that is responsible, although 
this is undoubtedly important. The novel 
ultimately centers mainly about the psy- 
chological predicament of Apolodoro, the 
sufferings of adolescence, the difficulty of 
the emotional relations between parents and 


children, the importance of love and of the 
attainment of some natural longings for 
esteem and status. And, ironically, it is con 
cerned with an afhirmation of life. Don Ful- 
gencio, who, toward the end of the book, 
becomes more and more like Unamuno 
himself in his views, most especially in his 
last long talk with Apolodoro when, in 
speaking of “erostratismo,” he vividly de- 
scribes his fear of death and longing for 
immortality, insists upon this: “gQué soy 
yo? Un hombre que tiene conciencia de 
que vive, que se manda vivir y no que se 
deja vivir, un hombre que quiere vivir, 
Apolodoro, vivir, vivir. Yo tengo voluntad 
y no resignacion de vivir; yo no me resigno 
a morir porque quiero vivir; no, no me 
resigno a morir, no me resigno ... jy 
moriré!"** 

Even Apolodoro’s suicide may, in Una- 
muno’s paradoxical way of developing his 
“dialectic,” be seen as part of this affirma- 
tion. Not long before he hangs himself, 
Apolodoro sees a corpse floating down the 
river and has a talk with his rival Federico 
about this. Federico’s opinion: “Sdlo se 
suicida el que odia a la muerte; los melan- 
célicos enamorados de ella viven para gozar 
en esperarla, y asi, cuanto mas tiempo la 
esperan, mas tiempo gozan . . .”** may, to- 
gether with Apolodoro’s determination to 
father a child before he dies, be the clearest 
evidence of this. 

What does a comparison of these two 
novels, then, indicate? First, an obvious 
similarity in certain incidents of the plots: 
the psychological motivation of the action, 
the determination of each of the two fathers 
to engender a genius, the manner of selec- 
tion of a mate, and the deaths of the off- 
spring by suicide. Beyond this, the plots 
illustrate the insufficiency of the dominat- 
ing ideas held by the two fathers, ideas 
which, although by no means identical, 
have in common a rather naive optimism 
about the effectiveness with which man, 
acquainted with a smattering of scientific 
or pseudo-scientific information, can con- 
trol nature and, specifically, shape human 
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nature. But, as works of fiction, as literary 
wholes, the novels are quite dissimilar. 
Pérez de Ayala’s novelette is a “novela de 
tesis,” if by this is meant a work in which 
idea or thought is dominant and other ele 
ments in the structure are somewhat arbi- 
trarily made to serve this idea or thought. 
The “desenlace” of Prometeo seems most 
intelligible in terms of such a purpose; any 
other interpretation of the plot would ap- 
pear to result in no significance, whether 
mimetic or didactic, other than that of em 
phasizing the element of chance in human 
life. 

Unamuno’'s novel, however, despite the 
fact that, as usual in his fiction, there is a 
considerable diffuseness of structure attrib 
utable to the rather rambling development 
of character through dialogue and the in- 
clusion of a large sampling of the author's 
views on a number of topics, rises to a cli- 
max whose effect is essentially emotional: 
the self-destruction of Apolodoro, driven to 
this act by an accumulation of psychological 
pressures which is convincingly shown to 
be irresistible. It is precisely because Amor 
y pedagogia is not, ultimately, a “novela de 
tesis,” or even a “novel of ideas,” but es 
sentially an imitative work, that is, one 
which represents a complete and plausible 
action performed by human beings and 
whose purpose is to produce an emotional 
effect, that “no se sabe a punto fijo qué es 


lo que en ella se propone su autor.” If one 
is to attempt to say what the “pedagogy” 
of the novel consists of, one might do best 
to quote Avito Carrascal himself, as he 
reappears, twelve years later, in Niebla: 


“Ensenha mucho la vida, y mas la muerte: 
ensenan mas, mucho mis que la ciencia.”** 
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FRANCISCA SANCHEZ AND THE 
“SEMINARIO-ARCHIVO DE RUBEN DARIO” 
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; It was through a very unexpected se 
quence of events that during the writer's 
sabbatical year in Spain, 1956-57, she had 
the great pleasure of becoming personally 
acquainted with Francisca Sanchez, the 
widow and inspiration of Rubén Dario, of 
whom he said, “Francisca Sanchez, acom 
paname.”* 

Attending a course at the Universidad 
de Madrid entitled “La versificacién cuan 
titativa en la poesia hispanoamericana”™ 
given by Dr. Antonio Oliver, recognized as 
a Spanish poet and essayist as well as pro 
fessor, | learned that he was well acquaint- 
ed with Francisca Sanchez and that she 
would move to Madrid in the near future. 
In March of 1957, I had the pleasure of 
meeting her, being taken to her home in 
Madrid by Dr. Oliver as an admirer of 
Rubén Dario and a good friend and col 
league of don Antonio, as she affectionately 
calls Dr. Oliver. My relationship with 
Francisca Sanchez has not been that of 
an inquiring reporter, but of a friend who 
visited with her very frequently from 
March until my departure in July. 

Before describing her personally, I 
should like to discuss some of the events 
which preceded her departure from the 
little town of Navalsauz in the Sierra de 
Gredos, near Avila, where she had been 
born and to which she returned after the 
death of her beloved Rubén. It had been 
known for a long time that Francisca San 
chez was living in Navalsauz and was zeal- 
ously guarding a valuable collection of 
Dario’s papers. More than once eager seek- 
ers of information had ventured the trip by 


* A paper read at the 39th Annual Meeting of 
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poor roads and burro to her home, attempt 
ing to pry from her information concern 
ing Rubén Dario and to inveigle any bits of 
documents which they might be able to 
secure. Having been prodded by many. 
and even robbed of some of the documents 
by one who used the information for his 
own personal gain, Francisca Sanchez was 
in no mood to divulge even one bit ol 
information to those who sought her out. 

It was Dr. Oliver and his wife, the 
famous Spanish poetess Carmen Conde, 
who changed the course of events greatly. 
In the Spring of 1956, chronologically close 
to the fiftieth anniversary of the publication 
of Cantos de vida y esperanza (1905), Dr. 
Oliver had suggested that there be created 
in Madrid a “Seminario de Literatura His 
panoamericana” which should bear the 
name of Rubén Dario. The seminar was 
to have as its purpose the study of Dario’s 
works and those of other Spanish Ameri- 
can poets of importance. In the poet Julian 
Pemartin and Jesis Rubio, Minister of 
Education, Dr. Oliver had influential 
friends who helped bring this goal to 
realization. 


At the same time, Dr. Oliver had been 
desirous for several years of visiting Fran- 
cisca Sanchez, and on May 15, 1956, at 
the end of a monographic course he was 
giving at the Universidad de Madrid en- 
titled “Poesia del Modernismo,” with his 
students, he made his first visit to Francisca 
Sanchez. He was received very warmly by 
her and after this visit in May, there were 
many others in the company of his wife, 
Carmen Conde, and Sr. Pemartin. Within 
five months Francisca SA4nchez had carried 
through her decision to give all the docu- 
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ments to the Spanish government, this 

“Archivo” was combined with the proposed 
“Seminario” to form the “Seminario-Archivo 
de Rubén Dario,” and Francisca Sanchez 
was preparing to move to Madrid. 

The succession of events from that first 
visit until all the documents were turned 
over to the Spanish government on October 
25, 1956, was rapid but quiet. There were 
very few people who were aware that this 
wealth of information would soon be avail- 
able for study, for it unfortunately coin 
cided with another great and_ evidently 
overshadowing event for Spain — the an 
nouncement of the awarding of the coveted 
Nobel Prize for Literature to the renowned 
Spanish poet, Juan Ramén Jiménez. 

In part of a specially tape-recorded inter 
view for the writer, dofia Francisca explains 
how she finally decided to surrender these 
documents: 


Pues, seria el destino de la vida, la suerte, o 
zquién sabe? milagro, tal vez mandado por Dios. 
. Lo que no habian hecho tantos que me han 
visitado . . . lo hizo un matrimonio . . . dofia 
Carmen Conde y don Antonio Oliver. Tal vez el 
corazon de dos mujeres, frente a frente . . . veia 
un destin, un milagro. . . . y me acordé de una 
cosa tan grande que mi Rubén me dijo en la 
ultima carta: “Si vivo, nos iremos a Buenos Aires 
. y si muero, desde el otro mundo velaré por 
’ Ha llegado el momento en que tal vez haya 
por mi. 
entonces, esos papeles, esas joyas, ese tescro, 
équé sera de ésos? Que évan a ser victimas de 
quién? Tal vez de los ratones. Estan en un bail. 
Estos sefiores se fueron y a pocos dias vol- 
vieron a visitarme. Y a cada vez yo veia las cosas 
mas claras. Yo me veia enferma. Yo me veia 
agotadita. . . . Me veia en esos hielos, en esas 
nieves de niebla. Y decidi. :Para quién soy es- 
pafiola? No lo vendo por dinero; no lo doy por 
dinero que se me ofrece por todas partes. gS 
espafiola y debe ser para mi patria. 


It was thus that dofa Francisca gave 
up Rubén’s papers and moved to Madrid. 
When one learns of the remuneration she 
has in exchange for the collection, one 
realizes that she did do it for Spain. The 
government has provided her a rather com- 
fortable apartment in one of the newer 
suburbs of Madrid where she is living with 
her daughter by a subsequent marriage 
and her family. She is receiving a small 
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yearly income and there are also certain 
privileges for the family. 

The writer's first visit to the home of 
Francisca Sanchez was a momentous one 
for her. Don Antonio and I walked the two 
flights of stairs to the second-floor apart 
ment and I confess to being somewhat 
awed as to just what one would say to the 
“companera” and “baculo” of Rubén 
Dario, whom I had known only through 
his writings. | was immediately put at ease. 
My being a friend of don Antonio im 
mediately took from her any suspicion. 
Being a “doctora de los Estados Unidos” 
(and evidently the first American who had 
ever visited her), I was warmly welcomed. 

Almost before I took good note of her, 
I found great interest in the room in which 
we were received. It was the dining room 
living room, furnished in an average way. 
On one wall was a large photograph of 
Rubén Dario, and close to it, lower down, 
hung a small one of Rubén, hijo. The 
adjacent wall held a larger picture of 
Francisca Sanchez with Rubén, hijo, at the 
time of his First Communion. A_ large 
picture in color of The Lord’s Supper 
hung over the buffet. 

My eves went back to Francisca Sanchez 
who was talking animatedly with don An 
tonio. She was dressed in the habit of 
Carmen (as always), was of average sta- 
ture, and tended to be well built. Her 
hair, almost without gray despite her 
eighty-two years, is pulled back into a 
knot and outlines her full, but wrinkled 
face. She is very alert mentally, walks 
quickly, and speaks in a firm, clear voice, 
somewhat harsh but yet gentle. It is evi- 
dent that she is deeply interested in her 
family. It is even more evident that al- 
though forty-two years have passed, she 
has by no means forgotten her beloved 
Rubén. 

She lives in the present but speaks 
with intense longing of her past life with 
Rubén. It was in 1900 that she met him 
for the first time, and in 1901 she was 
called to Paris to be with him. To her, 
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Parisian life was a real experience. She 
recalls that she learned to speak French 
fluently and that by the time Rubén left 
for the United States in 1914 to give 
talks on “La paz y la guerra” she no 
longer felt at home in Spain. One and 
one-half years after his departure, she had 
lost five members of her family, including 
her beloved Rubén. Her health broke as a 
result of these incidents and upon the 
doctor's advice, she returned to Navalsauz 
from Madrid. Being accustomed to life in 
Paris, she found village life very crude. 
Rubén had learned much from Francisca, 
but Francisca had also received a great 
deal in exchange, for it was he who taught 
her to read and write, and it was with him 
that she had made so many trips to places 
which would otherwise have been un- 


known to her. 

Although the situation was tempting, 
the writer had no desire to ply Francisca 
Sanchez with questions upon visiting her, 
for she valued her friendship too highly. 


It was evident that she still remains cau- 
tious and silent and discusses all of her 
past life only with don Antonio and dona 
Carmen. Her reason undoubtedly lies in 
the thought she expressed in 1952 to Juan 
Fernandez Figueroa, editor of Indice de 
artes y letras, when he quoted her as say- 
ing, “No, si no voy a hablar. Ya se lo 
diré a usted . . . cuando hagamos un libro 

. con todos estos papeles y el testamento, 
vy otro baul que tengo arriba” (Ano 7, Num. 
5455, p. 10). This vear her memoirs are 
beginning to be written by Carmen Conde 
and plans are to publish them upon their 
completion. Dona Francisca has full confi- 
dence in these two people who plaved 
such a vital role in the establishment of the 
Seminario-Archivo and are two of the four 
who are working in it. 

All the valuable papers preserved by 
Francisca Sanchez are now collected into 
the “Seminario-Archivo de Rubén Dario,” 
which includes thousands of documents, 
dating in the main from 1899 to 1914. It 
contains poems, letters, autographs, notes, 


original manuscripts in prose, photographs 
of Dario in life and in death, and even 
bills and such minute items as meal checks 
which he had saved. There is correspond 
ence with almost every important contem- 
porary writer of Spain and Spanish Ameri- 
ca, as well as Haiti. These letters contain 
many items of literary criticism of, and by 
Dario which are shedding new light on 
many phases of his writings and making 
obsolete much material of criticism which 
has preceded. 

Work in organizing and cataloguing 
the material has been in progress for al 
most a year. On June 1, 1957, the first 
official visit was made to the Seminario 
Archivo. This visit had as its purpose to 
inform the Ambassador of Nicaragua ofh- 
cially that the “Seminario-Archivo de Ru 
bén Dario” had been established. Its forma 
tion has been the impetus for many 
countries to offer and send documents 
valuable to the collection, including, for 
example, Chile's gift of the material of the 
phase of Dario’s life spent in that country. 

A visit to the Seminario-Archivo in June 
showed the writer that already much had 
been accomplished. Each document has 
been numbered and recorded. The first 
organization of the material was the 
separation of the documents according to 
country, and each individual file is now 
being studied. Dr. Oliver reports that the 
work is progressing and that he has now 
completed the correspondence between 
Dario and Unamuno, and Dario and 
Menéndez y Pelayo. 

The collection is revealing the man as 
well as his writings. For example, he says 
to Antonio Palomero before his trip to 
Nicaragua in 1907, “Voy a Madrid, pa- 
sando por Nicaragua. Volveré de Ministro. 
Y entonces, ‘Espafia, ya para siempre.’ ” In 
a previous letter to Unamuno in 1899, he 
wrote, “Yo no me creo escritor americano, 
mucho menos soy castellano; yo le con- 
fesaré con rubor?, no pienso en castellano; 
mis bien pienso en francés 0, mejor, 
pienso ‘ideograficamente.’ ” 
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One cannot help looking forward with 
anticipation to the many new lights which 
the Seminario-Archivo will throw on the 
writings of one as important as Rubén 
Dario. It is praiseworthy that the Spanish 
government was desirous of establishing 
the Seminario-Archivo. One must also be 
grateful that two such sincere people as 
dofa Carmen Conde and Dr. Antonio 
Oliver have arisen to warrant the conh 
dence of Francisca Sanchez and thus effect 
her gift to the Spanish government. And 
most of all, the world can be forever grate 
ful to Francisca Sanchez that she so loved 
Dario and cherished his works that she 
preserved them and guarded them zeal 
ously, surrendering them only under 
circumstances when they would not be 
used for personal gain, but for the infor 
mation of all Hispanists. For the Semin 
ario-Archivo will be available to anyone 


who wishes to study Dario and his writ 
ings. 

Dofia Francisca is deeply interested in 
the progress of the work of the Seminario 
Archivo. The writer asked Dr. Oliver 
before leaving Madrid if there were any 
way in which we, as Americans, could 
assist in this work. His immediate reply 
was that anyone knowing of unpublished 
material of, or information concerning 
Rubén Dario, could transmit this infor 
mation to the “Seminario-Archivo de 
Rubén Dario.” They, in turn, are making 
their findings available and are pleased to 
answer questions concerning their research. 
This vear Dr. Oliver is giving a course at 
the Universidad de Madrid entitled “Vida 


y obra de Rubén Dario através de su 


Archivo.” This is the first step in the new 
book opening concerning the life and 


works of Rubén Dario. 
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SPAIN IN THE NOVELS OF CELA AND BAROJA 


Rosert 
University of Cincinnati 


Pio Baroja (1872-1956) and Camilo Jose 
Cela Cb. 1916) are both post-war novelists. * 
Che former devoted himself to expressing 
the abulic state of mind of his nation, par 
ticularly of the Spaniards of the nether 
regions of Madrid, following the Spanish 
American War; the latter is intent on 
portraying the seemingly senscless negati 
vism of his people following the Spanish 
Civil War (1936-1939). Both writers 
dwell on the agonizing vacuum which 
confronts their both present 
nothingness as a theme of life in their 
novels. The everflow of life leads nowhere 
-except unto death. And death and death 
alone presents the only escape or solution 
to the otherwise inescapable and turbulent 
muddle which is life. 

Although the novelistic themes of Baroja 
and Cela are basically identical in scope, 
because of changing environmental condi 
tions and individual differences in creative 
talent, characters situations are 
moulded from a form which conforms to 
a unique realm of human experience in 
each case. Thus, the mundane problems 
of the characters of Baroja are naturally 
better understood in light of the social 
conditions of the early nineteen hundreds, 
whereas the protagonists in the novels of 
Cela operate within the structure of 
present-day Spanish Society. The signifi 
cant literary analogy, however, rests not 
so much on the similarity of conflicts ex 
perienced by the characters as it does on 
the comparative identity of thematic value 
regarding the authors’ vision of Spain. In 
the novels of Baroja and Cela Spain is 
conceived as a living abyss into which 
characters are flung to struggle and even 


societies; 


* A paper read at the 39th Annual Meeting of 
the AATSP, Dallas, December 26-28, 1957. 


tually to evaporate. For Cela as well as 
for Baroja Spain does not constitute a 
mere static scene, but rather an organism 
without purpose, a monster which reduces 
man to a state of action which is logical 
only when seen in harmony with the en 
vironment. The concept of Spain, then, 
would appear to be the key for the sym 
pathetic understanding of the characters. 
In fact, it might be further said that the 
creation of characters is subordinated to 
the authors’ vision of Spain, their novels’ 
real reason for being. The characters are 
secondary; they depend for their logical 
development on the authors’ concept of 
Spain. Their course of action must be seen 
in this light in order to be appreciated as 
real. 

There is one significant difference in 
the approach of Baroja and Cela. The 
older novelist, perhaps in harmony with 
the period of which he writes as well as 
with his own personality, manifests his 
attitude toward Spain in terms of inaction. 
His characters think more than they do. 
For the most part they are prolocutors 
rather than protagonists. The words of the 
heroine of Fl Mundo Es Ansi seem to 
summarize the position of inaction. 

{El mundo es ansi! Con mucha frecuencia me 
acuerdo de aquel escudo del pueblo y de su con 
cisa layenda. 

La vida es esto: crueldad, ingratitud, incon 
sciencia, desdén de la fuerza por la debilidad, y 
asi son los hombres y las mujeres, y asi somos 
todos. 

Si; tedo es violencia, todo es crueldad en la 
vida, v zqué hacer? No se puede abstenerse de 
vivir, no se puede parar, hay que seguir marchan 
do hasta el final . . . Y el lema del escudo de 
Navaridas le vino otra vez a la imaginacién: “F] 
mundo es ansf.”! 

The characters in Cela’s novels, on the 
other hand, do not suffer in silence. Their 
inner conflicts are translated into action. 
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They may, at times, withdraw and hesitate 
to act, but ultimately they will live their 
lives in terms of extrospection rather than 
introspection. In effect, they strive to solve 
their inner conflicts by means of action. 
Since their problems and aspirations always 
remain in a confused state, their actions 
result equally vague and_indetermined, 
explicable only in terms of the chaos and 
lack of direction in which they exist. 
Cruelty of action often becomes their 
vehicle of expression, thus they establish 
their relationship with their society: : 
huir tampoco podia; iba indefectiblemente 
camino de la ruina . No habia mas 
solucién que golpear, golpear sin piedad, 
rapidamente, para acabar lo mas pronto 
posible.* 

And so Pascual Duarte determines to kill 
—to give himself life by means of human 
destruction. He had begun by destroying 
a dog, but soon his thirst for blood became 
a passion, an aberration. 

In the novels by Cela little space is 
devoted to the description of environmental 
conditions per se; the reader acquires a 
vision of Spain primarily through the be- 
havior of the characters. In La Colmena, 
for example, the intertwining lives of the 
people, who are constantly moving about 
in the cafés of Madrid, serve to give us a 
view of the author's concept of Spain. The 
following episode in the life of a seemingly 
inconsequential and_ insignificant person 
succeeds in revealing the author’s acrimon- 
ius attitude toward his country. 

La otra se llama Dorita. La perdié un semi- 
narista de su pueblo, en unas vacaciones. E]! semi- 
narista, que ya murid, se llamaba Conjoncio Alba. 
El nombre habia sido una broma pesada de su 
padre, que era muy bruto. . . 

El seminarista, que llegs6 a canénigo de la 
Catedral de Leén, la llevé6, ensefidndole unas 
estampitas, de colores chillones, que representa- 
ban milagros de San José de Calasanz, hasta las 
orillas del Curuefio y alli, en un prado, pasé todo 
lo que tenia que pasar. Dorita y el seminarista 
eran los dos de Valdeteja, por la provincia de 
Leén. La chica, cuando lo acompajiaba, tenia el 


presentimiento de que no iba camino de nada 
bueno, pero se dejaba llevar, iba como medio 
boba 


Dorita tuvo un hijo, y el seminarista, en otro 


permiso en que volvié por el pueblo, no quiso ni 
verla. 

—Es una mala mujer-decia,un engendro del 
Enemigo, capaz de perder con sus arteras majfias 
al mas templado. jApartemos la vista de 
ella! 

A Dorita la echaron de su casa y anduvo una 
temporada vagando por los pueblos, con el nifio 
colgado de los pechos. La criatura fué a morir, 
una noche, en unas cuevas que hay sobre el rio 


Burejo, en la provincia de Palencia. La madre no 
dijo nada a nadie; le colgé unas piedras al cuello 


y lo tird al rio, a que se lo comieran las truchas. 
Después, cuando ya no habia remedio, se eché a 
llorar y estuvo cinco dias metida en la cueva, sin 
ver a nadie y sin comer. 

Dorita tenia dieciséis afios y un aire triste y 
sofiador de perro sin duefio, de bestia errabunda. 

Anduvo algiuin tiempo tirada—como un mueble 
desportillado—por los burdeles de Valladolid y de 
Salamanca, hasta que ahorré para el viaje y se 
vino a la capital. Aqui estuvo en una casa de la 
calle de la Madera, bajando, a la izquierda, que le 
llamaban la Sociedad de las Naciones porque 
habia muchas extranjeras . . 

The invention of such an_ incident, 
however faithfully it may reflect true con 
ditions, represents an indictment of society 
as a whole. It is not just the seminarist who 
is opprobious; nor is it just one organization 
which is shown in a bad light. The com 
penetration of lives is brought about by 
evil and misery. All concerned, Dorita’s 
parents too, have contributed to her de- 
linquency. Evil is upon all. There is no 
nobility in the Spain of Cela. 

Although the novels of Baroja present 
as acrimonius a view of Spain as those of 
Cela, the Basque writer relies heavily on 
descriptions of “natural” conditions to ex 
press his attitude toward society. Life in 
Spain is portrayed not only by means of 
the creation of abulic characters but also 
through the sensory descriptions of dwell 
ings and streets. Misery is perceived in 
terms of atmosphere as much or perhaps 
even more than in terms of behavior. To 
permeate the lives of the novelistic 
characters we must pass through the phy- 
sical world they occupy. The following 
passage from La Busca epitomizes the 
habitat of Baroja’s characters: 

Halldbase el patio siempre sucio; en un Angulo 
se levantaba un montén de trastos inservibles, 
cubierto de chapas de cinc; se veian telas puercas 
y tablas carcomidas, escombros, ladrillos, tejas y 
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cestos: un revoltijo de mil diablos. Todas las 
tardes algunas vecinas lavaban en el patio, y 
cuando terminaban su faena vaciaban los lebriilos 
en el suelo, y los grandes charcos, al secarse, de- 
jaban manchas blancas y regueros azules del agua 
de anil. Solian echar también los vecinos por cual- 
quier parte la basura, y cuando llovia, como se 
obturaba casi siempre la boca del sumidero, se 
producia una satin insoportable de la co 
rrupcion del agua negra que inundaba el patio, y 
sobre la cual nadaban ojes de col y papeles 
pringosos. * 

This is the home of a man who lives in 
a neighborhood of hatred, as the author 
calls it. Once we enter into the filth of 
domiciles, we readily penetrate into the 
lives of people who inhabit them. The 
exterior reflects the interior. Inner life is 
in harmony with its outer appearance. 

Baroja seems to be like Cela without 
cruelty, or perhaps it would be kinder to 
the memory of the late author to say that 
Cela is Baroja plus cruelty in action. In 
the Spain of Baroja people live in profound 
sleep: “Vivian como hundidos en las som 
bras de un sueho profundo, sin formarse 
idea clara de su vida, sin aspiraciones, ni 
planes, ni proyectos, ni nada.”® 
In the Spain of Cela people live in a 
profound sleep without direction or mean 
ing, but in this sleep they live out their 
lives killing and hating and destroying all 
that stands in their way—in their desire 
to enjoy a meaningless sleep. 

In the last analysis, the novels of Baroja 
and Cela succeed more in recreating life 
in Spain and thus in giving us a picture 
of their society than in creating characters 
whose lives we can experience as our own. 
The people in Baroja’s novels are much 
too engrossed in living out their lives in 
accordance with their environment to 
emerge as anything but as the products 
of cause and effect. The characters are 
the puppets; social conditions the puppe- 


teer. The characters of Cela’s novel seem to 
be impressionistic tools who are used to 
create effect; they lend atmosphere to the 
vision of Spain. Their destinies, inexorably 
related to their society and completely 
without positive direction, are in harmony 
with the destiny of Spain. 

This brief anlysis of the vision of Spain 
in the novels of Baroja and Cela is not 
intended as a captious criticism of the 
literary achievements of these two authors. 
Indeed, it is questionable whether the critic 
has a right to evaluate literature only in 
terms of or in comparison with the highest 
achievements. On the other hand, the 
value of a novelist cannot be perceived 
solely in absolute terms. Some authors, 
like Cervantes and Galdés, have forged 
great characters as well as believable liter- 
ary situations; others, like Baroja and Cela 
have excelled more in painting social con- 
ditions than in moulding protagonists 
whose lives we can experience as our own. 
Their novelistic characters are incapable 
of transcending their environment. Their 
realitv is believable only in terms of the 
particular world they occupy. It is precisely 
the portraval of the world they occupy, the 
portrayal of Spain, which serves as a key 
to the understanding of people and situa- 
tions in the novels of Baroja and Cela. 


NOTES 
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Solo bajo la especie de region influye de un 
modo vital la tierra sobre el hombre. La conh 
guracion, la escultura del terreno, poblada de sus 
plantas familiares, y sobre ella el aire humedo, 
seco, diafano o pelucido, es el gran escultor de 
humanidad. Como el agua da a 4 piedra, gota a 
gota, su labranza, asi el paisaje modela su raza de 
hombres, gota a gota; es decir, costumbre a 
costumbre. 

Con este epigrate tomado de Ortega y 
Gasset se pretende resumir el efecto que 
produce el paisaje en el alma de sus pobla- 
dores, segun lo han comprendido tan 
eximios escritores del paisaje castellano 
como Ortega y Gasset,? Azorin,” Unamuno* 
y Antonio Machado.* Esta preocupacién 
por el paisaje y sus efectos en la conducta, 
que tanto interesO a los escritores de la 
llamada Generacién del '98, va aparece, 
algunos anos antes, en los Episodios de 
Galdos. Sin embargo, no puede decirse que 
Galdos es un paisajista: el paisaje rarisimas 
veces le interesa. La naturaleza humana 
acapara de tal modo su atencién, que casi 
se olvida por completo de la naturaleza 
fisica. No es asi, en cambio, cuando se 
trata de la Mancha, regién que tiene para 
el un interés especialisimo. Azorin recono- 
cid este interés de Galdés por el paisaje 
castellano: “Galdés ha pintado Espafa, 
pero Galdés ha descrito entre sus pdginas, 
quiz4 con mds amor que ningunas, las de- 
dicadas a Castilla.”* 

Sin embargo, Azorin parece querer dar 
a entender que este interés de Galdés fué 
suscitado por los escritores de la Genera- 
cién del ’98, 0 que por lo menos hubo 
influencias reciprocas: “Seria interesante 
examinar en qué grado el amor a Castilla, 
a las viejas ciudades, a los pueblos, al 
paisaje, suscitado por la generacién de 1898, 
ha influido en el maestro. Si Galdés ha 
influido sobre esos aludidos escritores, esos 
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escritores han ejercido, a su vez, influencia 
sobre Galdés” 59). 

La verdad es que el paisaje manchego 
ya presentaba a Galdés un interés sumo 
cuando Azorin, Ortega y Gasset, A. Ma 
chado y Pio Baroja no habian ni siquiera 
nacido todavia, y Unamuno tenia 
nueve anos. 

Quien analice los Episodios no tardara 
en descubrir que cuando Galdés hace pro 
ceder a un personaje de la Mancha, es 
senal casi segura que va a crear en él un 
personaje quijotesco o sanchopancino. De 
la Mancha es el quijotesco Santiago Fer 
nandez, llamado El Gran Capitan, que a la 
edad de setenta ahos tomo su vieja lanza 
y se aprestaba a salir a la cabeza de un 
escuadrén de cuarenta mujeres a machacar 
cabezas de franceses, hasta que las per 
suasiones de su esposa lo hicieron desistir 
de su locura.? De la Mancha son también: 
Nicomedes Iglesias (De Ovate a la Gran- 
ja), Feliciano Carnicero (Los Apostolicos), 
José Milagro (Montes de Oca, Bodas 
Reales), Bruno Carrasco (Montes de Oca, 
Los Ayacuchos, Bodas Reales), su esposa 
Leandra Quijada de Carrasco (Bodas 
Reales), y sus hijas Eufrasia y Lea (Bodas 
Reales), todos los cuales aparecen con sus 
inconfundibles cualidades quijotescas 0 
sanchescas, 0 conjunto de ambas, como en 
el caso de Nicomedes Iglesias y Leandra 
Quijada. Fuera de estos personajes, dificil 
seria hallar otros que procedan de la Man- 
cha y que tengan vida propia en estas 
novelas. 

La practica de Galdés de convertir en 
un Quijote o en un Sancho toda persona 
de origen manchego sélo parece confirmar 
la opinién de Azorin, quien luego de 
describir el paisaje manchego concluye en 
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La Ruta de Don Quijote: “Y ahora es 
cuando comprendemos como Alonso Qui- 
jano habia de nacer en esta tierras, y 
como su espiritu, sin trabas, libre, habia 
de volar frenético por las regiones del 
ensucno y de la quimera” (p. 77). 

Pero en la Mancha no solo se producen 
Quijotes, como protesta este hijo de Crip- 
tana, en la obra citada: “’Si—dice don 
Victoriano;—en los demas pueblos de la 
Mancha, que se crean Quijote si les place; 
aqui nos sentimos todos companeros y 
hermanos espirituales de Sancho Panza” 
Cp. 122). 

Galdés asocia siempre la Mancha con 
El Quijote. Esta afirmacién tan categérica, 
vy, al parecer, tan atrevida, es invariable 
mente cierta. Al mencionar el autor la 
Mancha, el lector puede estar seguro de 
una recordacion de El Quijote, ya refirién 
dose al autor, a un personaje o episodio 
cualquiera de la obra. 

La primera mencién de la Mancha 
aparece en El 19 de Marzo y el 2 de Mayo, 
cuando don Celestino, comentando sobre 
el inusitado numero de soldados que tra- 
jinaba en Aranjuez, le dice a Gabriel 
Araceli: “—:Ves aquel grupo que hay junto 
a la esquina? Parecen trajineros de la 
Mancha . . . y entre ellos se ven algunos 
uniformes de caballeria” (p. 59). 

Otra mencién de la famosa regién 
aparece en Bailén. En este libro Galdés 
presenta un personaje llamado Santorcaz. 
nacido en Espafia, pero que se crié y educé 
en Francia, adonde fué a establecerse a 
una temprana edad. Santorcaz regresé a 
Espafia pocos dias después de la invasién 
de la peninsula por las huestes de Napo- 
leén. Habiendo servido de soldado bajo el 
Emperador en sus gloriosas campafias por 
Europa, Santorcaz admira a Napoleén 
como al mas grande Emperador que han 
visto ]as naciones y los tiempos. Aunque 
nadie lo sabe todavia, pero muchos lo 
sospechan, Santorcaz es espia francés. Tam- 
poco se sabe hasta ahora que es el padre de 
Inés, novia de Gabriel Araceli, y mas tarde 
su esposa. Santorcaz se halla, a la sazén, 


visitando al patridtico Santiago Fernandez, 
llamado el Gran Capitan. Durante la 
comida, Santorcaz, sin consideracion a los 
sentimientos patrioticos del Gran Capitan, 
se permite contar con elogiosos términos 
las gloriosas campahas en que sirvid bajo 
el mas grande de los Emperadores, Napo 
leon. El Gran Capitan, ofendido, le dice 
que no se puede dar crédito a su cuento 
que parece una novela de caballeria, a | 
cual Santoreaz contesta con estas odiosas 
palabras: “—Si es novela de caballerias lc 
que he contado . . . pronto lo hemos de 
ver en Espafa, porque pasan de cien mil 
los Espaldianes que andan desparramados 
por ahi esperando que su amo y sefor les 
mande empezar la funcién” 13). 
Inflamado’su ardor patridtico, Fernandez 
le previene a su interlocutor que él es de 
Valdesogo de Abajo, pueblecito de la Man 
cha, de donde podrian juntarse cien hom 
bres tales, que bastarian para dar patas 
arriba con todo un regimiento frances. 
Mas tarde aparece Santorcaz atravesando 
la Mancha, en compania de Gabriel 
Araceli y su amigo Andresillo Marijuan. 
Galdés la describe asf por boca de Gabriel: 
Asi atravesamos la Mancha, triste y solitario pais, 
donde el sol esta en su reino y el hombre parece 
obra exclusiva del sol y del polvo; pais entre todos 
famoso desde que el mundo entero hase acostum- 
brado 4 suponer la inmensidad de sus Ilanuras 
recorrida por el caballo de Don Quijote. En 
opinién general es la Mancha la mas fea y la 
menos pintoresca de todas las tierras conocidas, y 
el viajero que viene hoy de Ja costa de Levante 6 
de Andalucia, se aburre junto al ventanillo del 
vagon, anhelando que se acabe pronto aquella 
desnuda estepa, que como inmovil y estancado 
mar de tierra, no ofrece 4 ojos accidente, ni sor- 
presa, ni variedad, ni recreo alguno. (p. 52) 
Para comprender los efectos de esta 
regién en el alma de sus pobladores, se 
transcribiran integramente las siguientes 
consideraciones de Galddés, tan reveladoras 
de su pensamiento, y tan Ilenas de alus- 
iones a El Quijote: 
_ Esto es cierto: la Mancha, si alguna belleza 
tiene, es la belleza de su conjunto, su propia des- 
nudez y monotonfa, que, si no distraen ni sus- 
penden la imaginacién, la dejan libre, ddndole 


espacio y luz donde se precipite sin tropiezo al- 
guno. La grandeza del pensamiento de D. Qui- 
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jote no se comprende sino en la grandeza de la 
Mancha. En un pais montuoso, fresco, verde, 
»oblado de agradables sombras, con lindas casas, 
uertos floridos, luz templada y ambiente espeso, 
D. Quijote no hubiera podido existir, y habria 
muerto en flor, tras la primera salida, sin asom- 
brar al mundo con las grandes hazafias de la 
segunda. 

D. Quijote necesitaba aquel horizonte, aquel 
suelo sin camino; aquella tierra sin direcciones, 
pues por ella se va 4 todas partes, sin ir determi- 
nadamente 4 ninguna; tierras surcadas por las 
veredas del acaso, de la aventura, y donde todo 
cuanto pase, ha de parecer obra de la casualidad 
6 de los genios de la fabula; necesitaba de aquel 
sol que derrite los sesos y hace 4 los cuerdos locos; 
aquel campo sin fin, donde se levanta el polvo de 
imaginarias batallas, produciendo, al transparen- 
tar de la luz, visiones de ejercitos, de gigantes, de 
torres, de castillos; necesitaba aquella escasez de 
ciudades, que hace mas rara y mas extraordinaria 
la presencia de un hombre 6 de un animal; necesi- 
taba aquel silencio cuando hay calma, y aquel 
desaforado rugir de los vientos cuando hay tem- 
pestad; calma y ruido que son igualmente tristes y 
extienden su tristeza 4 todo lo que pasa, de modo 
que si se encuentra un ser humano en aquellas 
soledades, al punto se le tiene por un desgraciado, 
un afligido, un menesteroso, un agraviado que 
anda buscando quien le ampare contra los opre- 
sores y tiranos; necesitaba, repito, aquella total 
ausencia de obras humanas que representan el 
positivismo, el sentido practico, cortapisas de la 
imaginacion, que la detendrian en su insensato 
vuelo; necesitaba, en fin, que el hombre no 
pusiera en aquellos campos mas muestra de su 
industria _y de su ciencia que los patriarcales 
molinos de vientos, 4 los cuales sdlo el lenguaje 
faltaria para ser colosos, inquietos y furibundos, 
que desde lejos Ilaman y espantan al viajero con 
sus gestos amenazadores. (pp. 52-54) 


Esto decia y esto pensaba Galdds alla 
por 1873, cuando se escribiéd esta novela; 
pensamientos que guardan extraordinario 
parecido con los de los escritores de la 
Generacién del 98 ya citados. Mientras 
cruzaba le Mancha, Gabriel dice: “Al 
atravesarla no podia menos de acordarme 
de D. Quijote, cuya lectura estaba fresca 
en mi imaginacién” (p. 54). 

El efecto que produce el paisaje man- 
chego en el animo no sélo se limita a los 
pobladores de esa regién, sino que también 
a los que suelen viajar por ella, como 
sucedié con estos tres viajeros: Santorcaz, 
Araceli y Marijuan. Los tres van caballeros 
en sendos machos. Santorcaz, de vez en 
cuando, anima la aburridora jornada con- 
tando algunos sucesos extraordinarios que 
habfa presenciado en lejanos paises mien- 
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tras servia bajo Napoledén. Al llegar a los 
alrededores de Puerto Lapiche, cuyo pobre 
paisaje describe Gabriel, Santorcaz detiene 
su cabalgadura y absorto con el paisaje 
dice: 

—Estoy asombrado, porque nunca he visto dos 
cosas que tanto se parezcan como este pais a otro 
muy distante donde me encontraba hace tres 
afios 4 esta misma hora, en la madrugada del 2 de 
Diciembre. zEs mi imaginacién la que me repro- 
duce las formas de aquel célebre lugar, 6 por arte 
milagroso nos encontramos en él? Gabriel, no 
hay enfrente y hacia la derecha unos grandes 
pantanos? ¢No se ven 4 la izquierda unos cerros 
que terminan en lo alto con un pequefio bosque? 
2No se eleva delante una colina en cuya falda 
blanquea un pueblecito? Y aquellas torres que 
distingo al otro lado de dicha colina ¢no son las 
del castillo de Austerlitz? (pp. 55-56) 

Marijuan y Gabriel sélo contestan con 
sonrisas a las preguntas del alucinado San- 
torcaz, quien imperturbable comienza a 
contarles la famosa jornada llamada de los 
Tres Emperadores. Al poco rato, nueva- 
mente alucinado por la semejanza de paisa- 
jes, prosigue: 

—2Pero no es éste el camino de Olmutz? Ga- 
briel, 6 esto es aquello mismo, 6 se le parece como 
una gota 4 otra gota. Mira, ahora tenemos en- 
frente los pantanos de Santzchan y 4 nuestra 
izquierda la colina de Pratzen. Mira hacia alla. 
éNo se oye ruido de tambores? zNo se ven al- 
gunas luces? Pues alli estan los rusos y los aus- 
triacos. 2Sabes cual es su intencién? Pues quieren 
cortarnos el camino de Viena, . . . jMira si son 
estupidos! Eso precisamente es lo que quiere el 
Emperador, y todo lo dispone de modo que 
parezca que nos retiramos hacia Viena. (pp. 
57-58) 

El alucinado Santorcaz continua el relato 
de la feroz batalla describiendo con detalle 
la disposicién de los ejércitos, la configura- 
cién del terreno, la causa de la guerra, los 
generales de ambos contendores y mil otros 
pormenores, tal como lo hizo Don Quijote 
con las manadas de ovejas que en circun- 
stancias andlogas le parecieron ejércitos. 
Las cuerdas observaciones que le hacen 
Gabriel y Marijuan también recuerdan las 
de Sancho Panza: “-Si aqui no hay tal 
arroyo dijo Marijudn riendo. Usted si que 
tiene la cabeza llena de arroyos y aldeas, 
y derechas é izquierdas” (p. 59). 

“Sr. de Santorcaz, all4 no se ve ningtin 
castillo, como no sea que se le antoje for- 


taleza la cabana de algun pobre pastor de 
ovejas, unicos rusos que andan por estos 
lugares” (p. 61). 

La exasperacién que estas sensatas ob- 
servaciones de Marijuan y Gabriel pro 
ducen en Santorcaz sigue la traza de la de 
Don Quijote con las observaciones de San- 
cho. 

La presencia de “un rebano de ovejas y 
cabras” vino a completar el parecido de 
este incidente con el correspondiente de 
El Quijote. Al ver el rebaho, este momen 
taneo Quijote les dice a sus compaferos de 
viaje: “-Apartémonos aqui junto al charco 
para ver de derrotar a estos austriacos y 
rusiacos, que vienen mandados por el tio 
Parranclof, emperador del Zurrén y rey de 
los guarros, y subamos 4 la loma de la 
Panza para quitarles la artilleria y hacerles 
meter en el castillo” Cp. 63). 

Santorcaz sin duda debié haber recono- 
cido entre las ovejas, 0 las cabras, de otro 
rebano a su idolatrado Napoleén, porque 
de subito exclamé: “-Miradle, miradle, alli. 
:Le veis? jEstupidos! ;Y queréis luchar con 
i 
este rayo de la guerra, con este enviado de 
Dios que viene 4 transformar 4 los pueblos!’ 

Por respuesta, Santorcaz se 'Hevé esta 
socarrona salida de Marijuan: “—Si, alli le 
veo—exclamé Marijudn, riendo 4 caracaja- 
das.—Es D. Quijote de la Mancha que 
viene en su caballo, y tras él Sancho Panza 
en burro. Deéjenle venir, que ahora le 
la | aliza” Cp. 65) 
aguarda la gran paliza” Cp. 

Pero Gabriel Araceli mismo, que durante 
la travesia se habia mostrado tan cuerdo, 
no las tenia todas consigo, porque termina 
por confesar: 

Yo en tanto, acord4ndome de D. Quijote, contem- 
plaba el cielo, en cuyo sombrio fondo las pardas y 
desgarradas nubes, tan pronto negras como 
radiantes de luz, dibujaban mil figuras de colosal 
tamafio . . . Fuera por efecto de lo que acababa 
de ofr, fuera simplemente que mi fantasia se ha- 
llase por si dispuesta 4 la alucinacién. . . lo cierto 
es que vien a irregulares manchas del cielo 
veloces escuadrones que corrian de Norte 4 Sur, 
y en su revuelta masa las cabezas de los caballos y 
sus poderosos pechos, pasando unos delante de 
otros, ya negros, ya blancos, como disputandose el 
mayor avance en la carrera. Las cortadures, varias 


hasta lo infinito, de las nubes hacian visajes de 
distintas formas: vi colosales sombreros 6 morrio- 
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nes con plumas, penachos, bandas, picos, tes 
tuces, colas, crines, garzotas; aqui y alli se alzaban 
manos con sables y fusiles, banderas con aguilas, 
picas, lanzas, que corrian sin cesar. . . (pp. 63- 
64) 

Bien pudo atribuir Gabriel esta alucina- 
cién a lo que acababa de oir, 0 a su fantasia 
propensa a la alucinacién, pero también, 
pudo atribuirla a la Mancha misma, porque, 
como él admite: “Al pasar la tierra, me 
reconoci completamente sano de mi anterior 
enfermedad” (p. 70). 

El quijotesco Conde de Montguyon se 
queja en Los Cien Mil Hijos de San Luis, 
de tener que separarse de su Dulcinea, 
Jenara, porque se habia comprometido a ir 
con el General Bourdesoulle “para esa 
poética regién que llaman Ja Mancha, 
idealizada por las aventuras del gran 
caballero” Cp. 142). Pero su Dulcinea lo 
consuela diciéndole que si él le proporciona 
los medios del viaje, “le seguiria 4 aquel 
encantado pais que hizo célebre el caba- 
llero sin par.” 

El rustico manchego, Nicomedes Igle- 
sias, que abandoné la paz y bienestar de 
su hogar para lanzarse a las aventuras 
politicas, sufrié las consecuentes desven- 
turas. Su amigo Pedro Hillo le reprocha 
en De Onate a la Granja: “Por lanzarse 
4 este vertigo de la politica, donde esperaba 
satisfacer legitimas ambiciones, abandondé 
usted el bienestar y la paz rustica de su 
casa manchega . . . Todo lo dejé usted 
por venir 4 quitarle motas 4 D. Martin de 
los Heros, 6 4 ver escupir por el colmillo 
4 Ramoncito Narvaez. De éstos esperaba 
usted la insula que ambicioné su compa- 
triota Sancho Panza, y la insula no aparece” 
Cpp. 113, 115). En cuanto a los amores de 
Iglesias. Hillo prosigue: “usted me ha 
contado, yo no lo invento, que le tenian 
preparado el ayuntarle . . . con una hija 
de ricos labradores, alta de pechos y ade- 
mdn brioso, como Dulcinea; y usted des- 
precié el partido, porque la lozana joven 
comia cebolla cruda” (p. 116). 

En Montes de Oca el quijotesco Santiago 
Ibero, a la sazén coronel de ejército, 
aparece dirigiendo seis compafiias por un 
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terreno tipicamente manchego, en uno de 
esos dias calurosos que casi derritieron los 
sesos de Don Quijote: “Los caminos eran 
polvo, el aire fuego; del sol diriase que 
arrojaba la luz a torrentes y con ella el 
polvo, y del suelo, que ensuciaba y res 
plandecia. Y al través de aquel territorio 
arabigo, seco y ardiente, que media entre 
las puertas de Madrid y las riberas de! 
Jarama, los soldados iban locos de alegria™ 
pp. 31-52). Galddés lo describe asi: “En 
medio de la infantil alegria de su tropa. 
Ibero iba triste, agobiado por el calor. 
Recorria largas distancias sin hablar con 
los compaferos que le rodeaban mas que 
lo necesario para los actos del 
Como D. Quijote en sus horas de melan 
colia sofolienta, dejaba tomar al caballo 
el paso que quisiese” (pp. 52-53). 

Toda la familia Carrasco es de la 
Mancha. Se compone de Don Bruno, su 
esposa Leandra Quijada, sus dos 
hijas Eufrasia y Lea yv dos hijos. Don 
Bruno habia ido a establecerse con su 
familia en Madrid donde sirvio de em 
pleado publico bajo Espartero, a quien 
idolatra. La buena y abnegada Leandra 
permanece en Madrid contra su voluntad 
sdlo por complacer a su esposo e hijas. 
pero suefa constantemente vy espera de 
todo corazon volver a su querida Mancha. 

Las hijas se han ido despojando de su 
rusticidad manchega al contacto con el 
gran mundo de Madrid. Los pretendientes 
les salian por todas partes, pero, dice 
Galdoés en Bodas Reales: “las mancheguitas 
eran muy clasicas, y un si es no es positivis 
tas, por atavismo Sanchesco, vy en vez de 
embobarse con las demostraciones 2pasio- 
nadas de los pretendientes, les examinaban 
4 ver si traian insula, 6 digase planes de 
matrimonio” (p. 14). 

Una noche en que Don Bruno volvidé 
consternado a su casa porque la inminente 
caida de Espartero significaria la pérdida 
segura de su empleo, Leandra no podia 
contenerse de contenta al ver claro el 
regreso de toda su familia a su querida 
patria. Pero he aqui que Don Bruno recibié 
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inesperadamente otro magnifico puesto 
publico que le ofrecio su enemigo politico 
Olozaga, el mismo que precipité la caida 
de Espartero. Carrasco no sabe qué hacer: 
si aceptar este puesto traicionando sus con 
vicciones politicas o rehusarlo, con las 
consecuentes estrecheces pecuniarias a que 
se exponia. Don Bruno le confid a su es 
posa el dificil problema que le embargaba. 
Pero Donia Leandra, con generoso sacrificio 
de sus propios deseos, confundio los es 
crupulos de su esposo y le aconsej6 que 
aceptara el empleo, invocando una sarta 
de refranes que Sancho no lo _hiciera 
mejor: “Su sefiora, que debia de llevar en 
sus venas sangre de Sancho Panza, 4 juz 
gar por la pesadez y socarroneria de su 
positivismo, volvid a la carga una y otra 
vez repitiendo y ampliando sus argumen 
tos con la insistencia del escudero famoso 
cuando pedia la insula” Cp. 114). 

Poco tiempo después Dofia Leandra 
cayO gravemente enferma, quedando par 
cialmente paralizada. Agravada esta enfer 
medad por una desenfrenada imaginacién, 
vino a perder el juicio, quedando propensa 
a frecuentes alucinaciones de que estaba 
viviendo de nuevo en la Mancha: “Dor 
mida, 6 mal despierta se montaba en el 
Clavileftio 6 en la escoba, y se iba por esos 
mundos de Dios, tomandose el espiritu toda 
la libertad de que el cuerpo estaba privado” 
(p. 270). 

En Aita Tettauen, aquel desventurado 
en amores, Santiuste, estuvo prendado por 
algun tiempo de la_ bellisima aunque 
humilde Lucila Ansurez, que en un tiempo 
“Cuando mas abstraido estaba [Santiuste] 
en sus divagaciones, se le aparecia Lucila 
rodeada de luz, no en calidad y empaque 
de Belona, sino con los arreos mas vul 
gares, que en ella resultaban divinos. Ya 
se le representaba como Dulcinea del 
Toboso ahechando trigo, va dando de 
comer 4 los pollitos recién salidos del 
cascaron .” Cp. 164). Pero la habia 
olvidado durante su desgraciada estadia en 
Africa. Al regresar a Espafia dice que 
emprendié un viaje “hasta mas aca de la 
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Argamasilla y tierras quijotiles’ (Carlos 
VI en la Rapita, p. 119). Y fué aqui en la 
Mancha, y por efecto de la Mancha, que 
se encendid su imaginacion: “A medida 
que yo avanzaba por estas tierras pardas, 
se me presentaba mas clara y hermosa, 
dentro del magin, la figura y persona de 
la ideal mujer, [Lucila] . . .” Cp. 120). 

Y a medida que penetraba mas y mas 
en la Mancha, su imaginacién se recalen- 
taba progresivamente: “Y recuerdo que al 
pasar por la nobilisima villa de Tembleque 

mi mente y mis sentidos apreciaron 
toda la majestad de la hija de Ansurez, su 
exquisita belleza, el hechizo de su voz, las 
soberanas virtudes que subliman su_per- 
sona. Y ya en el paso entre Valdemoro y 
Pinto . iba mi pensamiento tan reca- 
lentado en la mental contemplacién de la 
sin par sefhora, que ya se me hacian siglos 
los minutos que tardara en rendirle toda mi 
voluntad” (pp. 120-121). 

A tal punto llega la facilidad con que 
Galdés asocia la Mancha con El Quijote, 
que a veces sorprende al lector con una 
salida como ésta: Iberito se dirige a Ingla- 
terra a reunirse con los secuaces de Espar- 
tero, refugiados en ese pais. Al aproximarse 
al Cana! de la Mancha, Galdés dice que 
Iberito” . contemplaba el paisaje, las 
verdes planicies bajas limitadas al Oeste 


por una faja de mar de un azul grisaceo: 
era el Canal de la Manga, 6 de la Man- 
cha, Mancha muy distinta de la que in- 
mortalizé6 don Quijote .” CLa de los 
Tristes Destinos, p. 247). 

La ultima mencién aparece en Canovas, 
ultima novela de los Episodios, en la que 
Galdés, a manera de despedida, rinde un 
elogio final a su amado Cervantes. Al re- 
ferirse Tito a Esquivias nos recuerda: “Ya 
sabéis que Esquivias es la patria de dona 
Catalina Salazar, esposa de Cervantes, y 
que alli vivid algun tiempo el Principe de 
nuestros ingenios” (pp. 200-201). 


NOTAS 


' José Ortega y Gasset, Notas (Buenos Aires, 
1946), p. 45. 
* Ortega y Gasset, pp. 32-34, 36, 37. 

José Martinez Ruiz, La Ruta de Don Quijote 
(Buenos Aires, 1944), pp. 30, 41, 46, 75-78, 103, 
127, 154, 155. Vision de Espatia (Buenos Aires, 
1941), p. 51. 
‘ Miguel de Unamuno, Andanzas y Visiones Es- 
po (Buenos Aires, 1945), p. 38. “Tu me 
evantas, tierra de Castilla” en Antologia Poética 
(Buenos Aires, 1952), p. 24. 

» Antonio Machado, Poesias Completas (Buenos 
Aires, 1940), pp. 95-99, 101-102, 111-112, 164- 
166. 

* Martinez Ruiz, El Paisaje de Espana Visto por 
los Espatioles (Buenos Aires, 1943), p. 59. 

* Pérez Galdos, Espisodios Nacionales (Madrid: 
Editorial Hernando, 1909-12, 1922-28). Bailén, 
p. 15. Todas las citas de las obras de Galdés en 
este articulo seran de esta edicion. 


GABRIELA MISTRAL Y SU OBRA POETICA 


Satvapor DrnaMARCcA 


Brooklyn 


Es un hecho bien conocido que Hispano- 
america cuenta con buenos poetas desde 
los tiempos mas remotos de su historia y 
que en nuestra época han florecido dos 
ingenios de extraordinario valor, Rubén 
Dario en el siglo XIX y Gabriela Mistral 
en el XX.* 

Por una de esas casualidades que sdlo 
Dios podria explicar, en la vida y en la 
obra de ambos poetas hay coincidencias 
de tal relieve, que al tratar de Gabriela 
Mistral se hace indispensable recordar, 
aunque sea de paso, al vate nicaragtiense. 

Rubén Dario y Gabriela Mistral eran 
mestizos y de origen muy humilde. Na- 
cieron y se criaron en pequefos pueblos 
de provincia. En su nifiez tuvieron que 
sufrir muchas privaciones y nunca supieron 
lo que significa el calor del hogar, todo lo 
cual contribuyé a imprimir en su caracter 
ese sentimiento de tristeza y amargura que 
se refleja en su obra. 

Tampoco tuvieron el privilegio de una 
buena educacién formal, apenas la_pri- 
maria. Con el tiempo, sin embargo, lograron 
poseer una solida cultura, superior a la de 
muchos graduados universitarios. Fueron, 
pues, autodidactas de primera calidad. 

A causa de las condiciones econémicas 
de sus padres y otros motivos, empezaron a 
ganarse el sustento diario cuando eran to- 
davia muy jévenes. A los 15 afiios Gabriela 
desempefiaba el puesto de maestra en una 
escuela rural. Asi se explica, en parte, su 
entrafiable afecto por los nifos, segdin lo 
demuestran sus poemas. 

Por razones ajenas a su voluntad, nin- 
guno logré formarse una familia propia. 


* Discurso leido en el homenaje que el De- 
partamento de Lenguas Modernas de Brooklyn 
College rindié a la memoria de Gabriela Mistral 
el 10 de abril de 1957. 
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Impulsados por un innato espiritu de in 
quietud, nunca echaron raices en parte al 
guna. Durante casi toda su vida adulta 
llevaron una existencia errante por Amé- 
rica y Europa. 

Su sentimiento patrio iba mas alla de 
las fronteras de su tierra natal: se con- 
sideraban ciudadanos del mundo hispanico. 
Gabriela Mistral decia: “Mi patria es ésta 
grande que habla la lengua de Santa 
Teresa, Géngora y Azorin.”? 

Ambos se formaron bajc el influjo del 
catolicismo, pero ninguno es dogmiatico. 
Sus poemas de caracter religioso son noble- 
mente humanos y estan empapados de 
amor y piedad para todos. Gabriela afirma: 
“Soy catdélica, pero sin odio ni mezquindad” 
(Figueroa, 178). 

A Rubén Dario le causa terror la idea de 
la muerte: “Y la tumba que aguarda con 
sus funebres ramos,/y no saber adénde 
vamos,/jni de dénde venimos!”? Gabriela 
Mistral, en cambio, tiene por cierto el con 
cepto biblico de que polvo eres y a ser polvo 
tornaras, y cree en la supervivencia de la 
materia. 

El paralelo se podria continuar ad in 
finitum. Por el momento sdlo nos resta 
recordar que Rubén Dario y Gabriela 
Mistral son pseudénimos que corresponden, 
respectivamente, a Félix Rubén Garcia 
Sarmiento y a Lucila Godoy Alcayaga. 

El pseudénimo de la poetisa chilena no 
tiene nada que ver con el autor de Mireya. 
Gabriela explica: “Estudiando yo geografia 
me agradé para mi pseudénimo el nombre 
Mistral, el viento fuerte que tanto tiempo 
después me ha azotado la vida” (Figueroa, 
217). A este respecto, el léxico define: 
“Mistral, nombre del viento frio y seco 
que sopla del Norte en las costas del 
Mediterraneo”. 
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La obra poética de Gabriela Mistral se 
halla en tres libros. El primero, Desolacion 
CNueva York, 1922), fué publicado por 
iniciativa de don Federico de Onis y los 
profesores de espafiol de Estados Unidos. 
Luego se hicieron dos ediciones en Santiago 
de Chile, una en 1923 y la otra, corregida 
y aumentada, en 1926. 

La edicién definitiva de Desolacion, con 
nuevas adiciones y cuidadosamente revi- 
sada en cuanto al estilo, se publicé en la 
misma ciudad de Santiago de Chile el aio 
1954, reimpresa en 1957. Es la que tenemos 
a la mano. 

Para mejor comprender el sentido de su 
poesia es preciso que nos fijemos en uno 
de sus poemas en prosa, “La flor de cuatro 
pétalos”. Revela alli que un tiempo su 
alma fué un gran arbol, luego un arbusto 
retorcido y finalmente una pequena flor 
de cuatro pétalos. “Uno se llama la Be- 
lleza, y otro el Amor, y estan préximos; otro 
se llama el Dolor y el ultimo la Misericor- 
dia . . . Tienen los pétalos en la base una 
gota de sangre” (p. 223). 

La gota de sangre simboliza, a nuestro 
parecer, la tragica muerte de su amado en 
plena juventud. Gabriela nunca did de- 
talles sobre él. Sabemos, sin embargo, que 
se llamaba Romelio Ureta y que se sui- 
cidé en 1909, por causas que en nada se 
relacionan con ella. 

Ese amor frustrado que le desgarré el 
alma y que le destrozé la vida a los 20 
ahos, es el motivo céntrico de su poesia. 
Sus poemas mas bellos, “Los sonetos de 
la muerte”, por ejemplo, fueron compues- 
tos a raiz del mencionado suicidic. 

Desde aquel momento fatal, de dia y 
de noche, despierta o domida, el recuerdo 
del amado, su sombra, el incidente mismo, 
las esperanzas fallidas, el pensar que nunca 
mas lo volveria a ver, todo se le representa 
como una daga que le sangra el corazon. 

Busca entonces refugio en Dios y escribe 
para consolarse. Como no lo consigue, 
acude a la Biblia y se inspira en la pasién 
de Jesus, las tribulaciones del pueblo hebreo 
y otros pasajes. 


Vuelve luego la vista al mundo de la 
realidad e identifica su dolor en sentidos 
poemas con les desheredados de la fortuna, 
los débiles, con todos los que sufren y aun 
con la naturaleza propiamente dicha. Su 
mayor angustia es que no encuentra reme- 
dio para su soledad y desamparo. Le parece 
que hasta Dios mismo también la ha aban- 
donado, y asi exclama: “jPadre nuestro que 
estas en los cielos, / por qué te has olvidado 
de mi!” Cp. 138). 

En tal estado de crisis espiritual, sdlo 
un destello de esperanza ilumina su 
corazon: dia legara en que ella, enterrada 
también y convertida en polvo, podra 
reposar eternamente al lado del que llama 
su esposo, y no lo fué. 

Al fin de Desolacién, después de pedir 
perdon por haber escrito un libro amargo, 
promete que en el futuro, sin volver a 
mirar su corazon, cantara las palabras de 
la esperanza para consolar a los hombres. 

La publicacién de Tala (Buenos Aires, 
1938), su segundo libro, la motivé un rasgo 
de generosidad muy propio de Gabriela 
Mistral: queria ayudar a los nifios es- 
pafioles dispersados a los cuatro vientos a 
causa de la guerra civil, vy les doné el 
producto del libro. 

Los poemas de Tala tratan de asuntos 
muy variados. Se destacan los que escribié 
con motivo de la muerte de su madre, 
ocurrida en 1929, y los que compuso para 
cantar el americanismo continental, sim- 
bolizado por el sol y la cordillera de los 
Andes. Sobresalen también sus canciones 
de cuna, tema que ya habia cultivado con 
singular acierto en Desolacién. 

Otros poemas recuerdan momentos de su 
infancia en relacién con el curso de su vida. 
Por ejemplo, en “Todas ibamos a ser 
reinas”, la ilusion de los siete amos, frente 
a la realidad de los cuarenta, tiene un dejo 
de profundo desencanto: “En las nubes 
conté diez hijos/y en los salares su rein- 
ar,/en los rios ha visto esposos/y su manto 
en la tempestad” (p. 135). 

Termina con una serie de notas, a la 
manera de Alfonso Reyes, en que explica 
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el significado de ciertas palabras o el sen- 
tido de algunos pasajes para ayudar al 
lector corriente y a fin de que los criticos 
no den falsas interpretaciones a la materia 
alucinada que es la poesia (p. 273). 

Lagar (Santiago de Chile, 1954), su 
ultimo libro, indica que Gabriela Mistral 
se propuso cambiar de tematica y de tonali 
dad poética. Los asuntos que mas le atraen 
son los que afectan al hombre de su tiempo: 
sus problemas, sus dolores, sus alegrias, y 
nuevamente la naturaleza americana, desde 
California hasta la Patagonia. A todo lo 
que canta no sdlo le da vida y personalidad, 
sino que también le imprime su propio 
caracter. 

Por otra parte, en este libro de su 
madurez expresa sus sentimientos en estilo 
sereno, ideas claras, palabras _precisas, 


versos sencillos y por lo general cortos. Se 
observa al mismo tiempo que si los afos 
han calmado su espiritu, no han logrado 
borrar la tristeza ni la amargura que 
enturbié su juventud. 

Sabe que esté préximo el fin de sus 


dias, y como cree que su existencia ha sido 


inutil, ahora sélo desea morir para volver 
a la tierra y seguir viviendo transformada 
en un arbol: “Pero talvez su follaje / va va 
arropando mi sueho / y estoy, de muerta, 
cantando / debajo de él, sin saberlo” (Cp. 
188). 

Estamos. todavia demasiado cerca de 
Gabriela Mistral para juzgar su obra con 
la perspectiva que desedramos. No obstante, 
un estudio atento de sus tres libros de 
muestra que Desolacién es el mejor: por 
su sinceridad, la nobleza de sus sentimien 
tos, el vigor con que los expresa v lo castizo 
de su lenguaje. 

Diremos, finalmente, valiéndonos de un 
pensamiento muy antiguo y muy moderno, 
que mientras en el mundo existan el sen 
timiento del amor y el problema de la 
muerte y en tanto haya lectores de buen 
gusto, Desolacién figurara entre las obras 
maestras de la lengua. 


NOTAS 


' Virgilio Figueroa, La divina Gabriela, Santiago 
de Chile, 1933, p. 156. 

* Rubén Dario, Obras poeticas completas, Ma 
drid: Aguilar, 1945, p. 758. 


LA GRINGA AND THE CHERRY ORCHARD 


KEssEL SCHWARTZ 
University of Arkansas 


Ruth Richardson has suggested possible 
similarities between Roberto Bracco’'s I! 
Diritto di vivere and La Gringa of Floren- 
cio Sanchez,’ and Torres-Rioseco speaks 
of the possible influence of Ibsen and 
others. A somewhat more startling com- 
parison might be made between La Gringa 
and The Cherry Orchard. 

The lives of Chekhov and Sanchez 
offer certain parallels. The former was 
born in 1860 and died in 1904 and the 
latter was born in 1875 and died in 1910. 
Both were from poor families. Chekhov 
had lung trouble; Sanchez had _ heart 
trouble. Both traveled for their health, 
Sanchez to Rome, Nice and Monte Carlo, 
Chekhov to Rome, Nice, Vienna, The 
Crimea, and Paris. Both tried their hand 
at journalism. Chekhov contributed largely 
to reactionary newspapers and moved in 
conservative circles, although later in life 
he became more liberal. Sanchez wrote 
against the established order, became a 
member of an anarchist group and for a 
time edited a workingman’s newspaper. 
However, both had a strong awareness of 
the social evils of their society. Sanchez 
married in 1903, seven years before his 
death, and Chekhov, in 1901, three years 
before his. 

The Cherry Orchard was first performed 
at the Moscow Art Theatre in 1904 while 
La Gringa was first produced in Buenos 
Aires in 1904. Both are four act plays. 
Both deal with the rise of modern forces 
which bring about drastic changes in their 
countries: The Cherry Orchard, with the 
disappearance of the landed gentry and 
the rise of the middle class; La Gringa, 
with the invasion of the industrial minded 
gringo into the land of the gaucho of the 
pampas. Both very clearly portray the 


symbolic struggle between progress and 
tradition, between the materialistic and 
what one might term the poetic or ideal 
istic. 

In La Gringa, Don Cantalicio, an old 
gaucho, because of his easy-going ways, 
falls into debt and has to surrender his 
ancestral estate to Don Nicola, an Italiarf 
immigrant. Cantalicio’s son, Préspero, loses 
his position with Nicola because of his 
attentions to Nicola’s daughter, Victoria. 
As part of the land improvements, Nicola 
tries to destroy the romantic but useless 
ombu tree on the property. 

Some time later, curious about his old 
home, Cantalicio returns, has an accident, 
and is cared for by Victoria, who reveals 
to him her love for Prospero. While Can- 
talicio is still convalescing, Prospero re- 
turns to demonstrate a threshing machine 
for the company now employing him. 
Cantalicio, who had objected to Préspero’s 
leaving the area, is reconciled with his 
son, and Victoria, gaining the permission 
of her parents, marries Préspero, and all 
see a happier life ahead. 

In The Cherry Orchard, Lubov Andre- 
yevna Ranevskaya, a landowner, has 
returned with her daughter, Anya, to her 
ancestral estate, which she is about to lose 
because of her spendthrift habits and 
debts. Lopahin, a former servant, urges her 
to save her property by cutting her land 
into small sections for sale, but this neces- 
sitates destroying a beautiful but now 
useless cherry orchard which she remem- 
bers from her youth. Lopahin finally buys 
the property at an auction. Varya, an 
adopted daughter of Andreyevna, and 
Lopahin are supposed to marry, but they 
fail to do so. Andreyevna returns to a 
Paris lover, and Anya and Trofimov, a 
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perpetual student friend, look forward to 
a new life and more helpful future. 

Russia and Argentina were much alike 
in a sense. The gaucho had to give way 
to the gringo, both in real life and in 
literature. In the latter he had formerly 
served either as comic relief or as the 
romantic hero, often unjustly treated, as 
in the works of Hilario Ascasubi and 
Eduardo Gutiérrez. In Russia, the “dead- 
soul” peasant gave way to the successful 
one, a new force to be reckoned with as a 
literary creation. 

There are differences in emphasis in the 
two plays. In Sanchez the aggressive and 
hard working Italian immigrant represents 
the forces of progress. The conflict is not 
so clear in Chekhov, but the old time 
landowners lose their holdings to Lopahin, 
a peasant’s son who had formerly worked 
for them. Trofimov shares Nicola’s view- 
point of finding salvation through work, 
and the hope of the future is clear in both 
plays. Trofimov, in spite of his earlier 
contention that man, in the majority of 


cases, is coarse, stupid, and profoundly 
unhappy and may be saved from the errors 
of the past only through intensive and un- 
ceasing labor, at the end of the play feels 
that mankind is striving for a more beau- 


tiful and, perhaps, naive, apocalyptic 
dream. But Lopahin’s contribution, though 
imperative, is not completely welcome. 
“What I think of you, Yermolay Alexeye- 
vich, is this: you are a rich man who 
will soon be a millionaire. Well, just as a 
beast of prey, which devours everything 
that comes in its way, is necessary for the 
process of metabolism to go on, so vou, 
too, are necessary.”* 

The hatred between the criollos and the 
new immigrants offers the possibility of 
solution through intermarriage and hard 
work. In Russia, Lopahin finds it harder 
to adjust than does Nicola, but his solu- 
tion, too, is hard work. “My father was 
a peasant, it’s true, and here I am in a 
white waistcoat and yellow shoes. A pig 
in a pastry shop, you might say. It’s true 


I'm rich. I've got a lot of money . . . But 
when you look at it closely, I'm a peasant 
through and through” (p. 533). “I get up 
at five o'clock in the morning, and I work 
from morning till night . . . Sometimes 
when I te awake at night I think: ‘Oh, 
Lord, thou hast given us immense forests, 
boundless fields, the widest horizons, and 
living in their midst, we ourselves ought 
really to be giants’” (p. 562). Nicola 
incurs the wrath of the peons through his 
overwork of the horses and his insistence 
on work for the children. Basically a 
kindly person, he cannot understand idle- 
ness, and he, too, is a peasant through 
and through whose criterion of hard 
work is the same: “Haraganes . . . apren- 
dan a trabajar primero”* . . . “Con tal de 
que sea trabajador . . . Bueno, mozo. . . 
jA trabajar! jA trabajar!” Cp. 69). 

Anya looks forward to a society where 
man will be delivered from injustice and 
fear, and she sees the beginning of some- 
thing young and fresh, as does Trofimov. 
This lyric aspect is missing from Sanchez’ 
work to some degree. Another note present 
in Chekhov to a greater extent is that of 
disillusion and gloom, which one finds in 
the discussions about the intelligentsia, 
the wealthy, and the poor, a note of bit- 
terness only faintly reflected in Cantalicio’s 
knowledge of the passing of an age: “Ya no 
tengo amigos, ni casa, ni hijos. . . ni patria 
. . . Soy un apestao ... Salgan . . . Sin 
casa... Sin hijos . . . Sin amigos . . . Soy 
un pobre criollo . . . un pobre crillo . . .” 
(p. 40). Both Cantalicio and Madame 
Ranevskaya are perplexed as they, see life 
slip them by, unable to cope with new 
problems because they are using the associa- 
tions of a former happier existence, and 
life belongs to the new generations. In 
The Cherry Orchard Lopahin and Varya 
do not marry, and future hope lies with 
Anya and Trofimov, but fusion of the 
conflicting elements takes place in La 
Gringa. Both are agreed that the past is 
beautiful, but the present and future can 
be beautiful, too, and useful as well. 
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Sanchez’ play ends on a happier note of 
marriage and work than does Chekhov's, 
for although the gloom of the earlier 
passages is somewhat mitigated by Anya’s 
and Trofimov’s increasing optimism, the 
ending shows us Firs, the servant, left to die 
to the sound of the strokes of the axe 
against a tree in the orchard. 

The symbolism of both plays is some- 
what overdone and the theme is at times 
forced upon the reader. Sanchez tries for a 
symbolic union of the children of gaucho 
and gringo and promises a race combining 
the strong points and best elements of both. 
The symbolic emphasis is different in 
Chekhov, and although the marriage ele- 
ment is present, the plot doesn’t depend 
on it. Nicola is the force of progress and 
Cantalicio is the romantic and traditional 
gaucho. In the same way Lubov Andrey- 
evna Ranevskaya represents tradition and 
the landowner of the past and Lopahin, 
the merchant, is the symbol of the future. 
A few of the symbols are almost as cloying 
and obvious as the symbolism of Mr. 
Danger, Santos Luzardo, and others in 
Gallegos’ Dofia Barbara. The automobile, 
a sign of the modern, strikes down Can- 
talicio, the symbol of the past. The most 
obvious symbolism in each play involves 
the cutting down of the cherry orchard 
and the ombu. Both trees, useless now, are 
symbols of the beauty of nature and tra- 
dition, which have to succumb to civiliza- 
tion. The ombi resists the efforts to chop 
it down. It is impractical and romantic, 
but, nevertheless, a definite vestige of 
Argentina’s past which was sacrificed to a 
new materialism. In the same way the 
cherry trees are symbols of the past, 
although Chekhov states more clearly 
that modern life can be idealistic in a 
different way. 

The romantic viewpoint of the gaucho 
is: “Los ombues son como los arroyos o 
como los cerros . . . Nunca he visto que 
se tape un rio pa ponerle una casa encima 
. . . ni que se voltee una montafia pa hacer 
un potrero. jAsesinos! No tienen alma 


. . . Si tuvieran algo adentro les doleria 
destruir un 4rbol tan lindo, tan bueno, tan 
mansito” (p. 47). Nicola expresses the 
modern viewpoint: “Esa porqueria . .. Un 
arbol criollo que no sirve ni pa lea... y 
que no sirve mas que pa que le hagen 
versitos de Juan Moreira Ya debia 
estar en el suelo” (p. 53). Madame Ranevs- 
kava, the romantic, claims: “I used to look 
out into the orchard, happiness waked 
with me every morning, the orchard was 
just the same then . . . nothing has chang 
ed. All, all white! Oh, my orchard! After 
the dark, rainy autumn and the cold win 
ter, you are young again and full of hap 
piness, the heavenly angels have not left 
you” Cp. 546). For Lopahin, the material- 
ist, “The only remarkable thing about the 
orchard is that it’s a very large one. There's 
a crop of cherries every other year, and 
you can’t do anything with them; no one 
buys them” (p. 542). 

Anvya’s mother can never change nor 
can Cantalicio, but Anya can. And she 
feels that she cannot love the cherry 
orchard as she used to. Trofimov points 
out to her that the cherry trees seem to 
be dreaming of things that happened a 
hundred or two hundred years ago, that 
like the trees they are two hundred vears 
behind, that they should redeem the past, 
finish jit, and expiate it only by extra- 
ordinary, unceasing labor. Nevertheless, 
there is room for idealism in Anya: “The 
cherry orchard is sold, it’s gone, that’s 
true, quite true. But don’t cry, mamma, 
life is still before you, you still have your 
kind, pure heart. Let us go, let us go 
away from here, darling. We will plant 
a new orchard, even more luxuriant than 
this one. You will see it, you will under 
stand, and like the sun at evening, jov— 
deep tranquil joy—will sink into vour 
soul, and you will smile” (p. 581). Vic- 
toria, too, has room for idealism as she 
refuses to accept the complete uselessness 
of the ombu and begs that it be spared in 
spite of Horacio’s contention that it is 
dirty, obstructs the view, and is a com- 
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pletely useless remnant of the past. 

The Cherry Orchard has seventeen 
characters and La Gringa, twenty-one, but 
of these, only about five or six are im- 
portant in each play. In both plays minor 
characters intrude without too much pur- 
pose. Chekhov’s characters seem to pay 
little attention to one another and are 
overly concerned with their problems. They 
are more unhappy and pathetic than 
Sanchez’ characters. The aristocrats are 
useless creatures who talk of shortcomings 
and discuss the possible salvation of the 
country, but the brother, Gayev, lives in 
a dream world and his friend, Pishchik, 
lives off friends. The servants and peons 
in both plays are somewhat more brutish 
figures, immune to the inequities of life, 
although the abandonment of Firs by the 
aristocrats is hardly charming or civilized 
behavior. Madame Ranevskaya seems al 
most unaware of what is happening to 
her, but Cantalicio senses vaguely what 
has happened to him and his country. 
The landowners in both plays are shift- 
less, indifferent to their opportunities, and 
unwilling or unable to adapt to new 
methods and to the competition of modern 
life. 

Préspero thinks of leaving the area to 
seek his future elsewhere. Anya and her 
mother, too, seek a new life elsewhere for 
different reasons. Préspero and Victoria 
truly love each other, but the Varya- 
Lopahin affair seems to have almost comic 
overtones and neither appears overly eager 
to meet or avoid the other. Victoria's 
mother is opposed to the marriage, but 
Varya’s mother is somewhat anxious for it. 
Madame Ranefskaya’s attachment for her 
ungrateful lover has no counterpart in La 
Gringa. 

Poor and hungry Trofimov, who believes 
he is of the new generation, is a thirty- 
year-old student filled with a vague pre- 
sentiment of happiness. Horacio, like Tro- 
fimov, has been a student, but Horacio is 
more practical and scientific than the 
Russian and his shrewd business sense 


finds no echo in the ideals of Tropimov. 

Lopahin, the son of a drunken village 
shopkeeper, is an enterprising, self-made 
man who has gained some educational 
polish. He resembles Nicola in enterprise 
and like him is a decent type, but he seems 
to have made a greater, though less suc 
cessful, effort to adjust than Nicola, insofar 
as superficial social adjustments are con- 
cerned. Lopahin is not hostile to the 
aristocrats, but they look down on him. 
Nicola, according to his own lights, is 
kind, but Cantalicio rebuffs him. In 
another play by Sanchez, Moneda falsa, 
Gamberoni has failed to integrate into his 
new society. His conversation is completely 
italianized as is his philosophy of: “L’ha 
fatto un italiano.”® Nicola has adjusted. 
even though his conversation is sprinkled 
with italianisms. In his excitement, at 
times, Nicola reverts to his native tongue, 
but normally, he makes every effort to 
speak the local language. 

A rougher atmosphere prevails in La 
Gringa than in The Cherry Orchard. The 
settings are somewhat similar, although 
Sanchez’ estancia life is somewhat cruder. 
In his play it is the middle of winter and 
there is a morning frost. In Chekhov it is 
dawn, and the sun is about to rise. In 
Sanchez, as the curtain rises, the earliest 
rays of the rising sun begin to bathe the 
facade of the house. The action of The 
Cherry Orchard takes place in five months, 
while in La Gringa two years elapse be- 
tween the second and third act. The lang 
uage is more brooding and suggestive in 
Chekhov, although a kind of primitive 
lyricism is not entirely lacking in La 
Gringa. The touch of poetry in Chekhov 
finds its equivalent in the gaucho’s feeling 
for his land and his love of the omba, but 
the theme of beauty destroyed by progress 
seems less obvious than in The Cherry 
Orchard. 

Several subsidiary themes intrude on the 
action of The Cherry Orchard, while the 
structure of La Gringa seems somewhat 
skeleton-like in comparison. Nevertheless, 
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both plays leave the desired impact on the 
reader; La Gringa, the more direct and The 
Cherry Orchard, the more philosophical. 
Sanchez is more photographer than philo- 
sopher, but as Miss Richardson says, and 
with few changes her statement might 
apply to The Cherry Orchards: “He has 
made of La Gringa an epic which portrays 
the transformation of the once desert 


pampa into a fertile sea of wheat fields, 
the change effected by the tenacious effort 
of the immigrant, hardened by work . . . 
and firm in the hope for the future” Cp. 
94). 


NOTES 


‘Ruth Richardson, Florencio Sanchez and the 
Argentine Theatre (New York, 1933), p. 93. 
* Arturo Torres-Rioseco, The Epic of Latin 
American Literature (New York, 1946), pp. 155 
156. 

The Portable Chekov (New York, 1947), p. 
361. All references are to this edition. 
* Florencio Sanchez, La Gringa (New York, 
1927), p. 22. Other page references in the article 
are to this edition. 
‘Florencio Sanchez, ““Moneda falsa,” El Teatro 
del Uruguayo, Florencio Sanchez, 11: (1921), 140. 


Antonio Buero Vallejo, author of serious 
and deeply moving philosophical and 
psychological plays, is recognized as one 
of the most outstanding dramatists in 
Spain today.t Endowed with an innate 
sense of theater, he is an original crafts- 
man who utilizes fully all the resources of 
dramatic art. One interesting and revealing 
aspect of his art is his use of sound, which 
is an important dramatic element in all of 
his two-and three-act plays performed and 
published between 1949 and 1955 except 
the first, La historia de una escalera (1949). 
An analysis of his use of sound as music 
and of non-musical sound, chronologically 
by plays, brings to light significant changes 
in technique indicative of increasing ma 
turity. 

Music is introduced in the most strik- 
ingly dramatic and symbolic manner in 
En la ardiente oscuridad (1950). Bee- 
thoven’s Moonlight Sonata is played over 
the loudspeaker of the school for the 
blind from the moment when the destruc- 
tive influence of the new student, Ignacio, 
begins to be felt. The sonata, which 
creates a powerful mood of melancholy and 
despair, is an excellent musical accompani- 
ment for the bitterness and loneliness of 
Ignacio, the growing uneasiness and un 
happiness of the students, who sense the 
breakdown of the intimate bond between 
them, and the weakening of their “soral 
de acero” as a result of Ignacio’s attacks 
on their optimistic philosophy of life. In 
Act II Ignacio defiantly rejects Carlos’ 
plea that he cease destroying the morale 
of the students. Left alone on stage, Ignacio 
whistles melancholically a few notes of the 
sonata. The choice of the music of Bee- 
thoven, the tragic grappler with fate to 
whom music was a vehicle of expression 
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of emotion, and of this particular piece of 
music, is very effective. Throughout the 
sonata there is a persistent feeling of agi- 
tation, distress, and urgency, and of in- 
definable loneliness and anguish. Popular 
legend has it that the sonata was inspired 
in part by a blind boy. 

In Act III Grieg’s Death of Aase, played 
on a silent stage while off stage Carlos is 
killing Ignacio, expresses with poignant 
intensity the deep pathos of the situation. 
This selection, from the Peer Gynt Suite, 
composed at Ibsen’s request for a stage 
adaptation of his Peer Gynt and therefore 
closely attuned to its mood and thought, 
suggests a slight and ironical parallel be- 
tween Peer and Carlos in their futile effort 
to defend themselves from reality and its 
disturbing problems. Peer’s fertile poetic 
imagination creates the wild fantasy of 
himself as the driver of a chariot which 
will take his dving mother Aase to a castle 
in the sky. He allays her fears and doubts, 
transporting her to the illusory world of 
the dreamer. The unimaginative Carlos, 
unable to beguile or conquer the realist, 
Ignacio, with a philosophy of self-decep 
tion and compromise, resorts to murder to 
protect his world. The music suggests 
further the dying of nature in the fall. In 
the play, the setting of Acts II and III is 
autumn. The change from a summer set 
ting in Act I is clearly symbolic of the 
withering of love, illusion, and hope among 
the blind at the school. The music in this 
play, therefore, is deliberately chosen by 
the author to harmonize with the mood 
and thought of his characters and does 
not originate from within the character. 

The music in La tejedora de suefios 
(1952) is not orchestral but vocal in the 
manner of the Greek chorus and serves 
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mainly as ironic commentary in Acts I and 
III and as a device to heighten tension in 
Act Il. When the curtain rises on Act I, 
five slaves are singing the praises of Pené- 
lope, beloved by the gods and her happy 
vassals. In reality, Penélope is unhappy 
and desperate, her palace is besieged by 
suitors, and her kingdom is impoverished. 
At the end of Act III the slaves sing the 
song composed by Ulises which lauds the 
constancy of Penélope, the model wife, 
who has never loved any man but her 
husband. Actually, for Penélope, love and 
illusion died with her idealistic, platonic 
suitor Anfino, and she detests Ulises. The 
ironical verses of the song have the harsh, 
unrelenting ring of the practical morality 
of the rationalistic and devious Ulises, to 
whom the appearance of truth is more 
important than truth itself, and pretence, 
deceit, and force are worthy means to an 
end. In Act II suspense and tension are 
created by the rise and fall of the voices 
of the terrified slaves which muffle the 
sounds made by the treacherous Dione in 
unbolting the door to Penélope’s room so 
that the suitors might enter to surprise 
her secret. 

In La senal que se espera (1952) music 
is a spiritual symbol. The Eolian harp is 
played by Susana at the end of Act II in 
a desperate but fruitless attempt to force 
the miracle of faith and understanding 
in her jealous husband so that their mar- 
riage might be saved. The rest of the 
household, eager for a painless resolution 
of their own personal torment, believe that 
the harp has sounded by itself and is a 
miraculous sign. In Act III, however, just 
before the final curtain, ali the characters 
have achieved a sense of inner peace 
through the grace of heaven, through their 
faith and will to believe, and their learn- 
ing to understand and remedy the causes 
of their unhappiness. Julian points out that 
the air is still, and that “momentos como 
éste, sin embargo, serian los que a los 
antiguos les hicieron creer en la posibilidad 
de oir la armonia de las esferas . . . Esa 


armonia que los astros emiten, cuando 
giran en sus perfectas érbitas, obedientes 
a una batuta invisible.” Suddenly, “una 
dulcisima y lejana armonia, que dijérase 
hecha de eterno viento susurrante y voces 
claras, inicia sus acordes. Es una musica 
increada que no existe en la tierra; pero 
acaso puede parecérsele remotamente el 
preludio de ‘Lohengrin’.”* The author's 
comparison of this music to Wagner's 
Prelude to Lohengrin is interesting be- 
cause his concept is similar to that of Wag- 
ner. Wagner's stated aim was to describe 
the return of the Holy Grail in the midst 
of a band of angels, and he seems to be 
expressing in musical terms the spiritual 
harmony and rhythm of the soul at peace. 
Music in Casi un cuento de hadas 
(1953) is heard intermittently throughout 
in an auxiliary role, carrying out the motif 
of an eighteenth-century court in a fairy- 
tale country. Buero Vallejo suggests that 
an appropriate musical background might 
be Handel's Water Music. The musical 
theme is identified with particular 
character, the ugly Prince Riquet, and is 
heard, whenever he appears, as a symbolic 
indication of the illusion of his beauty 
when seen through the eyes of love. 
There is no music in Madrugada (1953). 
In Irene, o el tesoro (1954) music, again 
closely identified with a person, Irene, is 
symbolic of her maternal longings. When- 
ever Irene is alone and absorbed in her 
dreams of a child, she hums a lullaby. 
There is, therefore, a definite change 
in Buero Vallejo’s use of music from the 
earlier to the later plays. In the two earlier 
plays, En la ardiente oscuridad and La 
tejedora de suenos, musical compositions, 
carefully chosen and pregnant with mean- 
ing, are introduced once or twice by the 
author to heighten suspense, or to create 
an emotional response in the audience by 
furnishing a musical accompaniment or 
contrast to the moods or thoughts of 
characters at crucial moments in their 
lives. In La sefial que se espera, Casi un 
cuento de hadas, and Irene, o el tesoro, 
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the melodies, heard for shorter intervals, 
express or suggest psychological depths in 
the protagonist of the play, and they are, 
literally or symbolically, outward manifes- 
tations of his emotional tension or desires. 
The extent of the audibility of the music 
indicates a change in technique toward 
making music a more intimate revelation 
of the characters. In the two earlier plays 
and in Act II of La sevial que se espera the 
music is audible to characters and au- 
dience. In act III of La setial que se espera 
and in Casi un cuento de hadas the music 
is audible to the audience but not to any 
of the characters (Susana feels it as a 
symbol rather than hears it). Finally, in 
Irene, o el tesoro the music is hummed 
by Irene and is audible to the audience but 
to no other character except the duendecito 
to whose world of phantasy it naturally 
belongs. Music is introduced most natu- 
rally, realistically, and undramatically in 
Irene, o el tesoro where. although it is 
heard the least frequently, it is the most 
memorable because it creates a sensitive 
but powerful impression of a woman's 
desire for a child. Music, then, becomes 
a less artificial and obvious dramatic device 
and is used in a more subtle psychological 
manner as an integral part of the play, 
and with a more universal and abstract 
meaning. The musical composition becomes 
less important in itself for its ironical sig 
nificance or its emotional qualities as 
expressive of one person in moments of 
crisis and more important in relation to the 
total concept of the author through its 
power to suggest a timeless and universal 
longing or tragedy. 

Equally interesting and significant is 
Buero Vallejo’s use of non-musical sound 
as a dramatic device in En la ardiente os- 
curidad, La tejedora de suefios, and Madru- 
gada. In En la ardiente oscuridad Ignacio 
makes his first entrance and the tapping of 
his cane, an unusual sound in this school 
for the blind, is a most effective dramati- 
zation of the intrusion of an alien element 
accomplished in a circle of uneasy, startled 


silence. The absence of this sound is 
dramatized at the finale of Act Il when 
Ignacio, with a new found assurance born 
of the conviction of Juana’s love after their 
first kiss, dispenses with the use of his 
cane for the first time and silently leads 
her off the stage to prevent Pablo, the 
director, and Carlos, Juana’s fiancé from 
learning their identity. In Act II Ignacio 
challenges Carlos’ illusory confidence that 
in the school there could never be ob 
stacles obstructing the way of the blind 
students, by surreptitiously placing a small 
end table between Carlos and himself and 
asking Carlos to prove his faith and trust 
by coming rapidly toward him without 
fear. The blind students cock their heads 
and listen anxiously to Carlos’ footsteps 
as he starts rapidly, slows as he loses 
confidence sensing the presence of an alien 
object, and, skirting the table, finally 
reaches Ignacio. In Act III Carlos, alone 
and profoundly shaken after his murder 
of Ignacio, accidentally knocks the chess 
men off the board. This symbolizes the 
end of his philosophical game of life and 
his shattering awakening to reality. 

In La tejedora de suenos this technique 
of sound in silence is used to build up an 
atmosphere of suspense and emotional 
tension, and, at times, overtones of irony. 
At the beginning of Act I the first song of 
the slaves praising Penélope is followed 
by a pause punctuated by “una risa pene- 
trante, musical y misteriosa, plena de in 
menso y contenido regocijo,” and after the 
second song “se oye muy suave, infinita 
mente apenado y languido, el lamento de 
Penélope en el templete.”* These sounds 
are a very effective introduction to Pené 
lope. In Act III the terrified clamor of the 
enclosed supporters of the four suitors 
whom Ulises is stalking with bow and 
arrow, and the dying screams of two of the 
victims are nerve-shattering explosions of 
sound. 

In Madrugada a clock is a powerful 
suspense device throughout. The play 
begins with the curtain rising on an empty 
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stage with no sound except the ticking 
of the clock, and ends with the clock strik 
ing, announcing symbolically the termina 
tion of Amalia’s doubts and fears. The 
shrill, discordant sound breaking a silence 
twice during the play is the offstage 
lugubrious how! of the dog grieving for 
his dead master, Mauricio. The second 
time this sound occurs it is contrived irony 
and melodrama since it follows Leonor’s 
fervent wish for the death of Mauricio 
and Amalia. 

Non-musical sounds are intentionally 
produced by a character to emphasize his 
words and moods only in Madrugada. To 
show their impatience, Leonor and Lorenzo 
tap their heels. The most persistent sound 
throughout the play is Leonor’s jangling 
of her bracelets, in varying degrees of 
intensity, in place of speech, to stress her 
ideas, or to convey a whole range of emo 
tions. Her hysterical agitation and her 
protestations of innocence of slandering 
Amalia to the latter's husband, Mauricio, 
are dramatically emphasized by the nervous 
jingling of her bracelets. This identification 
with, and adaptation of a jarring sound to 
the moods of a character is a most effective 
method of heightening tension in other 
characters and in the audience. 

In each of the two earlier plays, there- 
fore, non-musical sounds are primarily 
intended to establish or intensify mood, 
dramatize a situation, such as the first ap- 
pearance of the principal character, and to 
introduce or develop, in terms of sound, 
basic conflicts between people or within 
one person. In En la ardiente oscuridad, 
however, the sounds are all on stage and 
capture audience attention so completely 
that plot action or dialogue Cor monologue) 
are momentarily suspended, whereas in La 
tejedora de suefos the sounds are all off 
stage and cause a suspension in dialogue 
but not in action on stage. A further 
difference is that in En la ardiente oscuri- 
dad non-musical sounds result from natural 
or accidental physical movement of char- 


acters which in only one instance is the 
direct, intimate expression of inner stress. 
In La tejedora de suenos, on the other 
hand, sounds are a less obvious dramatic 
device with a more complex conception 
and do not dramatize physical movements. 
Penélope’s laughter and laments are a per- 
sonal expression of her innermost feelings. 
The frenzied clamor of the suitors’ soldiers 
serves as dramatic contrast to focus atten- 
tion on the deliberate movements of Ulises. 
In Madrugada, sound is introduced very 
naturally, with the exception of the melo- 
dramatic incidents of the dog's howling, 
and without the burden of dramatizing any 
one situation or posing or developing basic 
conflict between or within persons, but 
simply to contribute in a sustained, un- 
obtrusive manner to creating and intensify- 
ing atmosphere without interrupting or 
distracting attention from action and dia- 
logue. The majority of sounds derive from 
conscious or subconscious movements of 
persons, which are expressions of their 
emotions or thoughts under the strain of 
the growing threat inherent in the passing 
of time. Time is a vital element in the 
play, and the ticking of the clock through- 
out suggests the steadily increasing sense 
of urgency and tension. The role of sound 
is closely interwoven with the concept of 
time and constitutes an harmonious part 
of the author’s total plan. 

Musical and non-musical sounds, there- 
fore, illustrate effectively changes in Buero 
Vallejo’s dramatic technique which indicate 
increasing maturity and subtlety of method 
and skill in characterization and in combin- 
ing dramatic elements naturally into a 


unified, balanced whole. 


NOTES 


? An excellent article by Juan R. Castellano, “Un 
nuevo comedidgrafo espafiol: A. Buero Vallejo,” 
appeared in the March 1954 issue of Hispania. 
2 Madrid, Ediciones Alfil, Coleccién teatro, No. 
21, 1952, p. 61. 

% Madrid, Ediciones Alfil, Coleccién teatro, No. 
16, 1952, pp. 8, 10. 


To many students of Spanish American 
literature Eduardo Barrios is known only 
as a novelist and writer of short stories, yet 
his dramatic writings have been considered 
among the best produced in the early dec- 
ades of twentieth-century Chilean letters.’ 
His novelistic fame began with the publi- 
cation of El nitio que enloquecid de amor 
in 1915, but previously, between 1910 and 
1916, three of his dramas and a short one- 
act play had been presented on the Chilean 
stage. These dramas are significant pri- 
marily in the degree to which they reveal 
his participation in the prevailing social 
ideas of his time and his experiments with 
the dramate form. 

The first of his dramas, Los mercaderes 
en el templo (1910), is unfortunately lost 
to us, since there is no copy of it now in 
existence.* The nature of the play is sug- 
gested, however, in Domingo Melfi Demar- 
co’s prologue (1916) to the collected 
theater of Barrios; Melfi explains “ 
conocéis su primer drama, ‘Mercaderes en 
el templo,’ que marcé—y dejemos de un 
lado los errores de composicién de que 
esta erizado—una gran esperanza para 
nuestro teatro nacional. Existe ahi materia 
para un gran drama, que es preciso esperar 
para cuando su autor se resuelva a trans- 
formarlo, quitando los lunares y el soplo 
fuertemente romantico que ondula por 
entre las escenas” (p. 18). Barrios never 
re-worked the play but commented on it in- 
dicating that it had been written as an 
attack on religious hypocrisy and the “forma 
falsa del cristianismo.”* (His disillusion- 
ment with religious institutions had been 
expressed earlier in the prologue to his first 
work, Del natural, [1907], a collection of 
short stories and a novelette. ) 

His second dramatic effort was a one-act 
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play, Por el decoro (1913), in which he 
attacks corruption in Chilean bureaucracy 
and politics. The play is a humorous carica- 
ture of a governmental department head 
who is forced to grant special privileges to 
two of his clerks who have influential 
relatives through whom they lobby for 
better salaries for the department. The de- 
partment head, a pompously dedicated civil- 
servant, quickly abandons his rigid ethics 
when confronted with the choice between 
virtue and money. Though of little merit, 
the piece was reprinted in a later collection 
of short works, Y la vida sigue . . . (1925), 
under the new title of Ante todo la oficina. 

Barrios’ subsequent attempt at drama, Lo 
que niega la vida (1914), is a more ambi 
tious effort. This play deals with the 
difhculties which confronted women in 
Chilean society at the beginning of the 
twentieth century. An attack against the 
restrictions placed upon women by society 
and a plea in their behalf for greater free- 
dom, the play is undoubtedly a product of 
the feminist movement which was active in 
Chile during the first decades of this cen- 
tury.* The plot centers upon Maria Rosa, 
who, having been abandoned on her honey- 
moon in Paris, accepted the offer of assist- 
ance of a wealthy young Chilean who 
promptly seduced her on the crossing from 
Europe. When she returned to Chile she 
was burdened with the responsibility of 
providing for her three unwed younger sis- 
ters, her brother, Carlos, and her aged 
mother. Since the income from the father’s 
estate was inadequate to sustain the family, 
and since the social structure did not pro- 
vide occupational opportunities for women, 
Maria Rosa was forced to accept the pro- 
tection and advances of Roberto, a young 
man of means. 


Maria Rosa is the mujer burlada; having 
been abandoned by one man, seduced and 
dishonored by a second, and the concubine 
of a third, she is, as one might expect, dis- 
illusioned and cynical about the motives of 
men. Her fate was the result of her in- 
ability to find dignified work which would 
provide sufficient income to support her 
family. A narrow-minded Chilean society 
plays the villain in the play, yet the conflict 
extends beyond the mere social thesis and 
becomes one of the battle of the sexes in 
which the undertone of sexual conquest— 
chastity vs. masculine lust and duplicity— 
provides the dramatic tension. The virtue of 
the sisters is under constant attack, and the 
drama ends with the realization that life 
holds for the hapless girls only sinful assent 
or chaste spinsterhood. As a family venida a 
menos, life denies them fulfillment and 
happiness in honorable marriage. 

Carlos, the girls’ younger brother, though 
ill-sketched, is an early manifestation of the 
perdido type which plays such a prominent 
part in Barrios’ later works. Having been 
pampered by his mother, he is unequal to 
the responsibilities which the family’s weak- 
ened financial and social situation de- 
mands, and he seeks escape in typical per- 
dido fashion (“. . . la vida me vencia,” 
p. 167) by abandoning the family to its 
fate. 

Gallarco, a wealthy playboy and suitor 
of one of the sisters, directs the male threat 
to the virtue of the younger sisters. As his 
name suggests, he is a man of poise, confi- 
dence, and no scruples: “Pero si todo es 
egoismo, hombre de Dios. j;Qué atrasado 
vives! .. . Amamos a otro por qué? Por el 
placer que eso nos procura. Salvamos un 
pesar por darnos la satisfaccién de hacer 
algo que nos parece bello y nos halaga” 
(p. 182). A caricature rather than a bona 
fide characterization, Gallardo is significant 
only as the germinal stage of the fuerte type 
which later appears in the novels Tama- 
rugal (1944) and Gran sevior y rajadiablos 
(1948). 

Barrios’ last and best play, Vivir, appear- 
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ed in 1916 and is a continuation of an 
earlier short story, “Cancién” (1912).° In 
the short story, Ramiro, a thirty-year old 
bachelor and sensualist, is attracted to Olga, 
an inexperienced young girl who falls des- 
perately in love with him. Faced with the 
decision of consummating the affair with 
Olga or leaving Valparaiso, Ramiro chooses 
to respect her love for him and returns to 
Santiago. Olga, heartbroken, remains with 
her grandmother in Valparaiso. The play 
Vivir continues the action of “Cancién,” 
opening in Santiago where Olga, now 18, 
and Matilde, her grandmother, have return- 
ed to try to locate Ramiro. Olga’s despair at 
the loss of Ramiro has resulted in illness, 
and she is fraught with constant anxiety. 
The cause of her illness is clearly sexual 
(see pp. 35, 47), and her struggle is further 
complicated by her immature concept of 
reality. She retains the pampered child's no- 
tion thai reality must yield to her own 
whims, and when she finds herself the vic- 
tim of her desire for Ramiro she is unable 
to adjust to the necessary denial of her 
wishes. Ramiro, it is revealed, married when 
he returned to Santiago; thus the fulfill- 
ment of Olga’s desire is impossible. Ullti- 
mately the girl’s health breaks completely, 
and Matilde, her grandmother, in a frenzied 
attempt to save the child, makes an an- 
guished plea that Ramiro enter into adulter- 
ous relations with Olga in order to save her 
life 111-112). 

In Olga, as in most of his early charac- 
terizations, Barrios mars the portrayal with 
juvenile sentimentality and excess. Never- 
theless, there is a kind of Wagnerian insist- 
ence in the passions which he depicts, and 
dramatic power is not wholly absent. Ra- 
miro, the object of her passion is a cliché, 
the fin de siécle sensualist (best represented 
by D’Annunzio) that dominated much fic- 
tion in Europe at the turn of the century. 

Running parallel to the drama of Olga 
and Ramiro in Vivir is the affair between 
Maria, Olga’s older sister, and Martin, the 
nineteenth-century positivist and defier of 
convention. A reflection of oversimplified 
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Nietzschean ethics and the tradition of the 
materialistic-minded Julien Sorels and Vau 
trins of the social novel of the nineteenth 
century, Martin is primarily a device to fur 
ther the development of Maria’s personal 
conflict. Maria is perhaps the most success- 
ful characterization in the play." Driven by 
the intense desire to fulfill her biological 
function as a woman (pp. 40-41) she uses 
Martin to satisfy her procreative drive, 
being content to suffer the social condemna- 
tion which her act is to evoke. 

The parental drive has played an import- 
ant role in modern Spanish fiction, some 
outstanding examples being Pérez Galddés’ 
novel Fortunata y Jacinta (1886-87), Un- 
amuno’s “Dos madres” (Tres novelas ejem- 
plares y un prologo, 1920), and more re- 
cently Garcia Lorca’s Yerma (1934). The 
popularity of the theme of the social signifi- 
cance of woman’s procreative role was well 
established throughout Western literature 
in the first decade of the twentieth century 
and appears ir. Spanish America in Floren 
cio Sanchez’ Nuestros hijos (1907). The 
prevalence of the theme was undoubtedly 
a reflection of the increased interest in the 
role of women in all phases of society. G. B. 
Shaw proclaimed the male defeat in 1903 
with Man and Superman in which woman, 
obeying the “Life Force,” exercises her in- 
escapable power over the beleaguered male. 
Maria of Vivir merely acts within the pat- 
tern which Shaw’s Don Juan ascribes to all 
women, “To her, man is only a means to 
the end of getting children and rearing 
them.”’ Maria's decision to receive Martin 
was, in addition to the need for biological 
fulfillment, an attempt to participate more 
fully in life; by an act of will she gives 
meaning to her own existence (pp. 99-100). 
Throughout her life she had considered 
herself “una insignificante,” and she longed 
to be noticed by others. Because of this 
longing the prospect of social censure serv- 
ed to strengthen rather than to deter her 
resolve to consummate the affair with Mar- 
tin Cp. 100). 

Despite the fact that Maria is the most 


complex of Barrios’ characterizations prior 
to the novel Un perdido (1917), the por- 
trait lacks the definition necessary for eftec- 
tive character portrayal. This is perhaps 
due, in part, to the defective construction 
of the play. In an attempt to achieve variety 
in action and character, Barrios failed to 
settle upon one central action and one cen- 
tral character. Beginning with the passion 
of Olga the action abruptly shifts to Maria’s 
struggle and then unexpectedly to the per- 
sonal tragedy of Matilde, the grandmother, 
and her futile attempt to save her beloved 
Olga. Olga is reduced to a dramatic device, 
as is Ramiro; Maria fades into oblivion, 
Martin has long since disappeared com 
pletely; and Matilde emerges suddenly as 
the center of the tragedy, much in the 
fashion of the unsuspected culprit in the 
modern detective story. 

These weaknesses of plot-construction 
are not confined to Vivir; they are also pres 
ent in Lo que niega la vida, already dis 
cussed. Barrios further fails to establish 
clearly the dominant theme in these two 
full-length dramas. In Vivir the theme of 
Olga’s passion is obscured by Maria’s pro- 
genitive struggle and Matilde’s maternal 
anxieties; in Lo que niega la vida the 
themes of male duplicity, unjust social dis 
crimination against women, and the disas- 
trous triumph of passion over reason, 
though not intrinsically incompatible, are 
muddled and detract from rather than sup- 
plement one another. 

In spite of these defects Barrios’ dramatic 
production was enthusiastically received by 
Chilean critics and the public; it was not a 
lack of acceptance that led him to abandon 
the theater after Vivir. Barrios himself ex- 
plained that the difficulties and irritating 
details of staging a play were responsible 
for his discarding the dramatic form in 
favor of the narrative genres.* His decision 
was a wise one, since it would appear that 
the demands of drama for overt action as 
the vehicle of characterization are not in 
keeping with his peculiar talent for the nar- 
ration of reverie and detailed self-analysis 
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which reveals itself most effectively in his 
narrative works. 

The social consciousness which pervades 
and, in part, dictates the composition of 
Barrios’ dramas all but disappears from his 
works after 1916. As he abandons the 
theater he likewise sheds the somewhat ill- 
fitting garb of the social reformer and turns 
his attention entirely to the individual per- 
sonality; society becomes simply an element 
of the larger adversary, life. Social institu- 
tions are no longer singled out for analysis; 
at best they serve as backdrops for the indi- 
vidual struggle. 

The male characterizations in these dra- 
mas reflect the basic division which under 
lies Barrios’ later portraits, in which there 
is a rather clear split between the aggres- 
sive, successful personality—the fuerte—and 
the introverted, failure psychology of the 
perdido or débil. The feminine figures do 
not reveal this division, however; they are 
usually composite personalities which re- 
flect ideas current during Barrios’ formative 
period: Olga, passion; Maria, procreation; 
Maria Rosa, the victim of society and the 
male ego; and Matilde, the maternal in- 
stinct. There is little doubt that Barrios was 
influenced by Ibsenesque ideas and tech- 
niques, and it is not unlikely that they came 
to him through the works of Florencio 
Sanchez, the Uruguayan playwright. 


NOTES 


' Domingo Melfi Demarco, in 1916, considered 
Barrios the originator of the bourgeois drama in 
Chile: “. . . viene a dar [en Vivir] principio, in- 
dudablemente, de nuestras tragedias conte se Es 


necesario sefalar este lugar para Barrios, pues ha 
comprendido mejor que ningun otro la gran serie 
dad que existe en el teatro y lo imperioso que es 
ser honrado para perpetuarse.” Eduardo Barrios, 
Teatro escogido, Prologo de Domingo Melfi De 
marco (Santiago, 1947), p. 19. (The page ret- 
erences in my study are from the above edition). 

Gabriela Mistral characterized Vivir and Lo 

que niega la vida as “. . . sin duda las mejores 
de nuestro teatro.” Eduardo Barrios, Y la vida 
sigue . . ., Prélogo de Gabriela Mistral (Buenos 
Aires, 1925), p. 15. 
2 Barrios informed me that he himself does not 
have a copy: “No poseo yo ningun ejemplar 
. . . Mercaderes en el templo es un drama en 4 
actos que obtuvo el premio que nuestro Consejo 
de Letras Chov desaparecido) otorgé el afio 1910 
en celebracién del Centenario de la independen- 
cia de Chile. Se estrené en el Teatro Santiago 
con mucho éxito vy muchas representaciones.” Per 
sonal letter dated March 9, 1955. 

Ronald Hilton, “Recorded interview with Ed- 
uardo Barrios for the Archivo de Cultura 
Latinoamericana of KGEI, La Universidad del 
Aire” (Santiago: August, 1954), Running time. 
+1 min. 

* See Samuel A. Lillo, Espejo del pasado, Mem- 
orias Literarias (Santiago, 1947), pp. 165-166. 
’“Cancion” appeared also in the collection 
Paginas de un pobre diablo (1923) but had been 
published separately in 1912. Barrios corrobo- 
rated this in a letter to me dated October 18, 
1955: “. .. fué escrito en el 1912. Se 
publico, no recuerdo si en el mismo afio 0 en sus 
proximidades, en una revista que se editaba en 
New York y cuyo nombre tampoco recuerdo. He 
buscado el dato preciso, sin hallarlo.” I, likewise. 
have been unable to locate the publication of 
which he speaks. 
* The strength of the characterization is undoubt- 
edly due, in part, to the immediacy of the conflict 
which Barrios himself felt. He says in an auto- 
biographical essay; “Al volver a Santiago [from 
his travels in South America], trafa un gran 
cansancio. Mi esperanza se habia refugiado en un 
anhelo unico: tener un hijo. (De ellos nacié esa 
Maria de ‘Vivir,’ personaje que recibié ansiar v 
ue preferi hacer mujer por razones literarias).” 
den Y la vida sigue ..., p. 86. 
7 Man and Superman (New York, 1922), p. 111. 
* Hilton, op. cit. 
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Although Emilia Pardo Bazan’s place as 
one of Spain’s great novelists appears se- 
cure, criticism of her works has pursued a 
tortuous course marked by many vicissi- 
tudes and divergent opinions. Moot points 
have ranged from the consistency of her 
literary credo and the trajectory of her 
development as an author to the character 
and merits of her style. 

What of her personality and its effect on 
her writings? According to Ronald Hilton, 
she sees Spain “through the prism of an 
intellect in which a Catholic upbringing 
and a Naturalist outlook produce, through 
their incompatibility, strange distortions,”' 
whereas E. Correa Calderén affirms that 
“no es la suya una personalidad contradic- 
toria, ni mucho menos.”? If these pro- 
nouncements do not flatly negate one an- 
other, they nevertheless seem sharply at 
variance. 

Appraisals of her style also differ widely, 
and we are left in doubt whether she is 
“el mejor hablista” among the novelists of 
her time, wielding “un estilo plastico y 
certero”* or whether, on the other hand, 
“la prosa de dofia Emilia perjudica a sus 
novelas: al relato, a las descripciones de 
paisajes, a las sensaciones, al andlisis, aun 
al didlogo.”® 

The very landscape of the Orense region, 
locale of the Ulloa novels, contributes to 
the discrepancy of critical reactions. Correa 
Calderén finds it wilder than the Countess’ 
native coastal area and hence a fitting back- 
drop for violent passions (p. 37). Not so 
Emilio Gonzdlez Lépez, who declares that 
these two districts are much alike in their 
fertility, placidity, and mild climate and 
contrasts them with the untamed sections 
of Galicia that furnished novel settings to 
Valle-Inclan.* 
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Most of all, however, it is Pardo Bazan’s 
general literary orientation that has been 
at issue, and for this her stand on natural- 
ism in La cuestion palpitante has doubtless 
been the principal reason. The reservations 
with which she accepted the French move- 
ment have often been cited without much 
diminishing the vigor of the debate over 
the extent to which she adopted the literary 
practices of Zola and his disciples. Discus- 
sions of this topic are wont to assume the 
form of a relative assessment of naturalism 
and Spanish traditional realism in her 
stories. If on the one hand there are few 
critics who regard her as an unmitigated 
addict of the foreign fashion, there must 
also be few who would endorse Romera 
Navarro’s reduction of that element in her 
work to “lo siempre conocido entre nosotros 
con el nombre de realismo,”’ or Manuel 
Galvez’ assertion that “sus novelas . . 
apenas se distinguen de las de Pereda, y no 
vemos en ellas nada semejante a las de 
Zola” (p. 28). 

One portion of Pardo Bazdn’s fiction 
which has been most subject to varied 
judgments in this connection comprises the 
novel widely regarded as her crowning 
achievement in that medium, Los pazos de 
Ulloa, and its sequel, La madre naturaleza. 
Declaring that in the latter “el determi- 
nismo y fatalismo que a dofia Emilia re- 
pugnaba en la estética naturalista se ha 
impuesto por esta vez,” César Barja classes 
both novels among those in which natural- 
ism is predominant, as distinguished from 
those in which “van a partes iguales . . . 
el naturalismo y el idealismo o romanti- 
cismo—Un viaje de novios, El cisne de 
Vilamorta.”* For M. Gordon Brown, on the 
other hand, the last mentioned novels are 
among those in which the Countess most 
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closely followed the precepts of Zola, while 
Los pazos de Ulloa and La madre natu- 
raleza belong to a transitional phase be- 
tween them and the more symbolistic later 
ones.® 

In all this critical disagreement a lack of 
uniformity in the use of terminology, with 
consequent impairment of comprehension, 
has doubtless played some part. As Correa 
Calderén remarks, “. . . la polémica sobre 
el naturalismo, vista a distancia de mas de 
medio siglo, nos parece uno de esos gra- 
ciosos cuentecillos de sordos, en que cada 
uno entiende a su manera lo que el otro 
dijo” (p. 21). Terms like realism and 
naturalism, given their checkered history 
and the intrinsic semantic problems they 
present, seem made to order for fostering 
confusion and enlivening controversy.’® 

Nevertheless, a perusal of assorted dicta 
on the subject reveals some measure of con- 
sistency in tracing the boundary between 
French naturalism and the traditional real- 
ism of the Spaniards. Aside from the philo- 
sophical foundation in a_ materialistic 
determinism, the former is said to be dis- 
tinguished by pessimistic emphasis, a pro- 
clivity for sordid subjects, impersonal tone, 
and accumulation of detail. And it is the 
presumed concentration of such character- 
istics in Los pazos de Ulloa and its com- 
panion piece that has given rise to the 
verdict of naturalism brought against them. 

Though not unanimous, agreement is 
rather general on the superiority of Los 
pazos de Ulloa over the rest of Pardo Ba- 
zan's fictional output. While La madre 
naturaleza is sometimes included with it as 
the object of a joint encomium and occa- 
sionally receives explicit commendation in 
its own right, it has usually evoked less 
critical enthusiasm. Gerald Brenan, who 
considers the Countess’ Galician novels her 
“only ones worth reading,” discusses Los 
pazos in his Literature of the Spanish Peo- 
ple™ but does not mention its sequel. Barja 
rates the latter distinctly below its predeces- 
sor and finds it faulty as a novel. “Defecto 
suele ser en todas las [novelas] de la Con- 


desa de Pardo Bazan la excesiva difusion, y 
este defecto es exagerado en La madre 
naturaleza, que casi no tiene accion que 
valga la pena. La novela queda reducida a 
un rosario de paisajes y de descripciones” 
(p. 313). 

In view of the numerous differences of 
opinion sampled above, further critical ex- 
amination of the literary production of 
Pardo Bazan seems in order; and La madre 
naturaleza, whose reputation remains some- 
what unstable, suggests itself as a logical 
focal point for study—the more so as judg- 
ments concerning it have seldom been ac- 
companied by much analysis. Two ques- 
tions in particular invite consideration: the 
strength of the plot and its articulation, and 
the extent to which naturalistic elements 
are balanced or neutralized by others. 

Barja’s contention that the work consists 
of little more than a series of descriptions 
seems untenable when one recalls the inter- 
play of dramatic forces occasioned by the 
rivalry of Gabriel and Perucho for Manu- 
ela’s hand and the emotional crises ignited 
by that struggle and by the disclosure of 
the incestuous nature of the young couple's 
love. These conflicts, which are the main 
substance of the plot, are gradually and 
skilfully developed to their climaxes. In the 
opening chapters the changing nature of 
the bond between Perucho and Manuela is 
carefully established and its transformation 
into an intense passion is foreshadowed. 
The author then shifts her attention to the 
major counter force in the person of Ga- 
briel, now approaching the Ulloa estate, 
his mind occupied with protective and af- 
fectionate thoughts about his niece— 
thoughts which crystallize into a plan to 
marry her. Certain established techniques 
for sharpening plot interest come into play 
here. Centering attention on a traveler en 
route to a destination where many uncer- 
tainties await is one of these. The Romantic 
device of temporarily concealed identity, 
dissociated from the absurdities of the 
embozo and the deliberately mysterious 
look, also proves effective. Moreover, the 
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unrewarded curiosity of the inquisitive 
Trampeta helps to stimulate that of the 
reader, as does Gabriel’s unexplained inter 
est in matters concerning the Ulloa house 
hold. 

In the early chapters the main subject of 
dramatic preparation is the potential com- 
petition between Perucho and Gabriel, but 
the anticipated encounter of the cultivated 
artillery officer with the primitive social en 
vironment of the Ulloa menage likewise 
stirs forebodings of drama. 

As the novel progresses tension grows. 
Successive outings in which Manuela is at- 
tended by each of the rivals in turn draw 
us toward the major climax: the point at 
which the contest between the two male 
leads and the fundamental dilemma of the 
siblings’ double relationship converge in 
Gabriel's disclosure to Perucho of the 
youth's identity. Several incidents serve to 
intensify the suspense in preparation for 
this climax: Gabriel’s insomnia followed by 
his vain search for Manuela; don Pedro's 
nearly overt recognition of Perucho’s status 
when he calls for the boy to take his place 
at the threshing; the discovery that the boy 
and girl have gone off together at the mo 
ment when their absence is most likely to 
irritate—though for different reasons—the 
Marquis and Gabriel; the latter’s recogni- 
tion, after a moment of uncertainty, of the 
two lovers as they return home in the 
darkness. 

Gabriel's revelation to Perucho is the 
apogee of the plot line and precipitates the 
denouement. The stormy scene—indirectly 
presented—in which the boy’s father con- 
firms his identity, Perucho’s departure, 
Manuela’s illness, and her definitive rejec- 
tion of her uncle’s suit are like the diminu- 
endo of a receding thunderstorm following 
a devastating bolt close at hand. The depar- 
ture of Gabriel at the end of the story has 
the effect of closing the cycle and dropping 
the keystone into place somewhat as the 
departure of don Segundo Sombra does in 
Gitiraldes’ classic. 

Thus, it seems quite inaccurate to regard 
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La madre naturaleza as merely a concatena 
tion of landscapes or cuadros; and Pardo 
Bazan’s own statement that “en la novela 
es lo de menos argumento y accién”’* is 
applicable to it only if taken to signify a 
particularly complex sort of plot. Certainly 
the book offers more than a mere natural 
istic slice of life devoid of artistic arrange 
ment. 

Furthermore, although descriptions do 
constitute a major part of the whole, they 
tend mainly to enhance, rather than to 
obscure, the plot. The careful depiction of 
nature, for example, has at least two im- 
portant related functions with respect to 
the action: it provides an idyllic setting for 
some of the scenes of love or intimacy; and 
in certain passages—notably that devoted 
to the cave—the emphasis on the promiscu 
ous, genesial ferment symbolizes the bud- 
ding sexual attraction between Perucho and 
Manuela and perhaps even stimulates its 
awakening. “En la gruta, lo que les sacé 
de su momentaneo embeleso, fué observar 
la vegetacién viciosa y tropical del fondo. 
.. . Parecia que la naturaleza se revelaba 
alli mas potente y lasciva que nunca, osten- 
tando sus fuerzas genesiacas con libre im- 
pudor.”?* 

There are several respects in which one 
can regard this novel as consisting of a 
balanced blend of naturalistic ingredients 
with others of a quite different character. 
Consider the presentation of natural set- 
tings. If completely objective, this would 
presumably consist of a scrupulously ac- 
curate and orderly inventory of the details 
of topography, weather, fauna, and flora 
uncontaminated by lyricism, symbolism, or 
stylistic coloring. And it is precisely this 
sort of description that Gonzalez Lépez, for 
one, finds in Dofia Emilia’s pages: “No hay 
una sola nota poética en toda su obra; por 
el contrario su acentuado realismo le lleva a 
reproducir exactamente, de manera fria e 
imparcial, las cosas exteriores; para ella le 
verdad reside en el puro objetivismo, cuyo 
enemigo es el sentimiento, la sensibilidad, 
la emocién, en una palabra, todo lo que 
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tenga caracter personal y subjetivo” (p. 
105). 

We need not seek far in La madre natu 
raleza for a passage with which to test the 
truth of this assertion. It opens with one: 
“Las nubes, caliginosas y de un gris amora- 
tado, como de tinta desleida, fueron jun 
tandose, juntandose, atropellandose mas 
bien, en las alturas del cielo, deliberando 
si se desharian 0 no se desharian en chu- 
basco. Resueltas finalmente a lo primero, 
empezaron por soltar goterones anchos, 
gruesos, legitima lluvia de estio, que do 
blaba las puntas de las hierbas y resonaba 
estrepitosamente en los zarzales; luego se 
apresuraron a porfia, multiplicarén sus es 
fuerzos, se derritieron en rapidos y oblicuos 
hilos de agua, empapando la tierra, inun- 
dando los matorrales, sumergiendo la vege- 
tacién menuda, colandose como podian al 
través de la copa de los Arboles para es- 
currir después tronco abajo, a manera de 
raudales de lagrimas por un semblante 
rugoso y moreno.” If the careful observer is 
at once in evidence here, so is the sensitive 
artist. Note, for instance, how the scurrying 
gerunds echo the movements of the clouds, 
how the simile of tears coursing down a 
rugged face takes us beyond the purely 
literal level. 

In this downpour Manuela and Perucho 
turn for shelter to a “magnifico castaho, de 
majestuosa y vasta copa, abierta con pompa 
casi arquitectural sobre el ancha y firme 
columna del tronco, que parecia lanzarse 
arrogante hacia las desatadas nubes: Arbol 
patriarcal, de esos que ven con indiferencia 
desdefiosa sucederse generaciones de chin- 
ches, pulgones, hormigas y larvas, y les dan 
cuna y sepulcro en los senos de su rajada 
corteza” (p. 6). The sentence is liberally 
studded with words unsuited to a strictly 
botanical description: magnifico, maijestuo- 
sa, pompa, arrogante, patriarcal, indiferen- 
cia, desdeniosa. 

But there are few passages which better 
illustrate careful itemization suffused with 
the glow of sensibility than that devoted to 
the rainbow: “No era esbozo de arcada bo- 


rrosa y proxima a desvanecerse, sino un 
semicirculo delineado con energia, seme 
jante al portico de un palacio celestial, cuyo 
esmalte formaban los mas bellos, intensos y 
puros colores que es dado sentir a la retina 
humana. E] violado tenia la aterciopelada 
riqueza de una vestidura episcopal; el anil 
cegaba con su profunda vibracién de zatiro; 
el azul ostentaba claridades de agua que 
refleja el hielo, frias limpideces de noche de 
luna; el verde se tornasolaba con el hala- 
giieho matiz de la esmeralda, en que tan 
voluptuosamente se recrea la pupila; y el 
amarillo, anaranjado y rojo, parecian luz de 
bengala encendida en el firmamento, circu 
los concéntricos trazados por un compas 
celestial con fuego del que abrasa a los 
serafines, fuego sin llamas, ascuas, ni humo” 
<pp. 12-13). 

The author proceeds in orderly analytical 
fashion to scrutinize the rainbow band by 
band, but she also freely employs words and 
phrases of a figurative or affective character. 
As a matter of fact, unless the rainbows of 
Galicia are more vivid and sharply delin 
eated than those it has been my privilege 
to see, the very detail may on reflection 
seem less the product of painstaking obser- 
vation than of an industrious imagination." 

Sensuous and emotional responsiveness 
are not alone in tinting the portrait of 
nature presented in this novel. Sometimes 
it is the filter of literary tradition which 
does so: “Caminaban charlando, con tanta 
alegria como los mirlos, gorriones, jilgueros, 
pardillos y demas aves, no muy pintadas 
pero asaz parleras, que en setos, vifiedos y 
arboles cantaban sus trovas a la radiante 
manana” (p. 215). 

Naturalistic writers have been taken to 
task for burdening their pages with an ex- 
cess of tedious minutiae, and Pardo Bazan 
has not escaped this reproach. Barja says 
that the descriptions in La madre natu- 
raleza, as in her novels generally, “sobre 
ser muchas, estan recargadas de detalles. O 
por prurito de escuela o por prurito de cul- 
tura, varias de ellas resultan inventarios, 
paginas de un libro de bétanica o de mine- 
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rologia” Cp. 313). Gonzalez Lépez, who 
shares this opinion, compares her unfavor- 
ably in this respect with some fellow Gali- 
cians: “. . . [Rosalia de Castro, Curros 
Enriquez, y Valle-Inclan]} captan el paisaje 
de su tierra en lo esencial y eterno, prescin- 
diendo de lo anecdético; en cambio la escri- 
tora realista, con pretensiones de observa- 
dora cientifica y desinteresada, prefiere el 
detalle, por estimar que en su abundancia 
reside el mayor parecido con el objeto que 
se pretende representar” Cp. 105). 

That Pardo Bazan was often generous 
with detail is undeniable. This can be seen 
in some of the passages already quoted, and 
others can easily be found—e.g., in the 
pages devoted to the excursion of Gabriel 
with Manuela. Yet it should be noted that 
it is not merely the amount but the kind of 
detail that gives these scenes their special 
character—grass seeds, for instance: “ 
sus menudas simientes pajizas temblaban, 
bailaban, oscilaban, se encrespaban y bu- 
llian como burbujas de aire moreno, como, 
gotas de agua enlodada; algunas semejaban 
bichitos, chinches; otras, como la agrostis, 
tenian la vaporosa tenuidad de esas vege- 
taciones que la fina punta del pincel de los 
acuarelistas toca con trazos casi aéreos, alla 
al extremo de los paises de abanico: una 
bruma vegetal, un racimo de menudisimas 
gotas de rocio cuajadas” (pp. 173-174). 
This inspection, if not precisely micro- 
scopic, is certainly attentive. But what is 
the effect? Is our response really identical 
to that elicited by the botany text, which 
gratifies our desire for precise knowledge? 
Or is the artist, by choosing features neg- 
lected by the casual passerby and couching 
them in evocative language, giving us a 
fresh vision of a landscape grown trite from 
frequent but distrait observation? 

It is interesting that minute particulars 
also abound in some sections devoted to 
psychological activity—a province of reality 
the naturalists are often said to have neg- 
lected. A case in point is the analysis of 
Gabriel’s thoughts, feelings, and sensations 
during the night of insomnia following the 
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outing with his niece. This account oc- 
cupies most of a chapter of moderate length 
(Ch. xxm). The tempo here can be de- 
fended. For the insomniac himself, without 
the daytime outlet of physical activity, time 
creeps; and the sense of its slackened pace 
is conveyed to the reader precisely by 
means of this protracted report of Gabriel's 
mental process. It also prepares more effec- 
tively than a few perfunctory sentences 
could do for the impact of his discovery 
next morning that Manuela has gone off 
with Perucho. 

However, Pardo Bazan does not always 
proceed in this fashion but sometimes re- 
sorts to narrative economy. An example is 
the lean dialogue, virtually without “stage 
directions,” without even the minimal scaf- 
folding of such standard verbs of discourse 
as decir and contestar, in the scene where 
Gabriel announces to don Pedro his inten- 
tions regarding Manuela. Accessory phrases 
normally supplied by the narrator are 
stripped away to quicken the pace of a 
brisk, almost pugilistic, verbal exchange 
Cpp. 158-160). 

It is easy to find in La madre naturaleza 
indications of the author's scientific interest. 
They include fragments like the references 
to the diastole and systole of Perucho’s 
heartbeat or the “vegetacién . . . de época 
antediluviana, de capas carbonfferas” or the 
movement of sap in the trees, as well as 
ideas related to the march of science which 
enter the thoughts or conversations of the 
characters. Yet they are hardly so promi- 
nent as to establish a dominant tone for the 
book, nor is their effect necessarily that of 
exalting science. At one juncture an exposi- 
tion of Darwinian doctrine is given a 
pleasantly ironical turn. Gabriel’s nocturnal 
meditation on evolution and its corollary, 
the struggle for existence, ends in an illus- 
trative skirmish: a mosquito descends on 
Gabriel and is duly exterminated by the 
latter's defense (p. 253). Certainly this 
tempers the seriousness of the presentation 
of evolutionary theory. 

Since the unconsciously incestuous love 


of Perucho and Manuela, a major theme in 
the novel, is also a potentially sordid one, 
it may be taken as a distinctly naturalistic 
feature. In part, the treatment of nature, 
as mentioned above, reinforces that aspect 
of the love theme. To the aforementioned 
description of the cave can be added the 
passage wherein Gabriel imagines Mother 
Nature confiding that “. . . yo jamds he 
vedado a dos pajaros nacidos en el mismo 
nido que aniden juntos a su vez en la 
primavera proxima . . .” (p. 284). Thus, 
the natural setting of the novel may seem 
to exude an unwholesome aura corrosive of 
the morals of the characters. Such an im- 
pression is in accord with the judgment ex- 
pressed by Ronald Hilton, who draws an 
interesting contrast in this regard with the 
poet Antonio Machado: “Pardo Bazan dif- 
fers from Machado in her Catholicism. For 
her, Mother Nature . . . is essentially sin- 
ful. She describes the promiscuously luxuri- 
ant nature of Galicia, whereas Machado is 
thinking of the arid plains of Castile” 
Cp. 329). Yet even in this novel nature is 
by no means reduced to a simple role of 
Celestina to a particularly indecent sort of 
love. In numerous places its beauty emerges 
untainted by libidinous suggestions, and 
in the total impression that it leaves on the 
reader neither somberness nor moral sub- 
versiveness stands out. 

It is true that the last sentence of the 
novel is an indictment of nature formulated 
in the mind of Gabriel as he retires from 
the scene of the action, pausing for a mo- 
ment to look back: “—Naturaleza, te Ilaman 
madre . . . Deberian Ilamarte madrastra.” 
Yet his feeling toward Mother Nature— 
“una extrafa mezcla de atraccién y rencor” 
—is certainly more equivocal than that un- 
spoken sentence might suggest. Moreover, 
in the description of this scene on which 
he turns a farewell gaze a sense of clean- 
ness and freshness is clearly predominant: 
“Aquella tarde, el gran ardor de lan cani- 
cula daba sefiales de aplacarse ya, y eran 
preludio y esperanza de frescura, y acaso 
de agua, las nubes redondas y los finos 
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rabos de gallo que salpicaban caprichosa- 
mente el cielo. Una brisa fresca, vivaracha, 
que columpiaba particulas de humedad, 
hacia palpitar el follaje. A lo lejos chirria- 
ban los carros cargados de mies, y las ranas 
y los grillos empezaban a elevar su sinfonia 
vespertina, saludando a la lluvia y al viento 
antes de que hiciensen su aparicién triunfal 
y refrigerasen la tostada campifa. Todo era 
vida, vida indiferente, ritmica y serena” 
(pp. 374-375). 

The naturalists are accused of excesses 
not only in their preoccupation with the 
sordid and scabrous but also in the mood 
of unrelieved gloom said to pervade their 
works. Grimness joins griminess to make 
such literature repellent. Whether or not 
this charge could be completely justified 
even against a novel so central in the 
movement as L’assommoir is not relevant to 
this study. It is appropriate, however, to 
consider whether Pardo Bazan, who after 
all joined in the disapproval of “la perenne 
solemnidad y tristeza, el cefio siempre torvo, 
la carencia de notas festivas y de gracia y 
soltura en el estilo y en la idea,”** disre- 
garded her own critical percepts on this 
score in La madre naturaleza. Anyone who 
has recently read the novel will recall that 
it is seasoned with humorous touches which 
sometimes provide comic relief from high 
emotional tension. Thus, we turn from 
Gabriel’s recognition of the homeward 
bound lovers to the tertulia presided over 
by el Gallo. This interlude sets the stage 
for the next crisis: the showdown meeting 
between the two rivals. Even at the height 
of their physical struggle we are afforded 
a fleeting chuckle by a comment on the 
rocking chair whose collapse changes the 
course of the fray: “La butaca contra la 
cual estaba acorralado el comandante era 
nada menos que una mecedora, mueble que 
hacia la felicidad del Gallo, por lo mismo 
que nadie de su familia ni de seis leguas 
en contorno acertaba a sentarse en ella 
sino después de reiterados ensavos, conti- 
nuas lecciones y fracasos serios” (pp. 305- 
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Not even the final catastrophe—the reve- 
lation and its consequences—is utterly un- 
mitigated. Though it prostrates Manuela, 
banishes Perucho, and leaves Gabriel se- 
verely shaken, none of the three commits 
suicide, dies of grief, or loses his sanity. The 
denouement, therefore, is characterized by 
a certain moderation, a moderation requir- 
ed, in this case, by a genuinely realistic ap- 
proach. The young people have appeared 
too sturdy in the course of the novel to 
succumb readily to emotional shock alone, 
even though Manuela’s predisposition to 
epilepsy complicates matters during the 
crisis. Moreover, the firmness of their Ca- 
tholic faith makes suicide a more difficult 
solution within the internal logic of the 
story than would otherwise be the case. 
On first thought, Gabriel, who is not a 
particularly strong character, might seem 
easier to dispose of in some definitive man 
ner. However, his experience and sophisti 
cation and his penchant for converting emo 
tional crises into subjects for intellectual 
consideration cushion the blow. “En el es- 
piritu de Gabriel batallaban siempre dos 
tendencias opuestas: la de su imaginacién 
propensa a caldearse y deducir de cada ob- 
jeto o de cada suceso todo el elemento poé- 
tico que pueda encerrar, y la de su entendi- 
miento a analizar v calar a fondo todo ese 
mundo fantastico, destruyéndolo con im- 
placable lucidez” Cpp. 289-290). So as he 
takes his departure from the scene of his 
frustration he utters an epitaph for his illu- 
sion in a tone of “humoristica tristeza” 
rather than one of profound despair: “Otro 
caballo muerto” (p. 374). 

It is my conclusion that La madre natu- 
raleza, whose merits as a novel have often 
been either impugned or ignored, is never- 
theless a very good specimen of the novel- 
ist’s art. Moreover, although criticism has 
tended to emphasize its naturalistic aspect, 
or at least its “violent realism,” I submit 
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that it consists of a well-balanced blend 
of varied elements and that naturalism, 
though an important ingredient, is hardly 
a dominant one."* 
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who recognizes the eclectic technique used in 
Los pazos de Ulloa, does not give it his un- 
qualified approval: . romanticism, realism, 


naturalism—she has chosen the proportion of each 
which she thought best suited to her purpose and 
applied them as a doctor prescribes medicines. 

his is both the strength of her book and its 
weakness. Los Pazos de Ulloa is a very fine novel. 
but it does not, I think, quite get hold of us as 
the works of less competent novelists (Charlotte 
Bronté, for example) sometimes do. We feel a 
lack—extraordinary in a Galician—of tempera- 
ment.” 


LA VERDAD ADELGAZA Y NO QUIEBRA 
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Al empezar el capitulo X de la segunda 
parte, el que presenta el encuentro de don 
Quijote con las tres aldeanas, Cervantes, 
empleando su ficcién de un autor drabe del 
Quijote, nos dice que éste tuvo razén en 
incluir el capitulo “porque la verdad adel 
gaza y no quiebra. . . .” zQué sentido debe 
mos dar a estas palabras? Don Américo 
Castro, comentando una frase semejante del 
Persiles (“La verdad bien puede enfermar, 
pero no morir del todo”), dice que “en 
teoria, Cervantes admite la posibilidad de 
una verdad absoluta.”* En el caso presente, 
sin embargo, la frase admite otra interpre 
tacién. A mi parecer, se puede aplicar mas 
que nada a la técnica novelesca de Cervan- 
tes. Lo que quiere decir es que la verisimili 
tud de los actos externos puede parecer 
violentada sin que la realidad psicoldgica, 
intima de los personajes deje de ser verda 
dera.* 

En lo mas intimo de su ser don Quijote 
sabe que no hay una Dulcinea y tiene que 
luchar para hacerse creer que ella existe. 
Por eso, habia abandonado la busca de su 
casa en Toboso (sabia que no la encon- 
traria) y por eso, cuando Sancho le dice que 
Dulcinea viene por la carretera, le amo- 
nesta que “no me engafies, ni quieras con 
falsas alegrias alegrar mis verdaderas triste- 
zas.” Don Quijote sabe que ser4 un engafio 
y que tendra que aceptarlo. No hay otra 
salida si quiere conservar su ilusién. Si 
negara en absoluto que la labradora fuese 
Dulcinea, tendria que ofrecer pruebas con- 
cretas de la existencia de la verdadera Dul- 
cinea, lo cual no puede hacer. Madariaga 
ha escrito que en esta aventura “el espiritu 
de don Quijote, vencido por el de Sancho, 
entra de lleno en la decadencia.”* Erich 
Auerbach también la considera una victoria 
de parte de Sancho.‘ Es verdad que Sancho 
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resulta el triunfador, pero quiero apuntar 
que mas bien que una victoria impuesta por 
el escudero, es una victoria que don Qui 
jote deja imponerse a si mismo. Cuando 
Sancho incurre en dificultades al enredar su 
ficcién, don Quijote acude en su ayuda, 
dandole le palabra justa, “hacaneas” en vez 
de “cananeas”.® En cierto sentido es una vic 
toria de su propia voluntad sobre su cono 
cimiento de la realidad. Pero no es facil 
esta victoria. Al principio él no ve “sino a 
tres labradoras sobre tres borricos.” Es decir, 
ve la realidad tal como es, pero ya que 
Sancho porfia en su engafio, tiene que es 
forzarse a creerlo. Lo mismo que Pascal, 
mis tarde, aconsejaré que se observen las 
formas exteriores de la religién para llegar 
a creer en Dios, don Quijote observa las 
formas exteriores de la humildad de un 
caballero hacia su dama en un vano esfuerzo 
de convencerse. Es vano su esfuerzo porque 
no llega a ver a Dulcinea como quisiera. 
Siendo asi, el héroe tiene que refugiarse 
otra vez en su ficcién de los encantadores. 
Aun en este ultimo recurso su fe vacila. 
“Porque te hago saber, Sancho, que cuando 
llegué a subir a Dulcinea sobre su hacanea 
Cseguin ti dices, que a mi me parecié bo- 
rrica), me dié un olor de ajos crudos, que 
me encalabriné y atosigé el alma.” Seria 
dificilisimo engafiarse ante una prueba de la 
realidad tan fuerte como ésta, y don Qui- 
jote tiene un momento de duda. Pero sdélo 
es un momento; vuelve inmediatamente a 
dejarse llevar por la insistencia de Sancho y 
a creer en el encantamiento de su dama. 

La actitud de Sancho aqui es perfecta- 
mente humana y crefble. Tomando como 
cosa admitida el realismo externo de su so- 
liloquio y sus actos siguientes, consideremos 
si es légica 0 no su relacién con su amo. 
Sancho sabe hasta la evidencia que don 
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Quijote es loco: “Este mi amo por mil 
sefiales he visto que es un loco de atar. . . .” 
Ademas, si no se da cuenta muy clara 
de la base idealista de la locura de don 
Quijote, por lo menos sabe la forma que 
toma esta locura, que “las mas veces toma 
unas cosas por otras, y juzga lo blanco por 
negro y lo negro por blanco.” Es a base de 
eso que Sancho prepara su ardid. Lo impor- 
tante es que el escudero reconoce su propia 
tonteria, que expresa asi: “atin también yo 
no le quedo en zaga, pues soy mds mente- 
cato que él, pues le sigo y le sirvo.” Sin 
embargo, no es ilégico que Sancho siga a su 
amo. Mas bien es una dualidad en su 
caracter, casi tan sutil como la de don 
Quijote, aunque en plano mas materialista. 
Sancho le sigue motivado por su interés, 
mds fuerte que su sentido comin. Lo 
mismo que Teresa Panza puede dejarse 
engafiar y creer que su marido es gober- 
nador y Sansén Carrasco puede tener ganas 
de venganza después de ser vencido por don 
Quijote y don Lorenzo puede holgarse al 


ver sus poesias elogiadas por el caballero, 
aunque todos saben que éste es loco, Sancho 
se deja engafiar por sus deseos de recibir 
una fnsula, la que representa para él poder 
y riquezas. Todos son casos de personas 
cuerdas que prefieren ser engafiados cuando 
les conviene, cuando el engafiamiento les 


toca a su egofismo, su vanidad o sus esperan- 
zas. Sancho no necesita engafarse aqui 
porque la existencia de Dulcinea no toca 
directamente a sus esperanzas, y puede 
admitir la locura de su amo en este punto. 
Don Quijote tiene que dejarse engafar para 
conservar su ilusién, y lo hace a sabiendas, 
hasta con empefo. Aunque en esta escena 
los papeles de engafiado y engafador parez- 
can trocados, la realidad psicolégica tanto 
del héroe como del escudero de ningun 


modo ha sido falsificada. 


NOTAS 


1 Américo Castro, El pensamiento de Cervantes, 
RFE, anejo vt (Madrid, 1925), pag. 42, nota 4. 
2 Erich Auerbach, Mimesis: la realidad en la 
literatura, trad. esp. de I. Villanueva y E. Imaz 
(México, 1950), ya ha comentado el realismo de 
este capitulo en su estudio “La Dulcinea encan 
tada,” pero creo que nuestros puntos de vista son 
bastante diferentes para justificar esta nota. El 
principal reparo que yo pondria a la interpreta- 
cién del sefior Auerbach es que insiste demasiado 
en el aspecto humoristico del Quijote, negando 
casi en absoluto que la novela tenga nada de 
tragico ni de problematico. Por otra parte, acierta 
al destacar el contraste, provocador de risas, entre 
las altas palabras del caballero, que en si mismas 
nada tienen de ridiculo, y el estilo cotidiano y 
bajo de las tres aldeanas. 

“Salvador de Madariaga, Guia del lector del 
Quijote (Buenos Aires, 1947), pag. 184. 

+ Auerbach, Mimesis, pags. 318 y 321. 

5 Debe apuntarse que son muy frecuentes estas 
correcciones de don Quijote. 


THE IDEALISM OF SANCHO PANZA 


Joun A. Moore 
College of William and Mary 


To the most casual student of Spanish 
literature, Don Quixote is the epitome of 
idealism, and Sancho Panza, his realistic 
antithesis. A student who is slightly more 
careful can see that Cervantes does far more 
than personify these two opposites in his 
great novel. It has become almost standard 
procedure for literary historians to picture 
the two, journeying through life together, 
with the idealism of the one and the realism 
of the other interacting to such a degree 
that they exchange places and Don Quixote 
becomes completely realistic at the end, 
while Sancho has become hopelessly infect- 
ed with the virus of chivalric adventure. 


Such an interchange of character traits ‘ 


would not have been possible had not the 
seeds of realism been deeply rooted in Don 
Quixote and those of idealism firmly cen- 
tered in Sancho’s basic nature. 

An examination of Sancho’s idealism can 
be made from two sources since Sancho is 
a product of two natures: the Spanish 
peasantry and the mind of Cervantes. Let 
us begin with the former in our quest for 
the well-springs of Sancho’s nature. 

The land of Spain was an excellent place 
to look for a Sancho. It was a timeless place 
where neither the land nor its inhabitants 
was changed greatly by the passing of the 
centuries. The lack of travel and of books 
kept a restraining hand upon imagination, 
not stifling it certainly, but withholding the 
raw materials which imagination transforms 
into progress. 

The dependence upon providential Na- 
ture made the Castilian somewhat fatalistic 
in his religion and philosophy. He accepted 
adversity with stoic resignation but held 
hope and faith in a God who could and 
did set aside natural laws for the special 


benefit of his children. 


The idea of changing one’s lot by his 
own effort and daring did not occur to the 
peasant when he was left largely to his own 
thoughts. The vision of stepping rapidly 
over class boundaries seemed unreal and 
even filled with danger. Teresa Panza 
argued with Sancho in that manner (Part 1 
ch. 4) though she was quickly moved to 
almost childish delight when the duchess’s 
page brought word that Sancho’s governor 
ship was a fait accompli (ch. 50). 

From this ageless peasantry, then, came 
Sancho, a man who worked long hours 
with little active use for his mind. His day- 
dreams, which must have been frequent, 
were likely to be of some earthly paradise 
where drudgery was unknown and _ the 
stomach was always full. 

Sancho shared with Lazarillo a constant 
preoccupation with hunger. Probably he 
had known hunger often and had, as one 
of his greatest joys in life, the occasional 
saturation of his stomach. A little wine 
helped also. Not the strong drink with 
which the unhappy man tried to forget the 
cause of his misery. It was rather the gentle 
action that made one accustomed to mon- 
otony find his existence pleasantly satis- 
fving, the mild stimulant that encouraged 
dreams and vicarious living in a world of 
the imagination. 

Sancho and the members of his class 
were intelligent. When they used their 
imagination and their intelligence together, 
the result was the multitude of proverbs 
that have made them seem so practical to 
us. Often the imagination took precedence 
over the intellect and so, the Spaniard 
seldom put these proverbs together to form 
a systematic philosophy of life. Sometimes, 
Sancho used proverbs quite cunningly; at 
other times, they were utter nonsense. Left 
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alone, Sancho would do nothing of a revo 
lutionary nature. It would not occur to him 
to consider doctrines of liberty, equality, 
fraternity, but certainly he would answer, 
yes, if anyone should offer him a better life. 
Moreover, his faith in the possibility of a 
better life would not be shaken by the logic 
of the skeptic. 

The sum of these traits suggests a nature 
to whom knight-errant adventures would 
appeal. Suppose we start a peasant dream- 
ing. Not the God-fearing frugal Puritan 
who is ready to better his lot by hard work 
and careful saving for the future, but the 
Castilian peasant; one who is equally ready 
for miracle or disaster, one who knows that 
there is a pot of gold at the end of the 
rainbow and needs only to have someone 
say “I will take you there.” How does he 
go? What danger, toil, and suffering does 
he encounter? The peasant does not ask 
these questions, for he has faith, a faith 
nourished equally by the deep wells of 
religion and the shallow waters of wishful 
thinking. Furthermore, we might ask, 
“What does he have to lose?” If he stays 
at home he faces drought, disease, and 
many other uncertainties. Perhaps worst of 
all, he faces the monotony of life in Ar- 
gamasilla, a monotony almost pleasantly re- 
lieved when a troop of soldiers passes by 
and a trio of peasant women yield to the 
temptation to become camp-followers. The 
good Teresa Panza thinks they will be for- 
given and allowed to resume their hum- 
drum existence when their thirst for ad- 
venture has been assuaged. If these poor 
girls seek to improve their lot against what 
they know to be the better judgment, would 
not the enticing promises and contagious 
enthusiasm of a gentleman farmer lead a 
peasant from his home even more readily? 
Yes, Don Quixote, Sancho will go with 
you. If you promise him an insula to gov- 
ern, he will not even hesitate. 

Sancho, of course is not just any peasant, 
but the peasant of Cervantes’ mind, for 
Sancho was a manifestation of Cervantes 
himself to a degree only a little below that 
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of Don Quixote. Cervantes was always a 
Don Quixote. In his finer moments, he was 
a Sancho also. As Don Quixote lived in 
aloof idealism, so often did Cervantes. He 
was himself, but only partly himself when 
he sought glory in arms, when he sought 
fame in writing the Galatea or looked for 
acclaim in drama and poetry. He was fully 
himself when tried to escape from Algiers, 
when he arranged his daughter's wedding, 
and when he wrote Don Quixote. 

When Cervantes surrendered to ideal 
ism, he surrendered to folly. When he 
sought to be realistic, he occasionally found 
that unique blend of the inevitable idealism 
of his nature and the sympathetic realism 
which he knew was in human nature—that 
magic blend which has made him the most 
genial of the world’s great writers. 

Sancho, as moulded by Cervantes, could 
never be a picaro. He had to be harmless 
and forgivable in his worst moments. He 
had to be heroically noble in the finer chal 
lenges of his life. There is realism in 
Sancho, to be sure, the realism inevitable in 
the Castilian peasant. The realism of Cer 
vantine humor is deeply set within him, but 
it is not a complete realism, for Cervantes 
could never be a complete realist. Let us 
peruse the pages of the Quixote to examine 
some of the manifestations of this idealism 
in the life and mind of Sancho. 

The first, of course, is his decision to go 
with Don Quixote. Had Sancho been a 
complete realist, he would have seen that 
his neighbor was not acting normally. Even 
without a concept of the nature and extent 
of Don Quixote’s madness, Sancho would 
have recognized that the expedition was 
foolhardy. Their first adventure together 
was the episode of the windmills. Did not 
the folly of his master make him want to 
go home? Cervantes answers the question 
in chapter 8 of Part 1. “Y en tanto que él 
iba de aquella manera menudeando tragos, 
no se le acordaba de ninguna promesa que 
su amo le hubiese hecho, ni tenia por 
ningun trabajo, sino por mucho descanso, 
andar buscando las aventuras, por peligrosas 


que fuesen.” 

Alas for Sancho, the food and wine were 
not always plentiful. There were hardships 
to face: hunger, thirst, nights spent in the 
open air. Worse than that, there was a 
humiliating blankettossing, nauseating en- 
counters with Don Quixote’s magic balsam. 
And worst of all, the degrading beating, 
pinching, and pin-pricking administered by 
a group of duefas as Sancho was bringing 
Altisidora back to life. Yes, Sancho was 
discouraged; there were undoubtedly many 
times when he thought of returning to the 
monotonous but harmless tranquility of his 
home. We may wonder what kept him 
going. Let us hear from Sancho as he talks 
to himself (Part 1, ch. 10). “Sepamos agora 
Sancho hermano, adénde va vuesa merced.” 
He soon gets to the observation, “Este mi 
amo por mil sefiales he visto que es un loco 
de atar, y aun también yo no le quedo en 
zaga, pues soy mas mentecato que él pues 
le sigo y le sirvo.” It is partly inertia that 
keeps him going, but there are other con- 
siderations. There is an insula waiting for 
him. Of course, it may be illusory, but he 
always has the hope. This hope will keep 
him going. There is another sustenance for 
Sancho: his master. The purity of Don 
Quixote’s devotion to his ideal is con- 
tagious; thus Sancho serves the ideal as well 
as the master. It was somewhat akin to the 
rather blind devotion of twelve disciples to 
an earlier Master whom the world thought 
crazy. 

The best description of Sancho’s loyalty 
is found in Part m, ch. 13. Let us listen as 
he and Tomé Cecial compare masters: 
“Eso no es el mio—respondiéd Sancho— 
digo, que no tiene nada de bellaco, antes 
tiene una alma como un cantaro; no sabe 
hacer mal a nadie sino bien a todos, ni tiene 
malicia alguna: un nifo le hard entender 
que es de noche en la mitad del dia, y por 
esta sencillez le quiero como a las telas de 
mi corazén, y no me amano a dejarle, por 
mas disparates que haga.” 

Sancho did receive tangible material re- 
wards. In the spoils of the fight with the 
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barber (Part 1, ch. 21) he obtained a much 
better packsaddle than the one he had used, 
and from the vastness of the sierra, he 
gathered the gold coins lying useless beside 
the clothing and diary of the love-crazed 
Cardenio (ch. 23). In the second part, 
Sancho fared well from time to time as he 
and Don Quixote visited Don Diego de 
Miranda, Camacho and Basilio, the Duke 
and Duchess and Don Antonio Moreno. 
He was handsomely paid for the disen- 
chantment of Dulcinea. The vital food for 
his spirit, however, was a hope in the event 
ual triumph of his ideal, hope that led him 
to say to his master with the firmest convic 
tion of his life: “Mire, no sea perezoso, sino 
levantese desa cama y vamonos al campo 
vestidos de pastores, como tenemos con- 
certado: quizas tras de alguna mata hallare 
mos a la senora Dulcinea desencan- 
tada que no haya mas que ver.” This brave 
speech was made by a man who knew as 
well as any the suffering inevitable to the 
pursuit of the chivalric ideal. 

If we stop to analyze Sancho’s idealism 
logically, we find that it is blended with 
unreasoning optimism and superimposed 
upon a peasant’s sense of values. Too often 
he saw the purity of Don Quixote’s vision 
only in terms of very tangible and usable 
rewards. It was not easy for him to see the 
very quest for virtue as its own priceless 
reward, but the ideal was there, however 
vague its concept, and although Don Qui 
xote lost faith in himself as the incarnation 
of virtue, he left Sancho secure in his belief 
that there can be a better world and a 
nobler way of life. As Unamuno put it: 
“Oh heroico Sancho, y cudn pocos advierten 
el que ganaste la cumbre de la locura cu- 
ando tu amo se despefaba en el abismo de 
la sensatez y que sobre su lecho de muerte 
irradiaba tu fe, tu fe, Sancho, la fe de ti, 
que ni has muerto ni morirds; Don Quixote 
perdiéd su fe v muridse; tu la cobraste y 
vives; era preciso que él muriera en de 
sengaho para que en engano vivificante 
vivas 

Sancho still mirrors the Castilian peas- 
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antry of ageless Spain. The superficial ele- 
ment in his idealism makes it difficult for 
Spaniards to organize a program of social 
reform, but it sustains the common man’s 
peace of mind. He does not rise in protest 
against his lot. He does not stop to grieve 
over the social, economic, and political in- 
equalities that give so large a measure of 
the earth’s rich store to so few people. The 
naturalistic writers who demand sympathy 
for him among their sentimental readers 
give him little material help. The Spanish 


authorities let him keep his illusions. If 
harboring illusions will make Sancho hap- 
py, then they create a form of reality for 
him. Sancho’s realism told him that life was 
playing tricks on him, but his idealism has 
kept these chicaneries from harming his 
soul. 


NOTE 


' Miguel de Unamuno, Vida de don Quixote y 
Sancho (Buenos Aires, 1938), p. 286. 
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The background of the project in which 
I have the pleasure of taking part is by now 
sufliciently well known to members of the 
modern language teaching profession as to 
render unnecessary a statement here of its 
origin and purpose.* Suffice it to say that 
a Working Committee of six, consisting of 
Dwight L. Bolinger (coordinator), J. Don- 
ald Bowen, Agnes M. Brady, Ernest F. 
Haden, Lawrence Poston, and myself have 
since February of this year been engaged 
in implementing, in the form of an experi- 
mental textbook in beginning Spanish at 
the college level, the “Statement of Recom- 
mendations” produced by the Conference 
on Criteria for a College Textbook in Be- 
inning Spanish, which was held under 
MLA auspices in New York City on May 
19-20, 1956. A grant by The Rockefeller 
Foundation has made it possible for us to 
hold conferences in New York, Austin, and 
Madison, and to spend the entire spring 
semester of 1958 at the University of 
Texas, free of teaching duties, in order to 
carry the project through to completion. 
Our project, then, has enjoyed the sponsor- 
ship of MLA, the financial support of The 
Rockefeller Foundation, and the active col- 
laboration of the University of Texas. 
Before I present what one co-worker at 
least is going to refer to as “an inside job,” 
it might be well to acquaint you with the 
nature of the project and the Working 
Committee and give you some idea of the 
linguistic principles informing the project. 
At the uk of repeating or restating some 
of the formulations in our May 1956 “State- 
ment of Recommendations,” I would like 


* A paper read at the FLP Session of the An- 
nual Meeting of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion (Madison, Wis., 9-11 September 1957). A 
full account of the background of this project ap- 
pears in the September 1957 Directory issue of 
PMLA, pp. 11-18. The “Statement of Recom- 
mendations” appeared in Hispania, xxxrx, 342- 
44. 
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to bring to your attention the following 
tems: 

1. The most significant aspect of this 
project, perhaps, is the fact that this may be 
the first time that a college textbook has 
been produced by multiple authorship, con- 
sisting in this case of a group of six writers, 
twenty-four advisors, and several native 
consultants, and that a project of this type, 
designed to provide the most up-to-date 
teaching instrument in its field, is sponsored 
by a distinguished learned society and f- 
nanced by one of the distinguished founda- 
tions. 

2. The Working Committee consists of 
experienced teachers and scholars who 
have taught beginning courses in Spanish 
at the college Tevel, ave published text- 
books in Spanish of their own, and have 
contributed to and kept abreast of linguistic 
research, with sal attention to the ap- 
plication of such research to the teaching 
of Spanish and the production of effective 
teaching tools. The Committee hopes to 
provide a teaching instrument which will 
embody the fruits of research and experi- 
mentation of many years. 

3. Although the individual members of 
the Working Committee cannot be said, in 
view of their experience and publications, 
to represent one specific methodology, all 
are committed to the May 1956 “Statement 
of Recommendations” which they and a 
dozen other scholars formulated. 

4. Thus far the Working Committee has 
divided up the project in such a way that 
each member has taken chief responsibility 
for one part of the whole. As a result of 
the division of labor, pronunciation is 
handled by Ernst Haden; the writing of 
dialogues by Donald Bowen, with native 
consultants working under his supervision; 
the preparation of readings by Agnes Brady, 
with native consultants working under her 
supervision; grammar by Dwight Bolinger; 

ection and order of presentation of gram- 
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matical items by Lawrence Poston; and 
lexical elements by myself. The integration 
of our efforts and responsibilities can be il- 
lustrated by my own assignment, the lexi- 
cal elements. Inasmuch as the Working 
Committee has often faced the problem of 
determining whether a particular item re 
quired lexical or syntactical treatment, | 
have become involved in the bailiwicks of 
Dwight Bolinger and Larry Poston. And 
inasmuch as the lexicon of a language pro 
vides a cultural inventory of its speakers, 
my material is closely tied in with the work 
of Agnes Brady and Don Bowen. The con 
tributions of each member of the commit 
tee have been freely criticized and revised 
by the others, so that the total product, rep- 
resenting a meeting of minds, can truly be 
said to be a work of collaboration. 

5. The textbook will be accompanied by 
recordings of all the dialogues. “An ac- 
ceptable standard for the Americas” will be 
used for those recorded materials designed 
for oral imitation by the learner; a variety 
of standards will be used for those re- 
corded materials designed for listening 
comprehension. 

6. In addition to the textbook proper and 
accompanying recordings, a teacher's man- 
ual will be provided, designed to furnish 
the teacher with some linguistic explana 
tions and definitions, hints on effective 
ways to present the materials, and an ex- 
panded treatment of some points. 

7. To a large extent, the dialogues and 
reading materials will focus upon Spanish 
and Spanish American cultural patterns, 
traits, and values. Similarities and contrasts 
with our own culture will be illustrated. 
Perhaps it should be added that our view 
of ve aa is both humanistic and anthro- 
pological. 

In the acquisition of language skills. 
the hearing-speaking-reading-writing pro- 
gression will be followed. 

9. At every stage the structure of Span- 
ish—the target language—and that of Eng- 
lish—the learner’s native tongue—will be 
compared in order to make clear the points 
of similarity and difference. 

10. Dialogues and reading materials will 
be carefully graded “with the linguistic 
orientation of the American learner in 
mind.” 


11. Automatic response will be devel- 
oped through repetition of speech patterns 
embodied in a variety of drills. 

12. Grammar will be presented induc 
tively. 

Let us turn now to a consideration of 
how the Working Committee works so that 
you may get an idea of the difference be 
tween multiple authorship and single au 
thorship of a text. 

Having a structural linguist on the com- 
mittee means attuning your ears to a dif- 
ferent linguistic or grammatical vocabulary 
from the one you normally hear or employ 
in your own texts. Prepositions become re- 
lator words, phrase relators or simply re- 
lators. Conjunctive object pronouns be- 
come clitic pronouns, and disjunctive 
pronouns are nonclitic pronouns or phrase- 
relator pronouns. The three conjugations of 
verbs are subclasses. The perfect tense is 
the perfect construction. The past participle 
becomes “the -do form of the verb,” and 
the present participle becomes “the -ndo 
form of the verb.” [he imperfect and pre- 
terit tenses (or aspects, if you will) become 
Past I and Past II. Spanish ti isn’t merely 
the equivalent of English thou; it is rather 
the structural equivalent. Spanish subject 
xonouns are used not simply for emphasis 
but for contrastive emphasis. And a syl- 
lable of a word doesn’t have stress but lexi- 
cal stress. We hear a lot about levels of 
stress, minimal pairs, interference patterns, 
gross differences in the pronunciation of 
sounds, differences in distribution, struc- 
tural patterns, and juncture. Thorndike's 
Teacher's Word Book lists the word con- 
trast among the fourth one thousand words 
in frequency; with us it occupies a fre- 
quency status comparable to that of the 
one hundred and eighty-nine Spanish 
words eliminated from the Buchanan count. 
Those of us who thought that drills were 
drills in the same way that ‘pigs is pigs 
have learned that there are pattern drills, 
substitution drills, replacement drills, re- 
sponse drills, and translation drills. And 
x of us who thought that we were mere- 
ly listing in column form in our texts the 

irect and indirect object pronouns, for 
example, or the endings verbs, have 
found ourselves sharing the surprise of 
Moliére’s Bourgeois gentilhomme, for we 
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have been presenting extrapolations in our 
grammars without realizing it. Such a state- 
ment as the following from my own gram- 
mar: “In Spanish, the infinitive is the verb 
form used after a preposition; in English it 
is the -ing form’ becomes, when translated, 
into the language of the structural linguist: 
“The infinitive is the nominalized form of 
verbs that normally occurs after phrase re- 
lators.” Fortunately, if our active technical 
linguistic vocabularies are not in all cases 
the same, our passive or recognition vocabu- 
laries are such as to make comprehension 
possible. 

The activity which represents our major 
achievement so far as a group is the de- 
termination of the grammatical items for 
inclusion and the order of their presenta 
tion. An examination of this aspect of our 
project will give you an idea of the kind 
of questions we asked each other, the prob- 
lems we faced, and how we arrived at an 
agreement. 

A proposed order of presentation of syn 
tactical items was submitted by one mem- 
ber of the working committee to the others. 
The outline consisted of twenty-five units, 
of which five were review lessons. After 
the five of us worked on the list submitted, 
we agreed unanimously on only four 
points: limit the hacer temporal construc- 
tion to the present tense, and omit the abso- 
lute construction, the impersonal reflexive, 
and uno as indefinite subject. Some of us 
went further and favored the omission of 
the redundant pronoun with preceding 
noun object, tal vez with the alicadiee. 
the present participle (except in the pro- 
gressive aspect), the neuter article, the rela- 
tive pronouns el que and el cual, and the 
su libro de usted and el libro de usted 
constructions. Then another member of the 
working committee submitted his outline 
of grammatical units, which consisted of 
twenty-four and no reviews. The rest of 
us now had two grammatical outlines to 
analyze and compare. As you might 
guess, the two outlines didn’t agree in all 
particulars. Not quite. Outline A didn’t 
introduce the subjunctive uses until the 
16th lesson, and wound up that subject in 
the two succeeding lessons; outline B found 
it convenient to introduce the subjunctive 
in Unit 8, and completed its uses in Units 
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12 and 17. Outline A introduced the 
preterit tense in Unit 9 and the impertect 
together with the future and conditional in 
Unit 11; outline B didn’t get to the pre 
terit before Unit 18, dealt with the im 
perfect in Units 19 and 20, and presented 
the future and conditional in Unit 23, the 
next to the last unit of the book. Outline 
A presented the present perfect indicative 
along with all the other compound tenses 
in the indicative in Unit 12; outline B 
offered the present perfect in Unit 15 and 
the past perfect in the last unit—24. Out 
line A detached one use of the reflexive, 
that is, its indefinite and passive use, and 
placed it in Unit 4; outline B made no 
such choice and included it with the treat 
ment of reflexives in Units 13 and 14. 
Outline A dealt with comparison of adjec- 
tives in Unit 12, outline B, in Unit 24. 
Outline A made no provision for radical— 
or stem-changing ah outline B did and 
included them in Unit 16. Outline A put 
the progressive construction in Unit 19, 
outline B, in Unit 6. Outline A introduced 
the present participle in Unit 6; outline B 
omitted any use of the present participle 
apart from the progressive construction. 
Outline introduced the conjunctive 
object pronouns before the disjunctive: 
outline B reversed that order. Outline A 
presented the “personal a” construction in 
the second unit, outline B, in the ninth. 
Outline A placed two object pronouns in 
the same construction in Unit 16, outline 
B, in Unit 11. Outline A introduced the 
possessive adjectives in Unit 3, outline B. 
in Unit 7. Outline A had the demonstra- 
tives in Unit 8, outline B, in Unit 12. On 
the whole, outlines A and B agreed ap 
proximately on the order of presentation 
of very few units, principally ser and estar. 
the position of adjectives, and commands. 
If outline B had been followed, the fol 
lowing items would have been omitted 
from outline A: hour of day; the present 
participle (except for its use in the pro 
gressive construction); relative pronouns: 
modal auxiliaries; hace in time construc- 
tions; the subordinate infinitive; compound 
subjunctive; the replacement and reinforce- 
ment of the possessive; complementary Io: 
indefinite subject uno; uses of the articles: 
and the absolute construction. 
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Thus far the communication of all mem- 
bers of the working committee was done 
entirely by correspondence. Our five-day 
meeting at the University of Texas in 
June gave us an opportunity to meet face 
to face and attempt to shuffle and re- 
shuffle the grammatical deck in order to 
come out with an outline we could as a 
group agree upon. The outline, as agreed 
upon, consisted of twenty-four units ex- 
clusive of reviews. Among its features, a 
few may be detailed here. The present 
indicative of regular verbs, ser vs. estar, 
and the subject pronouns are introduced 
very early. This will occasion no surprise. 
The second tense introduced is the preterit, 
and this is done in Unit 6. The third tense 
to appear is the imperfect, and this appears 
together with the contrast of preterit and 
imperfect in Unit 10. Those who have 
been rooting for an early introduction of 
the present subjunctive (and such senti- 
ment was not absent from the working 
committee) may be disappointed to learn 
that this tense and mood, so much more 
common in Spanish than it is, for example, 
in French, does not appear until Unit 16, 
in which unit the present perfect indicative 
is also introduced. It should, of course, be 
noted, that the relative frequency of 
present indicative, preterit, imperfect indi- 
cative, and present subjunctive has been 
respected in this outline. And the present 
subjunctive is introduced before the future 
and conditional tenses, which make their 
appearance in Unit 20. The rather late 


appearance of the future is made possible 
by the use of the ir a future, so common 
in speech, in Unit 7. Radical-changin 
verbs appear not in Unit 16, as outline 
suggested, but in Unit 4. One of the very 
few points regarding order of presentation 
that found outlines A and B in virtual 
agreement—the position of adjectives—was 
assigned to Unit 9 (outlines A and B had 
included this point of grammar in Units 
2 and 3 respectively). Those who fear that 
we may have sold the relative pronouns 
down the river (inasmuch as they had been 
omitted from outline B) can now take 
heat, for the counter-revolutionaries went 
into action, carried the day, and the rela- 
tive pronouns are here to stay. On the 


other hand, those who fear that we may 
have consistently bowed to tradition in 
our presentation may take comfort from 
the fact that this may be the first Spanish 
text ever to appear in the United States 
in which the conditional tense precedes 
the future (though I hasten to add that 
they both appear in the same lesson). 
Some of the decisions concerning omis 
sion and inclusion of thers items 
require a bit of explanation. A recom- 
mendation to omit relative pronouns, for 
example, could have meant the avoidance 
in dialogues of el que or el cual as simple 
relatives and not the omission, for example, 
of the all purpose que. The recommenda- 
tion to omit hour of day and modal auxil- 
iaries from the grammatical outline did 
not necessarily mean their total exclusion 
from the book. There was some feelin 
that these could be handled as lexical 
rather than as syntactical items. And there 
was some feeling too that certain gram- 
matical items, which might not be ap- 
propriate for active use in the dialogues, 
could serve some purpose in the readings, 
and thus be desirable as recognition items. 
With some problems still unresolved, 
one of our number, mindful of our obliga- 
tion to provide a kind of Spanish which 
would be “an acceptable standard for the 
Americas,” presented for the consideration 
of the group a list of some syntactical and 
lexical items which were characteristically 
American Spanish. It seemed to us that, 
in view of the standard adopted, it was 
reasonable to follow American Spanish 
usage in the following respects: eliminate 
vosotros and related forms (pronouns, ad- 
jectives and verbs) but retain tu and its 
related forms; disregard the definite article 
with geographical names, except as lexical 
items (Ce. g., el Salvador); use the pronoun 
lo rather than le as direct object mascu- 
line; play down the demonstrative pro- 
noun aquél and use ése as the chief equiva- 
lent of that. But how far were we to go in 
following the usage of Spanish America 
or of certain areas of Spanish America? 
Were we to use the plural of nouns indi- 
cating parts of the body, rather than the 
singular, in such a construction as se lava- 
ron las caras in contrast to se lavaron la 
cara? What about the phenomenon of 


voseo? Having included the forms con- 
migo and contigo, were we obliged to 
complete the pattern with consigo, despite 
the fact of its rather infrequent use in 
many areas of both Spanish America and 
Spain? Shall the student inquire about 
the time of day with the standard zqué 
hora es? or with the plural squé horas son?, 
which is general in Spanish America? 

On these and other matters concernin 
the inclusion and exclusion of scniekiaainal 
items, the determination of treatment Ce. g., 
lexical or syntactical, active use in the 
dialogues or passive use in the readings) 
we decided to seek the advice of our 
twenty-four member advisory committee. 
And so upon the conclusion of our five- 
day session in Austin, we sent to the 
members of the advisory committee a 
packet consisting of the following ma- 
terial: (1) Outline of a Typical Unit (con- 
sisting of a dialogue with English trans- 
lation on facing page; cultural notes 
pertaining to the dialogue; pronunciation 
and/or writing drills; grammar, including 
illustrations, drills, and inductive generali- 
zation; pattern drills; review drills; readings 
of two types, one consisting of re-worked 
material from the preceding dialogue and 
drills and the other being cultural readings 
wider in scope; brief list of supplementary 
readings, chiefly in English, on related 
cultural topics; and homework); (2) A 
list of inclusions and exclusions affecting 
some grammatical items, and a list of 
some thirty items of a grammatical or 
lexical nature in which we indicated our 
tentative preference regarding their treat- 
ment but about which we _ solicited 
comments; (3) a list of cultural topics that 
we have treated or are treating for readings 
with an indication of the manner of treat- 
ment of the material (e.g., expository 
treatment, dialogue treatment,  tertulia 
treatment, charla treatment); (4) an ex- 
planation of a sample unit, in which we 
stated that our project was to consist of a 
textbook proper, accompanying recordings, 
and a teacher's manual; and (5) a sample 
unit or lesson. 

The comments by members of the Ad- 
visory Committee on our efforts to date 
were sent around to all members of the 


Working Committee who, in turn, added 


Suop 
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comments upon comments. On the whole, 
the members of the Advisory Committee 
agreed with the decisions of the Working 
Committee concerning the matter of inclu- 
sion and exclusion of some thirty-odd 
grammatical and lexical items about which 
we specifically solicited comment. There 
was just about universal agreement on the 
desirability of having review lessons per- 
iodically, say after every fifth lesson, the 
use of the future of probability in the 
dialogues, and, without a dissenting vote, 
the omission of the preterit perfect, the 
least common of all Spanish tenses. A 
majority favored the inclusion of the con- 
ditional perfect tense, the past contrary-to- 
fact condition despite its low frequency, 
and the hace una hora que estudio con- 
struction (its range-frequency figures in 
the Keniston Syntax List are 15-33). Sen- 
timent was evenly divided on the prefer- 
ence for the habria hecho or hubiera hecho 
types of construction. A minority favored 
the retention of acd probably because of 
its frequency in Spanish America rather 
than in Spain. A minority also favored 
the retention of vosotros, loam its non- 
use in American Spanish, and the omission 
of voseo despite its spread throughout two- 
thirds of Spanish America. 

On certain matters of detail, individual 
members of the Advisory Committee took 
exception. One or two objected to our 
grammatical jargon, that is to say, to such 
terms as radical-changing verbs, attributive 
adjectives, apocopation, reflexive verbs, 
noun clauses, adjective clauses, adverb 
clauses, suffixation, and adjunct nouns. 
Another objected to terminology which he 
felt was not adequately descriptive, such 
as word order, conditional tense, and se- 

uence of tenses. One lesson looked too 
pss and another too light. Ser vs. estar 
should have been introduced later; the 
future and conditional tenses should have 
been presented earlier. The present sub- 
juctive should have been introduced 
earlier, and the tal vez construction with 
the subjunctive was over-emphasized. 
ere were stated preferences for the 
earlier introduction of por vs. para, posses- 
sion with de, and mass nouns. One adviser 
thought that the imperfect should be in- 
troduced before the preterit. Another 
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called out attention to the omission from 
our outline of the following items: adverbs 
in -mente, the -isimo superlative, contrast 
between saber and conocer and between 
hace frio and tiene frio, impersonal re- 
lexives, reciprocals, prepositions betore 
clauses, and affective 

Not many members of the advisory 
committee gave a general opinion about 
the sample unit. Of those who did, the 
majority were quite favorable. A few were 
not too happy about the sample dialogue, 
finding it too dull for their tastes. The 
remarks of one adviser in particular were 
distinguished more by their vigor and 
frankness than by their restraint. His prin- 
cipal objection to it was that it sounded 
too much like his own composition and 
he expressed the hope that we do better 
than that. 

We were interested in getting the re 
action of the Advisory Committee to the 
section which we _ tentatively called 
“Homework,” since we were not entirely of 
one mind concerning the desirability of 
such a section or the nature of its con- 
tents. Of those members of the Advisory 
Committee who expressed themselves on 
this question, the great majority favored 
the inclusion of such a section and a 
number of them thought well of the 
exercises included in it. However, here 
too, as in the case of the sample dialogue 
and reading selection, we encountered an 
adviser whose response was something less 
than enthusiastic. In fact, it was his 
opinion that this section demanded “tre- 
mendous skill in handling the language” 
and that “the students will go crazy with 
this type of assignment.” Whereupon, the 
member of the Working Committee chiefly 
responsible for preparing the “Homework” 
section became uncertain as to whether 
to make a bee line for the nearest psy- 
chiatrist or face the fact that the students 
at his school must surely be mad geniuses. 

I said something earlier in this paper 
about the cultural content of the dialogues 
and reading materials. It might be well to 
give you an idea of the kind of topics 
which we feel have a place in the book. 
In the dialogues, attention may be given 
to such cultural items as the following: 
attitude toward the machine; illustration 


of dialect difkerences; sports (Ce. g., the 
popularity of baseball in Mexico and Cuba. 
ot soccer in Argentina and Uruguay, of 
bullhghting in relatively few Spanish 
American countries); family relationships 
Ce. g., the patriarchal family and its tend 
ency to be breaking down in some places); 
attitude toward women; university student 
life Ce. g., the far greater participation of 
the Latin American student in the political 
affairs of his country than is true of our 
own students); urban-rural contrast; racial 
differences Ce. g., the predominance of the 
Indian in Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, and 
Guatemala and the predominantly white 
European racial pattern of Argentina, 
Uruguay, and Costa Rica). The readings 
may include such topics as the following: 
the languages of Latin America; the func- 
tion of the Organization of American 
States; the Spanish language and its diffu. 
sion throughout the Americas; Mexican 
Spanish as an example of regional Spanish; 
a sketch of the geography of the Ameri- 
cas; the economic interdependence of the 
Americas; the social structure; a Spanish 
American newspaperman’s impressions of 
the United States; shopping habits in the 
two cultures; the Boas tradition; dating 
in Spanish America; Spanish influence in 
the New World; contribution of Spanish 
literature to world literature; the essence 
of the Quijote; contemporary Spanish 
American music; American Ci. e., United 
States) writers widely read in Spanish 
America; folklore; etc., etc. 

The six members of the Working Com- 
mittee are attempting to test the validity 
of the Spanish iaoak mas ven cuatro ojos 
que dos, which we have freely translated 
twelve eyes see better than two. It is our 
hope that we may make some contribution, 
however slight, to the understanding of 
another people and culture and that our 

roject may be a tangible fruit of the 
IEA FL program with its emphasis upon 


place of foreign languages in American 
ife. 

Whatever may be the final form and 
reception of our labors, users of the MLA 
manual are likely to be much better pre- 
pared than the hero of Palacio Valdés 


novel La hermana San Sulpicio, who 
found himself handicapped in Paris by a 
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knowledge of French which consisted of 
the ability to handle such questions and 
answers as the following: “Have you 
seen my sister's cheese?” “No, I have seen 
the cook's carving knife.” “Have you the 
maiden’s book?” “No, I have the notary’s 
underwear.” We hope that those who may 
survive a course in Spanish based upon our 
manual will be better oriented linguisti 
cally in a Spanish-speaking country than 
Heywood Broun was in France. Broun, 
you recall, once said that he studied Ele 
mentary French because he was going to 
Paris, but when he got to Paris he dis 
covered that they didn’t speak Elementary 
French. 

I think I speak for my co-workers 
when I say that in undertaking the MLA 
College Language Manual Project on top 
of our regular teaching and administrative 
loads to say nothing of other publishing 
and professional commitments, we have 
assumed a rather heavy burden. For that 
reason we are all looking forward to the 
second semester of the current academic 
vear which will be spent at the University 
of Texas. During that period we shall 
happily be free of all regular duties and 
responsibilities and be in a position to 
concentrate our entire attention upon the 


project. 

In closing, 1 should like to pay tribute 
not only to the scholarly competence of 
my co-workers, but also to their coopera 
tive spirit, their humaneness, and_ their 
keen sense of humor. In a project where 
many differences of opinion inevitably 
arise, not the least of our accomplishments, 
after seven months of work, is the fact 
that all six of us are still speaking to one 
another. 

During the past two days our committee 
has considered the reports of the various 
members of the Advisory Committee, 
made further decisions concerning the 
grammatical outline, discussed reports pre 
sented by those members in charge of 
dialogues, readings, pronunciation, and 
lexical elements, and planned our assign 
ments for the coming semester. While we 
are all looking forward to advancing our 
project, it has been a pleasure to review 
with you this evening something of what 
we have already done, for I am inclined 
io feel at the moment like the person who 
refused a seat facing the engine of the 
train. When he was asked, “But don’t you 
want to see where you're going?” he re- 
plied, “No, I want to see where I've been.” 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF ELECTION OF OFFICERS FOR 1958 


As a result of the mail ballot, the following officers of the Association are declared 


elected for 1958: 
President (1958): 


Nicholson B. Adams, University of North Carolina 


Third Vice President (1958-60): 


J. Kenneth Leslie, Northwestern University 


Executive Council (1958-60): 


Kurt L. Levy, University of Toronto 
Andrea S. McHenry, Houston Public Schools 


January 1, 1958 


THE 1958 ANNUAL MEETING 


Lauret H. Turk, Secretary 


Our Fortieth Annual Meeting will take place in New York, at the Hotel New 
Yorker, on December 29-30, 1958. Watch this department for further announcements 
concerning it. Chairmen for the various sections at the New York meeting have been 
selected, and members who would like to read papers at that time are urged to com- 


municate with the proper chairman. 


Literature Session. Chairman: Mario B. Rodriguez, Department of Romance Lan- 
guages, University of Arizona, Tucson. 

Language Session. Chairman: Victor R. B. Oelschlager, Department of Modern Lan 
guages, Florida State University, Tallahassee. 

Elementary and Secondary School Session. Chairman: Violet Bergquist, Evanston 


High School, Evanston, Illinois. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE FOR 1958 


In accordance with the Constitution of the Association, I have appointed Agatha 
Cavallo and Roberta King as members of the Nominating Committee to serve for three 
years and I have designated Graydon S. DeLand to serve as Chairman of the Committee 
for 1958. The composition of the Committee for 1958 is as follows: 


1958: 


Grayvon S. DeLanp, Florida State University, Tallahassee 


Lawrence B. Kippre, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
1958-59: JosepHine JimENEz, Alexander Hamilton High School, Los Angeles 


Ricuarpson, College, Garden City, N. Y 


1958-60: Acarua Wrig 


t Junior College, Chicago 


Rogerta Krinc, 1167 N. Madison, Dallas 


The National Awards Committee regrets 
that a full listing of awards for the Na- 
tional Spanish Contest is not available at 
the time this issue of Hispania goes to 
press. Contest chairmen for individual 


chapters and others interested will be in- 
formed of awards by mail. Others desiring 
a copy may obtain the listing by writing 
to the Awards Committee chairman. Sub- 
sequent issues of Hispania will also carry 


NATIONAL AWARDS COMMITTEE 


Nicuotson B. Apams, President 


a listing. Additional suggestions, always 
welcome, should be transmitted to the na- 
tional chairman. 

Awards will be made to the greater part 
of this year’s contest winners. It is antici- 
pated that awards will be fairly substantial 
in nature and will include such items as 
summer scholarship and/or travel allow- 
ances; subscriptions to Spanish journals 
and magazines; books, records, and tapes; 
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and certificates and medals. A number of 
requests for prizes are outstanding, and 
the total number should be fairly large. 
The Awards Committee will do everything 
possible to stimulate interest in the Na- 
tional Spanish Contest through suitable 


Elmira College 


THE MLA FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE PROGRAM 


prizes. We urge individual chapter contest 
chairmen, however, to arrange for smaller 
awards wherever possible; the Association 
medal might well be so used. Information 
on such undertakings should be conveyed 
to the national chairman. 


Leonarp R. Crimrnace, Chairman 


Conducted by the Eprror 


THE FL PROGRAM FACES THE FUTURE 


(These remarks were presented by Ken- 
neth Mildenberger, Director of the Foreign 
Language Program, at the sixth annual 
General Session of the FL Program, held 
in connection with the Annual Meeting of 
the MLA, Madison, Wisconsin, 9-11 Sep- 
tember 1957. A full report on the FL Pro- 
gram will be published, as usual, in the 
April 1958 PMLA.) 

As you know, the present academic year 
of 1957-58 will bring to an end the six- 
year general grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation, which totaled $235,000. Near- 
ly all of this money has been devoted to 
staff activities, including salaries, confer- 
ences, questionnaire surveys, travel, the 
publishing of special FL Bulletins and 
newsletters, etc. By design, we had arranged 
for the annual budget based on that grant 
to gradually taper off to a figure approxi- 
mating what the MLA itself might be 
able to afford in order to continue the es- 
sential functions of the FL Program. In 
1955-56 the staff budget was $50,000; in 
1956-57, $45,000; in the current year 
1957-58, $20,000. You will be pleased to 
know that the MLA Executive Council 
has voted to support the FL Program staff 
activities beyond the period of the general 
Rockefeller grant, with the sum of $16,125 
in 1958-59 and a like sum in 1959-60. 

I have mentioned that the current staff 
budget is $20,000. Actually, the overall 
FL Program budget for this year will be 
the largest ever—approximately $80,000. 
Most of the sum above $20,000 will be 
expended in projects conducted outside 


the FL Program Office. The Committee 
that is working on the new college text- 
book for beginning Spanish (of which we 
shall hear more later from Norman Sacks) 
will have a budget of $33,450 this vear; 
and a new two-year grant from the Ford 
Foundation for research in the techniques 
of teaching and testing Chinese will pro- 
vide $25,000 this year. 

A few words about this Chinese project. 
From the beginning, the FL Program has 
sought honestly to discover the needs for 
foreign language learning in modern 
American society. Obviously, not all of our 
needs can be met with French, German, 
Italian, and Spanish. The Steering Com- 
mittee is on record with an official policy 
statement urging greatly expanded teach- 
ing of the so-called unusual languages. 
Technically, Chinese is classified as un- 
usual, in the sense that it is not a Western 
European tongue, and perhaps also be 
cause it is unusual to find Chinese being 
taught. But the fact is that more humans 
speak Chinese, in one of its dialects, than 
any other language. There are more than 
500 million speakers of Chinese; English 
ranks second with 275 million native 
speakers. The bamboo curtain notwith- 
standing, it behooves us to investigate the 
Chinese language and to develop tech- 
niques for teaching it. This is the specific 
purpose of the Chinese project. Thus, a 
direct result, we hope, will be increased 
potential for communication with the 
Chinese in their own language. But there 
is more than that. As language people 
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we know that the only way to an under 
standing of a foreign culture is through 
the language. And as humanists we surely 
do not seek to limit the American cultural 
horizon to Western Europe. A wise man 
has recently reminded us that “Literature 
does not begin and end with Homer and 
Shakespeare. The great ideas and achieve 
ments of the human race are not the ex 
clusive property of the West.” China has 
behind it thirty centuries of history and 
literature. Our earnest hope, therefore, is 
that this Chinese project eventually will 
open another linguistic gateway to the 
cultural heritage of mankind. 

Returning now to the practical future 
of the FL Program, I should like to re 
emphasize that the staff—smaller than in 
the past, to be sure—is budgeted ahead for 
three years, and we have the promise of 
continued support thereafter from the 
Executive Council. All of the essential staff 
functions will be maintained, and we now 
look forward to an increasing amount of 
research taking place in the field. We hope 
that individuals and institutions may be 
stimulated to undertake necessary projects 


DEVELOPING STATE 


A new 17-page bulletin is now available 
offering many suggestions for improving 
annual meetings and generally increasing 
the effectiveness of the state FL organiza- 
tion. It was prepared by the Steering 
Committee and staff of the FL Program 
and is available at no cost. Write to FL 
Program, Modern Language Association, 6 
Washington Square North, New York 3, 
N. Y. Ask for FL BULLETIN No. 56— 
“Suggestions for a Continuing FL Pro- 
gram for State FL Organizations.” 

Willing Volunteers.—Last spring the 
San Francisco public school system decided 
to experiment with voluntary after-school 
classes in French and Spanish for 4th, 5th, 
and 6th graders. But so many children ap- 
plied Cmore than 6,000 of 18,000 asked) 
that surprised administrators had to restrict 
the venture to the lower 6th grade, and, 
even so, 26 classes were required instead 


of the planned 20. 
Eyes and Ears.—Frank G. Dickey, Presi- 
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on their own; but where desirable projects 
cannot find local sponsorship, we shall seek 
aid from foundations and elsewhere. We 
shall continue efforts to keep the cause of 
language study a living issue in the agen 
cies of the federal government, in the 
organizational hierarchy of professional and 
academic education, and in the popular 
media which reach the general public. 
Necessarily, there must be a lessening of 
the teachers’ service bureau function in the 
FL. Program, and the Steering Committee 
is seeking to step up the service facilities 
of the respective ATTs so that this burden 
may be shifted out of our office. We are 
especially looking forward to a collabora 
tive program which will see all of the 
AATs working with the FL Program in a 
vast grassroots effort to establish a vigorous 
foreign language organization in each 
state in the Union. And finally, we look 
with pleasure and gratitude to the con 
tinued good wishes and cooperation of the 
thousands of sincere persons, both in and 
outside the language profession, who have 
made the FL Program a vital professional 
force all over the nation. 


FL ORGANIZATIONS 


dent of the University of Kentucky and 
former dean of the College of Education, 


wrote in April 1957: “Language is both 
humane and social: it is humane in that it 
enables man to express himself in all of 
his feelings, ideas, discoveries, and aspira 
tions, and in that it enables him to find 
and pass on all of these through oral and 
written tradition; it is social in that it 
enables man, through communication, to 
live, work, and share with his fellows in 
social situations ranging from the home 
and small casual groups to the masses in 
the markets, in the festivals, in the miltarv, 
and in governmental assemblies. Fach 
society develops according to the needs of 
its own physical and spiritual environment. 
and, for those who have eves to see and 
ears to hear, this development is mirrored 
intimately in the Jexicography and syntax 
and even in the morphology and phonology 
of the language each society uses in both 
spoken and written form.” 
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Popular Editorial.—On 3 January 1957 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch carried an 
editorial based on some press releases that 
came out of the Christmas meeting of the 
MLA. Entitled “A Trend in Tongues,” it 
said: “The English language has become, 
as those who speak it no doubt suspected, 
‘a standard medium of communication.’ 
Oliver J. Caldwell, assistant commissioner 
in the United States Office of Education, 
says only Chinese is spoken by more people, 
but Chinese is broken into several dialects. 
One of every eight persons today either 
speaks or is studying English. Does the 
growth of world-wide interest in English 
since World War II mean that English- 
speaking peoples need learn no other 
languages? Of course this does not follow. 
The rise of English speaks of the rising 
international leadership and influence of 
the United States and English-speaking 
nations, but if that leadership is to be pre- 
served, Americans for one have more need 
than ever for learning to understand other 
peoples, their languages and ways of think- 
ing. After all, seven of everv eight persons 
on earth do not speak English. Kenneth 
W. Mildenberger, an official of the Modern 
Language Association, believes that the 
nation may be pulling out of a 40-vear 
slump in foreign language study. He savs 
more than 270,000 pupils in elementary 
schools are now studying other languages. 
which is four times as many as in 1952. 
Obviously a number of our schools are 
trving to teach languages where they are 
best learned—in early youth. The move- 
ment is still limited, and will require more 
and better language teachers. But if educa- 
tion is the enemy of misunderstanding, 
foreign language instruction ought to be 
improved greatly in America within the 
next difficult decade.” A fine editorial, 
worth repeating—and indeed, it has. reap- 
peared. We've seen it reprinted in the 
Christian Science Monitor (22 March) 
and in the Paris edition of the New York 
Herald Tribune (3 April), with the source 
duly acknowledged in each case. And, as 
the ultimate honor, it has appeared in the 
student newspaper at a major university, 
embellished with a few new paragraphs, 
doctored here and there with a substitute 


word, and proudly signed by an under 
graduate editor. 


Tourists in the Dark.—We hear there's 
a travel agency in Paris that advertises a 
guided tour with this poster: “Paris la nuit 
—3,500 Francs. Paris by night—4,000 


Francs.” 


Predictions.—David Sarnoff, Chairman 
of the Board of RCA, wrote a short piece 
on “What I See Ahead” for the April 1957 
Reader's Digest. About electronic transla- 
tion he said: “Some day we will have 
machines which instantaneously and_ac- 
curately translate one written language 
into another. Laboratory research, notably 
at Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
has already laid down some of the techni 
ques by which this can be achieved . . . 
Further ahead lies the possibility of trans 
lating human speech from one language 
into another by an elaboration of similar 
methods. We now have a system in which 
the sounds of various musical instruments 
or vocal music are ‘manufactured’ by elec 
tronic means. It is conceivable that this 
process could be broken down, coded, and 
the message reproduced in another lang- 
uage. Some day, for example, a Korean 
may be able to telephone New York in 
his own language and be heard in idiomatic 
English, while the New Yorker's English 
will be converted in transit into Korean.” 


Civilian Workers Abroad.—More than 
102,000 United States civilians are working 
abroad, according to a census conducted last 
spring by the Maxwell School of Citizen- 
ps and Public Affairs (Syracuse Universi- 
ty). The survey discovered 39,428 Ameri. 
cans in government agencies abroad: 22,- 
422 in defense agencies; 5,883 in State 
Department positions; 2,895 in the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration; 1,185 
in the United States Information Agency; 
2,600 on special I.C.A. contracts; 1,243 in 
the Treasury, Commerce, and other Gov- 
ernment departments; 3,200 in internation- 
al organizations. The remaining 63.486 
were privately engaged: 23,779 by busi- 
ness; 22.692 as Protestant missionaries: 
5,126 as Roman Catholic missionaries; 826 
by voluntary agencies; 1,606 in scholarly 
and teaching pursuits; 9,457 as students. 
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Latin America had the greatest concentra- 
tion of these American citizens, and the 
Far East and Europe were about equal and 
in second place. With this survey the Max- 
well School launched a two-year study of 
the education and training of Americans 
destined for overseas employment. The 
project is financed by a grant of $175,000 
from the Carnegie Corporation. (It should 
be noted also that in the spring 734,168 
Americans were outside the continental 


U.S. in the Armed Services.) 


Montana.—In 1947 Montana State Uni- 
versity abandoned the FL requirement for 
B.A. degree candidates. In March 1957 the 
requirement was restored. Hereafter, 23 
quarter hours of one FL, or the equivalent 
in proficiency, will be required for the 
B.A. degree. 


English for Hungarians.—When the turn 
of world events a few months ago suddenly 
brought thousands of Hungarians to the 
United States and Canada, a crisis in lan- 
guage learning occurred. For no substantial 
materials had ever been prepared for teach- 


ing English to Hungarians. But two groups 
quickly went into action. The American 
Language Center (directed by William 
Cullen Bryant ITD) at Columbia University, 
working in consultation with the Orienta- 
tion Center for Hungarian Students at 
Bard College, produced English as a Sec- 
ond Language: With Special Applications 
for Hungarians (published in June by 
Rinehart & Co.). And Thomas A. Sebeok 
of Indiana University organized the Eng- 
lish for Hungarians Program, enlisted the 
help of Teaching Associates. and produced 
English for Hungarian Students. This has 
been published in mimeographed form by 
Indiana University, and a complete set of 
tapes is also available as an optional audio 
aid. 


In a Sentence.—Nearly half the books 
acquired annually by the Harvard Library 
are in languages other than English. . . . 
The day after his arrival in Paris, new U.S. 
Ambassador Amory Houghton took his first 
French lesson. . . . In 1956 U.S. govern- 
ment programs provided foreign countries 
with $4.8 billion in goods, services, and 
cash, an increase of 8% over 1955. ... 


And U © foreign trade advanced to record 
levels in 1956, nonmilitary exports increas- 
ing to $17.3 billion (one-fifth more than in 
1955), while imports rose 10% to $12.6 
billion. . . . An Institute of German Ai 
fairs has been established at Marquette 
University, directed by Dr. Eric Wald- 
mann. ... The New York City school 
superintendent has revealed that substitutes 
comprise 54% of his teachers of Spanish. 

. Alice Schlimbach (Douglass) reports 
that in 1956 the national enrollments in 
elementary-school German classes increased 
130% (from 2,481 to 5,676), while the 
number of schools involved grew from 84 
to 110. . . . The tenth anniversary of Ger- 
man-language play production at the Uni- 
versity of Texas was observed last spring 
with the establishment of a scholarship 
fund in the Germanic languages depart- 
ment. . . . The University of Wisconsin 
Extension Division last spring made avail- 
able to persons planning a trip abroad in- 
tensive 10-week courses (without credit) 
in French, Spanish, and Norwegian. . . . 
The language teacher interested in learning 
how some of the findings of comparative 
linguistics and cultural analysis may be 
used in the classroom should take a look at 
a new book by Robert Lado (Michigan), 
Linguistics across Cultures: Applied Lin- 
guistics for Language Teachers CU of 
Michigan Press). . . . According to the 
Institute of International Education, 20 col- 
leges and universities in this country now 
provide “organized experience” abroad 
such as the Junior Year Abroad programs). 
. . . During the last academic vear the De- 
partment of Romance Languages at the 
University of Alabama presented regular 
FL teaching programs on the state-wide 
Alabama Educational Television Network, 
one in college-level beginning Spanish (by 
Hubert E. Mate) and one for in-school 
viewing in high school French (by Wade 
H. Coleman). . . . Member Oscar M. Vil 
larejo was chairman of a conference of 74 
southwest Arkansas teachers who met in 
March at Southern State College to discuss 
ways of improving articulation between 
secondary schools and colleges in that re 
gion. 


College FL Enrollments.—Which institu 


tions lead in numbers of FL enrollments? 
An analysis of the statistics for fall 1956 
collected by Appleton-Century-Crofts 
veals that the 20 leaders in total FL reg- 
istrations (French-German-Spanish com- 
bined) are: U of California at Berkeley 
(5,124), Columbia U-Barnard C (4,723), 
of Illinois (4,549), City C, N.Y. 
(4,187), U of California at Los Angeles 
(4,090), U of Michigan (4,044), Hunter 
C (3,613), U of Texas (3,409), Brooklyn 
C (3,383), New York U (2,911), U of 
North Carolina (2,671), Queens C, N. Y. 
(2,557), Indiana U (2,523), U of Wiscon- 
sin (2,407), U of Pennsylvania (2,391), 
Stanford U (2,353), Duke U (2,239), U 
of Minnesota (2,086), Ohio State U 
(2,058), Boston U (2,013). Columbia-Bar- 
nard led in French enrollments (2,326), 
and the 9 runners-up, in descending order, 
were California at Berkeley, UCLA, Illi- 
nois, Brooklyn, Michigan, CCNY, Hunter. 
NYU, and Queens. In German, Illinois led 
1,655), followed by California at Berke 
lev, Michigan, Columbia-Barnard, CCNY, 
UCLA, Texas, Hunter, NYU, and Penn- 
svlvania. First place in Spanish went to 
CCNY (1,630) followed by Cal. at Berke- 
ley, Texas, UCLA, Hunter, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, North Carolina, Columbia-Barnard, 
and Brooklyn. Surprised at some of the 
standings? We were. 


FL Briefs.—Two pilot classes in Japanese 
have been started in the Los Angeles public 
high schools... . ; A Congress for Living 
Latin convened in Avignon last year with 
persons from 22 nations present; among the 
resolutions adopted was one which set Latin 
as the working language for the next Con- 
gress—because so many of the participants 
had difficulty with spoken French... . 
About 1.2 million U.S. tourists will travel 
in the Caribbean area in 1957. . . . The 
new 2-vear FL requirement went into effect 
at the University of Michigan last fall with 
a resulting 24% increase in FL enrollments 
Cup 30% in Spanish; 29.5% in French, 
13.3% in German). The full effect of the 
requirement will be felt next fall... . 
Prime Minister Harold Macmillan was ini- 
ated to French by his American mother, 
and it is said that French is properly his 
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mother tongue rather than English. . . . A 
2-year course in Russian Cinitiated in 1955) 
is given at Maine Township High School, 
Des Plaines, Ill. . . . The Army Language 
School at Monterey, Cal., has begun a $1.8 
million construction program. e 29th 
FL, Burmese, has been added, and enroll- 
ment now approaches 2,000, with over 500 
faculty members. . . . Italian archeologists 
are excavating the Etruscan city of Vulci 
in search of some tablet or inscription 
which will prove to be a new Rosetta stone 
in helping decipher the ancient Etruscan 
tongue. . . . A San Diego newspaper car- 
ries a weekly selection in contrib 
uted by the city schools for the special 
practice of students of Spanish. . . . In 
Nova Scotia there is so much interest in 
Gaelic that a Gaelic Service has been es- 
tablished in the Department of Education. 
Radio lessons are broadcast and LP record- 
ings are available. From 1950 to 1955, 53 
teachers received full credits in the Gaelic 
language in the Dalhousie University sum- 
mer school, and classes are offered in high 
schools and adult education programs. . . 

For the first time, the National Society of 
College Teachers of Education included in 
the program of its annual meeting (15 Feb. 
1957) a section dealing with methods of 
teaching FLs. . . . The FL Teachers of 
the Fresno City CCal.) Unified School Dis- 
trict got together and wrote a neat 20-page 
guidance pamphlet for their counsellors and 
administrators which school officials gladly 
published. . . . Grinnell College sponsored 
a Citizen Consultation on 23 February 
1957 with W. R. Parker's revised edition of 
The National Interest and Foreign Lan- 
guages as a discussion guide and work 
paper. . . . French publications, notably 
those of the Centre de Documentation de 
la Présidence du Conseil, are available in 
this country through the Lambert Founda- 
tion, Box 352, Gambier, Ohio. . . . The 
first independent government of the Irish 
Republic in 1922 initiated a policy for the 
compulsory restoration of the Irish lan- 
guage; but it was recently estimated that 
only one-fifth of the population could 
speak the language fluently. 


) 
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Study in Latin America.—A 43-page 
booklet detailing the various awards avail- 
able for study in the Latin American coun- 
tries has been prepared by the Pan Ameri- 


can Union. It is obtainable from the PAU 
(Washington 6, D.C.) for 25c. 


Bargain in Spanish Text.—A lot of 
Dwight L. Bolinger’s highly regarded In- 
tensive Spanish is available for $2 per copy 
“plus postage) instead of the last price of 
$5.90. Order from Dr. Ralph Weiman, 500 
Valley Road, Havertown, Penna., and send 
requests a as less than 100 copies 
are on sale at this price. 


Dr. William Manger.—The Associate 
Secretary General of the OAS, Dr. Wil 
liam Manger, joined the PAU in 1915 at 
the age of sixteen. He will retire in May 
1958, after having served the cause of inter- 
American friendship for 43 years, and 
merits our sincere gratitude and good 
wishes. 


New Graduate Award Directory.—The 
Advancement and Placement Institute 
‘Box 99E, Greenpoint Station, Brooklyn 
22, N.Y.) recently published the first an- 
nual edition of the World-Wide Graduate 
Award Directory. The new volume is a val- 
uable aid to our teachers, administrators, 
scientists, and social scientists who wish to 
subsidize the continuation of their educa- 
tion toward the M.A. or Ph.D., or to do 
post-doctoral or independent research. The 
award guide contains all pertinent infor- 
mation as to the fields of study, the dura- 
tion, the stipend, etc., with regard to these 
grants. Copies may be examined at gradu- 
ate schools, university placement or Deans’ 
offices, libraries, or ordered from the Insti- 
tute for $2 a copy. The Institute urges per- 
sons interested in foreign teaching and re- 
search positions to be prompt in investigat- 
ing the opportunities available to them 
overseas and to complete their applications 
= before the deadlines set for receiving 
them. 


Spanish on TV.—Prof. Joseph Raymond, 
San José State College, Calif., is producing 
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series I] of “Spanish Without Tears,” and 
the program is broadcast over station 
KQED. The first course ran from July 17 
to Oct. 23, 1957, and the second from 
Oct. 30, 1957 to Jan. 15, 1958. Prof. Ray 
mond reports that he is delighted with the 
warm public response to the program. 


Summer Tour to Mexico.—Southern II 
linois University, Carbondale, announces 
its fourth biennial stady-tour of Mexico. 
This tour is open to those who seek an 8 
weeks course for credit and also to a limited 
number of persons who wish to go along 
only on the tour. For information about 
dates, itinerary, price, etc., write to Dr. J. 
Cary Davis, Dept. of Foreign Languages, 


SIU. 


Seminar on the Teaching of FLs.—The 
Dept. of Romance Languages and Litera- 
ture of the Univ. of Washington (Seattle 
5) announces that Prof. Theodore Anders- 
son, Univ. of Texas, Director of the MLA 
FL Program 1956-57, will conduct a semi- 
nar on the teaching of modern languages 
during the summer quarter, June 23—Aug. 
22, 1958. He will also teach a demonstra- 
tion class in elementary college Spanish. 
Further information concerning the course 
may be obtained from Dr. Howard Lee 
Nostrand, Executive Officer of the Dept. 

Audio-Visual Conference. —The New 
England Chapter of the AATSP and the 
Massachusetts Audio-Visual Association 
will sponsor jointly a conference on audio- 
visual techniques in FLs, to be held on 
April 12, 1958, at Bradford Junior College. 
An interesting program of reports and dem- 
onstrations has been arranged. Further de- : 
tails may be obtained by writing to Miss 
Mildred Thelen, 124 Woodlawn St., Lynn, 
Mass. 


Creole Foundation Grant.—On Dec. 13, 
1957, Dr. Leonard Carmichael, Secretary of 
The Smithsonian Institution, received the 
first grant for research awarded to the Insti- 
tution by the Creole Foundation. The 
grant, totaling $2,250, is to be used for 
dating by radioactive carbon-14 a large 


series of charcoal samples obtained from 
stratigraphic excavations in aboriginal vil- 
lage sites on the upper Orinoco River and 
one of its major tributaries, the Rio Ven 
tuari, in Venezuela. The Foundation, in 
corporated in Oct. 1956 by the Creole Pe- 
troleum Corp. of Caracas, is a non-profit 
organization which supports and encou 
rages educational, cultural, and _ scientific 
activities. 


Mountain Interstate Foreign Language 
Conference.—Representatives from 18 col 
leges and a number of high schools at- 
tended the 7th annual meeting of the 
MIFLC, held on October 11 and 12, 1957, 
at Berea College, Kentucky, with Berea 
College as the host institution. On Friday 
morning the registrants were treated to a 
movie about the college and an optional 
tour of the campus. In addition to a panel 
discussion on the subject “Second Year 
Problem Child of Foreign Language,” the 
program consisted of papers and illustrated 
talks on literary and pedagogical subjects 
relevant to the teaching of foreign lan- 
guages. On Friday night, after a very fine 
group dinner held at the Boone Tavern 
Hotel, the attendants were guests at “Fiesta- 
val” (an invitation to travel with the Berea 
College Spanish Club). The business ses- 
sion brought the successful meeting to a 
close Saturday noon. The executive com- 
mittee for the 1958 conference consists of 
Mrs. Ruth DeGamboa, Berea College, Dr. 
Armand Singer, University of West Vir- 
ginia, and one other member, dependent 
upon the site of next year’s meeting. Ed- 
ward G. Lodter of East Tennessee State 
College is secretary-treasurer of the con- 
ference. 


FL Enrollments in New York City.—As 
of October 1957, the enrollments in foreign 
languages in the senior, junior, evening and 
vocational schools show an increase of al- 
most 5 per cent over last year. The total 
number of students is 165,466, the largest 
language department in the 
(There are over a thousand teachers.) In 
all of the six regularly taught languages 
there is a rise, except in Hebrew and Latin. 

The largest numerical and percentual in- 
crease is in Spanish; it has 81,492 en- 
rolled,—7 per cent more than last year. Sec- 
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ond place is maintained by French with 
56,550 students. German shows an increase 
of 4 per cent, placing it fourth. Italian, the 
third language in rank, now enrolls over 
12,000. 

Most of the overall gain of 7,446 students 
is in the senior high schools. Interesting is 
the fact that the evening high schools have 
4,419 in language classes,—a rise of 21 per 
cent. All six languages and Norwegian are 
taught. 

Of the vocational high schools, six have 
classes in foreign languages totaling not 
quite a thousand students. In detail the 
hgures are: 


Gain or Loss 


October October Num-_ Per 
'56 ber Cent 

French 54,480 56,550 2.070 2 
German .. 4,833 5,049 216 4 
Hebrew .. 5,381 5,015 -—366 —7 
Italian 11,975 12,174 199 2 
Latin . 5,047 4,943 -—104 
Spanish .. 75,720 81,492 5,772 7 
Greek .... 3 3 
Norwegian 85 78 —7 -8 
Language 
Orientation 496 262 

158,020 165,566 7,546 5 


Treopore Huesener, Director of 
Foreign Languages 


Free Materials for the Classroom Librar- 
ies of Spanish Teachers.—El Farol, a bi 
monthly review containing excellent arti- 
cles, stories and poems reflecting the cul- 
ture and history of Venezuela and Latin 
America. It is beautifully illustrated with 
photographs and color reproductions. 


Mapa Historico de la Vida de Simon 
Bolivar, a colorful map and text telling of 
the outstanding events in the life of Bolivar 
and indicating his journeys and military 
campaigns. Published by the Bolivarian 
Society of the United States, Inc. 

Teachers who wish to receive El Farol 
and the Mapa Histédrico should write to the 
Creole Petroleum Corporation, 1230 Aven 
ue of the Americas, New York 20, N. Y. 


Grant to Library of Congress.~The Cre 
ole Foundation of Venezuela on Dec. 13. 
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1957, presented a grant of $6,500 to the 
Library of Congress for a survey of teaching 
and research resources in the United States 
in the field of Latin American studies. 
Gordon Hough, representative of the Cre- 
ole Foundation in the United States, pre- 
sented a check for the grant to Librarian of 
Congress L. Quincy Mumford in the Li- 
brarian’s Office this morning. 

The survey will be conducted by the 
Hispanic Foundation in the Library of 
Congress. The Hispanic Foundation will 
ccllect and analyze existing information on 
this country’s research and teaching pro- 
grams and its library resources in the Latin 
American field. It will provide preliminary 
inventories of materials and will make the 
information generally available to educa- 
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tional institutions, government agencies, 
and other organizations. 


Help needed!—On Oct. 8, 1957, Ottum- 
wa Heights College and Academy was com- 
pletely destroyed by fire. The school is 
temporarily operating at the former Ottum- 
wa Naval Air Base. All the materials in the 
department of Spanish were lost in the fire. 
The College has called on us for help and 
would be grateful to any of our members 
who could furnish the Spanish Depart 
ment with free materials: books, magazines, 
pamphlets, pictures and anything else on or 
from Spain and Latin America in English 
or in Spanish. Contributions should be ad- 
dressed to Sister Maria Caritas, Ottumwa 
Heights College, Ottumwa, Iowa. 


Edited by Acnes M. Brapy* 


Public Schools, Lawrence, Kansas 


Of the many issues in modern education 
certainly one of the most discussed—and 
crucial—is the teaching of foreign languages 
in the elementary school. Increasing enroll- 
ments in both public and private schools, 
county-wide decisions to introduce FLES 
in some of the midwestern states, and even 
in rural schools, these and other problems 
are already producing greater demands for 
teachers a for materials than the place- 
ment agencies and publishers can provide. 
Both in teacher supply and printed materi- 
als a crisis is approaching. We who are just 
entering the profession are fortunate, for 
positions are plentiful, but when we. look 
around for “materials” we are perplexed. 
What method? Certainly, the conversation- 
al. What books to consult or use in classes? 
Few. What records or tapes? Those that do 
exist are not, in my opinion, satisfactory. 

I am grateful for a university major that 


* Readers are urged to send material for this 
Department to Professor Brady at 105 Fraser 
Hall, Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 


has prepared me to teach without books, 
without tapes, without guides. But what 
about those teachers Ss with only a 
smattering of a foreign language, really 
want to teach, and could do a good job 
with more materials to use in the play 
Many Syllabi have already been written to 
guide teachers, but unfortunately there is 
no check list available, such as the Keniston 
word count. 

In a study that I have made of seven 
syllabi for FLES teachers from seven sec- 
tions of the United States,’ I have noted 
one inconsistency: the use of the ti form 
and the usted form with children. 

All of the syllabi have in spirit stated that 
the method used in teaching foreign lan- 
guage to children should be the “natural” 
method, that songs, rhymes, and conversa- 
tion games should be a part of each lesson. 
However, a more careful study of the vari- 
ous syllabi show that four of authors have 
used usted in addressing children while the 
songs, rhymes, and games use the tt form. 
Three consistently use the tr form in con- 


versation as well as songs, rhymes, and 
games. 

A child in a Spanish-speaking country 
would regard an adak's use of usted to him 
as a mistake, even if the child understood 
that the adult was speaking to him. A child 
normally hears “Pedro, ven aca” and obeys. 
On the other hand if he hears his father 
say, “Pedro, venga usted aca’, he trembles 
and wonders what he has done to cause this 
serious tone and implication. 

In my study, I have noted some incon- 
sistencies. 

‘One of the Syllabi gives as an objective: 
“Hearing the new language in whole pat- 
terns (stories, songs, games, riddles) 


Speaking the new language in meaningful 
situations (singing songs, playing games, 
dramatizing stories, answering riddles) 


Recombining vocabulary thus acquired in 
class-originated oral experience stories.”(I)? 

“Rhymes and jingles are frequently used, 
chiefly to supplement the ordinary lesson. 
Most of the rhymes are valuable vocabulary 
sources...” (I) 

Another Syllabi says “. . . the follow- 
ing brief list of learning experiences on 
which the program is built: 

Hearing the new language in meaning- 
ful patterns (familiar folk tales, dialogues, 
riddles, songs, rhymes). 

Imitating the new sounds by rote (count- 
ing, singing, repeating rhymes). 

Speaking the new language in meaning- 
ful situations (dramatizing stories, using 
dialogues in classroom activities, playing 
language games, answering riddles). 
(teacher to pupil) 

3Cémo se llama usted? C1, ID 


(teacher to pupil) 
sCudntos anos tiene usted? CII, IID 


(teacher to child) 
2Cudntos zapatos tiene 
Ud.? 
sCuantos calcetines tiene 


Ud.? 
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Recombining vocabulary thus acquired 
in class-originated oral experience stories.” 

The same Syllabi continues with “The 
following songs have been selected with a 
dual purpose in mind. Although melody 
and Ee a were all important, the suita- 
bility of the vocabulary was also kept in 
mind so that there are very few songs that 
will not lend themselves to vocabulary 
building or strengthening if the words are 
not kept tightly dea in the pattern of 
the song but are allowed to come out and 
mingle in prose sentences and everyday 
situations. . . . The rhymes, jingles, and 
poems that are included in this chapter 
were also chosen with vocabulary develop- 
ment in mind; and just as was illustrated in 
the group of songs, can serve as a frame of 
reference for many words and expressions 
to be used in everyday communication.” 
UD 

Still another states that “Songs are an 
excellent vehicle for teaching a foreign 
language. . . . They have been chosen for 
their content and for their use in games and 
dramatizations . . .” CIIT) 

“Rhymes and rhythm aid the elementary 
school foreign language pupil’s memory of 
the language. Rhymes are well remem- 
bered, especially when they are appropriate 
to life situations.” CIID) 

If, as all the syllabi infer, songs, proverbs, 
games, rhymes and dramatizations are used 
to help set up patterns of conversation, it 
would seem that the children might wonder 
when they hear the teacher use usted (or 
its forms) and the song or rhyme uses tz 
Cor its forms): 

(Rhyme) 

AEIOU 

Arbolito de Peri 

Yo me llamo Eduardo 

2Cémo te llamas ti? CI, IID 
(Rhyme) 

AEIOU 

Arbolito de Pert 

Yo tengo ocho anos 

2Cuantos tienes tu? CII, ID 
(Rhyme) 

Tengo, tengo, tengo, 

Tu no tienes nada 

Tengo tres ovejas. . . CIII) 
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(child to child) 
tiene Ud.? CIID 


Cteacher to child) 
jAdonde va usted . . .2 CUD 


(teacher to child or child to child) 
sCuantos anos tiene Ud.? CID) 
(child to child) 
Usted es una cosa. 


Usted es la bandera. (11) 


(teacher to child) 
Venga usted. 


(brother to sister—child to child) 

Venga aqui, por favor. (11) 
(teacher to child) 

2Cémo esta su mama? 
(mother to child) 

jHelado en su vestido! (11) 


(teacher to child) 

ZTiene su mama un traje? (IV) 
‘child to child) 

2Sabe Ud. nadar? 

Cuando nada Ud.? (IV) 


‘child to father) 
iCémo esta usted, papa? (1) 


In other Syllabi the t% form is used for 
conversations as well as in the jingle, 


rhymes, songs and games: 


(teacher or child to child) 
,Adénde vas? (V) 


(child to child) 
—Vamos, pues. Date 
prisa. (V) 


(teacher to child) 
2Dénde estas, Juan? 


2Qué haces, Elena? (V1) 


(Song) 
Paloma del palomar, 
Que el amor vas a buscar. CIID) 


(Dramatization—child to child) 
2Cuantos anos tienes hoy? (ID) 


(Song) 

Tu eres mi paloma blanca. 

Yo soy tu pichon azul. 
(Jingle) 

jBu-w-Bu, el burro eres tu! CID) 


(Poem) 
Conmigo ven a jugar. CID) 


(Song) 
Los monitos pa’ tus 
trenzas, 
y pa’ tu mamacita, . . . ID 


(Jingle) 
. esconde tu dedo. . . (IV) 


(Dramatization ) 
Lavate la cara ) 
peéinate. 
2Has alzado la cama? 
Andale vivo con los 
trastes. (IV) 


(Verse) 
Para mi mama 
Te quiero mucho. C1) 


(Jingle) 
jQué bien te vas! 
jQué bien te ves! CV) 


(Game) 
Arre, burro, arre; 
llévame por bien; 
jAy! Date prisa, 
que vamos a Belén. (V) 
(Game) 


Lobo, lobo, +estas alli? 
2Qué haces? (V1) 


(teacher to child) 
Pablo, {tienes un lapiz? 
Marcelo, dame el lapiz, 
por favor. (VI) 


(teacher to child) 
Cuantas manzanas ves, 


Juan? (VI) 


(teacher to child) 
Juan, levantate, 
toma tu chaqueta. (V1) 


(teacher to child) 
2Dénde esta tu mama? 
Muéstrame tu pupitre, 
Pedro. 


(father to child) 
Entonces tu papa te dara 
mas dinero para alfileres. (V) 


(teacher to child) 
Duérmete 

(child to child) 
Te llama mamé. (VID 


The t% form is consistently used in 
many, if not all, books for children pub- 
lished in Spanish-speaking countries or 
written by Spanish-speaking teachers: 

A. Spain: Cartilla Silabario Espafiol: Pri- 
mera Parte 
—Oh, Manolo no seas malo. 
Tu se lo has robado. 
B. Mexico: Leo y Escribo: Libro Primero 
2Ves a la nena? 
2Adénde vas, Manolo? 
2Te banas ti todos los dias? 
2Sabas ti hacer columpio? 
Despierta: Libro Segundo de Lectura 
Aqui tienes mi retrato, no lo vayas a 
olvidar. 
amiga? 


SPANISH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


(Game—child to child) 
/Tienes tii el cuadro 
rojo? 

Si lo tengo. 
Pues, por favor dame 
el cuadro rojo. 


Aqui lo tienes. (VID 
(Rhyme) 


El ojo que yes no es 
ojo porque tu lo ves; 
es ojo porque te ve. (V1) 


(Game) 
Toma la piedra 
Guardala bien 
Que no te la vea 


Vasallo ni rey. (VI) 
(Proverb) 


Pues es tu madre tu 
mejor amiga. 

Graba en tu corazén 
cuanto te diga. CV) 


(Song) 
Duérmete mi nino, 
duérmete, solito, 
Que cuando despiertes 
te daré atolito. 
Duérmete bien mio, 
duérmete sin cuidado, 
Que cuando despiertes 
te daré un centavo. 


Yo soy tu mejor amigo y tu mas fiel 
companero. 

Metodo Onomatopéyico: Primero y Seg- 
undo Cuatrimestres 

jVen a mi casa! 

jVas a ver! 

th he ganado tres partidos! 

2No te gusta? 


C. Cuba: Libro Primero de Lectura 


2Conoces ese animal? 
3No oyes cémo muge la vaca? 
Nadie te ve trabajar. 
2No quieres un juguete? 
ZY tii, Mercedes, qué tomas para ti? 
Game: 

No hables mucho. 


Pipirigallo 


Hispania 


jugando a caballo, 

esconde la mano 

que te pica el gallo. 

. Argentina: 2Sabes Contar? 

JSabes contar? 

Termina cuando recuerdes todo, . 

Diez deditos de mis pies, vuelve a em- 
pezar otra vez. 

Uruguay: Libro Cuaderno: Segundo de 

Lenguaje 

Di el nombre de estos animales. 

Escribe como eres hoy. 

2Qué ves en ella? 

—Entonces, ;tu me llamas luego? 

Cuban course of study published in the 

United States 

Luis Y Lola 

—Ven,—dijo Luis. 


—Qué buena eres. 


—Vamos a pasear, tu y yo. 
—Miso, Miso, quieres pasear en auto- 
movil? 

Espanol Para los (published in 
U.S. by a Spanish-speaking author) 
— Quieres ayudarme un poquito? 
Mama me dijo que estas enfermo. 
jPonte tus medias y botas! 
Ahora estas listo. 

The FLES program is growing and 
spreading all over the United States. Now 
that we have won a place, should we not 
be more consistent in our teaching and use 
tt for children as they do in Spanish 
speaking countries? 

NOTES 
' Part of a Master of Education thesis in FLES. 


2 The Syllabi consulted for this study are num 


bered I through VII. 


THE HISPANIC WORLD 


The Selected Writings ni Juan Ramon 
Jiménez, Translated from the Spanish by 
H. R. Hays, edited with preface by Eu- 
genio Florit, (New York: Farrar, Straus & 
Cudahy, 1957, 260 pp. $4.75). Ever since 
the 75-year old Spanish poet Juan Ramon 
 pugeenee won the Nobel prize for Literature 
is works in English translation have be- 
come increasingly popular. Two different 
translations have been made of his famous 
Platero y Yo; in 1956 the first translation, 
by Mary and William Roberts, called 
Platero and I, an Andalusian elegy ap- 
peared and another, entitled simply Platero 
and I, was made by Eloise Roach just this 
year. Most recently and following closely 
in the wake of the other two, is The Se- 
lected Writings of Juan Ramon Jiménez. 
As the title suggests, this work differs in 
scope and purpose from the translations of 
Platero y Yo and necessarily involves an 
evaluation of Jiménez’s production through 
the process of selection. This difficult as- 
signment is ably handled by Eugenio Florit 
who is a poet in his own right. He has 
divided the contents into seven sections, 
each one depicting a separate period in 
Jiménez's development as poet and philoso- 
pher. Included are poems, prose-poems, 
tables and essays. The translations of these 
forms are made by H. R. Hays, who al- 
though proceeding with care and serious- 
ness has discovered the difficulties involved 
in penetrating the wonderfully poetic world 
of Juan Ramon Jiménez. Nonetheless, the 
basis for selection, which includes the best 
and most representative works, has been 
the desire to shed fresh light on what can 
be almost enigmatic realms for the English 
speaking person. Selected Readings helps 
reveal to this audience some of the mood, 
meaning and charm of expression of this 
highly imaginative and greatly respected 
septuagenarian. 
Univ. of Virginia Georce EpBerc 


Destiny and Glory.—This is the name of 
Edward S. Wallace’s latest study (New 
York: Coward-McCann, 1957). Dr. Wal- 


lace, historian and author of several books 


* Members are urged to send items for this 
department (typed in proper style) to Professor 
R. G. Mead, Jr., Univ. of Connecticut, Storrs. 


Conducted by the Eprror* 


dealing with United States—Cuban rela- 
tions, has in the current volume given the 
history of the 1850's as it involves the 
United States, Mexico, Central America, 
Cuba and the other Caribbean Islands. 

He deals with the filibusteros in the origi- 
nal sense of the word which implied an 
irregular military adventurer, a conception 
broad enough to include the Spanish con- 
quistadores, William the Conqueror or 
even the Israelites following Moses into the 
Promised Land. 

I know that many people who have 
taught Latin American history and culture 
and assumed that they know all the essen- 
tials about the interrelationships and _in- 
volvements of the United States in Latin 
American affairs will find many surprises 
in this book and many situations illumin- 
ated. To mention but a few, there are some 
new data on John L. Stephans who first 
reported on the fabulous Maya ruins. There 
is a brief appreciation of Maximilian which 
I had not read elsewhere. 

All the well known figures of this period 
come in for additional light, people like 
William Waker, General Winfield Scott, 
etc. 

Most amazing of all is the chapter de- 
voted to “Mrs. Storms”—The Female of the 
Species.” She apparently had as much to 
do with the agitation in favor of the Mexi- 
can War as Harriet Beecher Stowe did in 
the promotion of the Civil War. Mrs. 
Storms, a newspaper woman on the staff 
of the New York Sun, and an author of a 
number of books, was a born adventurer 
and took tremendous initiative in plots for 
the United States to annex Texas, Mexico, 
Cuba, Central America and the present 
Dominican Republic. Her influence in 
Washington especially with Grant was 
very great. Perhaps it is from this period 
that the fear of annexation by Uncle Sam 
became a fixation with the Latin American 
states. Wallace quotes a contemporary, 
Senator Thomas Hart Benton, who says 
that: “Mrs. Storms had more to do with 
making and ending the Mexican War than 
else.” 

The book contains some contemporary 
illustrations and is supplied with a me gerd 
and extensive bibliography for each chap- 
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ter, and with a few very essential and in- 
teresting footnotes. 

Every teacher of Latin American civili- 
zation culture or literature would find the 
book fascinating. I think that college and 
high school libraries should own a copy for 
reference and for clarification or correction 
of erroneous ideas on the period of the 
1850's. 


Adelphi College RicHarpson 


Agrippino Grieco’s Golden Jubilee. — 
Agrippino Grieco, the mordant Brazilian 
critic, notorious for his authorship of Car- 
cassas gloriosas, was given a banquet on 
October 15 in Rio de Janeiro, on the oc 
casion of the fiftieth anniversary of his first 
book, Anforas, a collection of poems 
(1907). Grieco is 69. At the banquet he 
harangued his friends for almost two hours. 
Instead of baring weaknesses in writers, as 
he used to do, he praised “the four great of 
Brazilian literature”, Alencar, Castro Alves, 
Machado de Assis and Euclides da Cunha. 
It seems that he intends to publish essays on 
these four men. 

Grieco has published literary criticism 
since 1922. From 1930 on he taught Portu 
guese and Brazilian literature at the Uni- 
versity of Rio de Janerio. In 1933 he 
founded the review Boletim de Ariel with 
Gastado Cruls and published his chief works, 
Evolugdo da poesia brasileira and Evolugao 
da prosa brasileira. From 1936 to 1946 he 
toured Brazil as a lecturer. In recent years, 
José Olympio has been publishing his 
“Complete Works” in twelve volumes. 


G. M. M. 


Euclides da Cunha in pocket size.—The 
Brazilian classic, Os Sertées, by Euclides 
da Cunha, is now available as a “pocket 
book” in Samuel Putnam’s English transla- 
tion (Rebellion in the Backlands. Chicago, 
Phoenix Books, 1957. $1.95). 

G. M. M. 


The London Times Literary Supplement 
and Portugal.—In August 1957 the Supple- 
ment carried an article on Portuguese litera- 
ture with the title “Under Pressure in 
Portugal”. This article was rightly attacked 
in Portugal by O Primeiro de Janeiro of 
Oporto for presenting the outdated Presen- 
¢a movement as the “avant-garde literary 


generation” of Portugal today. 
G. M. M. 
Literary Supplements in S. Paulo.—On 
Sundays, a literary supplement appears in 
the Diario de S. Paulo; it is directed by 
ey uim Pinto Nazario. Another, directed 
Vv Maria de Lourdes Teixeira, is included 
in Folha da Manha. Judas Isgorogota pub 
lishes his supplement on Fridays in A 
Gazeta. On Saturdays, Herculano Pires re 
views books for the Didrio da Noite. On 
Saturdays likewise appears the best of all 
Brazilian supplements at the moment in 
O Estado de S. Paulo. It is directed by 
Decio de Almeida Prado. Besides literary 
criticism and original stories and poems by 
Brazilian and Portuguese writers it contains 
pages on drama, music and motion pictures. 
O Correio Paulistano published its sup 
plement irregularly under the direction of 
two poets, Domingos Carvalho da Silva 
and Péricles Eugénio da Silva Ramos. Fer 
nando Goes has a daily literary news col- 
umn in Ultima Hora. G. M. M. 


Criticism by Sérgio Milliet.—This Sao 
Paulo critic published the ninth volume of 
his Didrio critico, containing literary criti- 
cism of the years 1953 and 1954 (S. Paulo. 
Martins, 1957). The first volume appeared 
in 1944. G. ML M. 


Translations from Mexico and the Ar- 
gentine.—Luis Spota’s The Wounds of 
Hunger (tr. and ed. by Barnaby Conrad; 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1957) won a 
“Ciudad de México” prize when it was first 
published in Spanish. Mr. Conrad calls it 
the best bullfighting novel he has read. This 
is a frank and brutal novel. Strangely 
enough, the most nauseating parts of it are 
not in arena scenes. They are rather in the 
dissolute life of Luis Ortega, the would-be 
matador who is the principal character. Luis 
Spota himself once dreamed of becoming a 
matador and experienced some adventures 
such as he has Luis Ortega undergo as he 
wanders from one Mexican town to anoth- 
er with his manager, Camioneto, and often 
with one of the women with whom he is 
usually entangled. 

Buenos Aires-born Beatriz Guido’s brief. 
first novel—The House of the Angel (tr. by 
Joan Coyne Macklean; New York: Mc- 
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Graw-Hill, 1957)—is the sensitive story of 
a high Argentine government official's six- 
teen-year-old daughter, Ana. They live in 
the famous house in Buenos Aires which 
gives the novel its title. Ana was hurled 
quite suddenly from a life of romantic and 
imaginative girlhood dreams into a herce 
and brutal reality. 

“R. F. D.,” Ohio, to San Miguel, Mexi- 
co.—Charles Allen Smart, who some twen- 
ty years ago with R. F. D. aided in direct- 
ing the way from the city to the farm, in 
At Home in Mexico (Garden City: 
Doubleday, 1957), orients Americans unac 
quainted with Mexico to that fascinating 
land. Especially intimate are his pictures of 
San Miguel, where he and his charming 
wife found that their retirement income 
provides considerably more than it does in 
the U.S. A. But the real significance of At 
Home in Mexico lies deeper than such prac- 
tical information. Its impact is rather 
through his brief and vivid personal essays 
on many phases of Mexican life and cul- 
ture—so distant in many ways from an Ohio 
farm. The illustrations are clever drawings 
by the author's friend, the artist Leonard 
Brooks. 


Malabar do Brasil.—Five years ago, Louis 
Bromfeld’s daughter Ellen and her hus 
band (Carson Geld) and son (Steve) went 
to Brazil (to the Valley of the Atibaia) 
where they aided in the establishment of 
an experimental fazenda which they called 
Malabar do Brasil. The experiment, which 
was a sort of guide towards discouraging 
the mistaken one-crop tradition in that vast 
country, was a success. It is this story that 
Ellen Geld tells in Strangers in the Valle) 
(New York: Dodd, Mead, 1957). Through. 
out, together with sketches of the numerous 
er who helped in bringing the plans to 
ruition, there are intimate reminiscenses 
of her distinguished father. The daughter, 
indeed, has much literary talent also. 


A New Journal, “Hispandéfila.”—Hearty 
congratulations are due Dr. A. V. Eber- 
sole, Jr., founder, and the editorial board of 
this new journal. It is printed in Spain, but 
the editorial offices are at the Univ. of II- 
linois. It will appear three times a year and 
the subscription price is $3.00. (Address: 
135 Lincoln Hall, Univ. of Illinois, Ur- 


bana, Illinois.) The new journal “hopes to 
achieve the purpose of creating an addi 
tional scholarly journal for the Hispanist 
interested in having the results of his in 
vestigation and research read and com 
mented on by his colleagues in the pro 
tession.” The contents of the first issue 
66 pages) give an idea of the scope of the 
journal: Al lector; Los “Proverbios’ de 
Santillana: Contribucion al estudio de sus 
fuentes, por Rafael Lapesa; Rimas ineditas 
del Marques de Santillana, sacadas de! 
“Cancionero de Gallardo” (o de San Ro 
man), Acad. de la Hist., sig. 2-7-2, ms. 2, 
por Jules Piccus; La situacion de Torres 
Naharro en la historia literaria, por John V. 
Falconieri; Caracter y funcion de la intriga 
secundaria en el teatro de Lope de Vega, 
por Diego Marin; El “Aminta” de Tasso, un 
estudio de la estructura renacentista y bar- 
roca, por Darnell Roaten; El surrealismo en 
el teatro de Lorca y de Alberti, por Manuel 
Duran. Enclosed with the first issue is a 
reproduction of a letter from Don Ramon 
Menéndez Pidal in which he congratulates 
the founder and his colleagues for the new 
journal and sends his sincere best wishes 
for their success. 


Univ. of Chattanooga Terre, Tatum 


Religious Plays in Brazil.—Ariano Suas- 
suna’s religious tragicomedy Auto da Com- 
padecida, whose performance in Rio de 
Janeiro formed the high point of the “First 
Festival of the National Amateurs” of Jan 
uary and February 1957, (Cf. “The His 
panic World” for September 1957), has 
now been published in the new collection 
“Teatro Moderno,” Rio de Janeiro, Livraria 
Agir, 1957). The author, who was born in 
1927 in Taperud, Parafba, teaches aesthe- 
tics at the University of Recife. The charac- 
ters of the play represent types of the Bra- 
zilian Northeast, among them a crazed but 
penitent friar and two desperate bandits, 
who are the only ones whose souls are 
saved without the intercession of the “Com- 
padecida”. 

Quite a different kind of religious play 
is Abdias Nascimento’s Sortilégio, in whic 
the hero, a “crazy” Negro who had yearned 
to be a white man is healed by the god Exu 
in a macumba ritual. Sortilégio was to be 


performed in October 1957 by the Teatro 
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Experimental do Negro of Rio de Janeiro. 
G. M. M. 

Brazilian Picture Book.—A fine addition 
to South American realia is Kurt Peter Kar- 
feld’s Brasil, an album of forty-four unus- 
ually good color photographs, of palm trees 
on a beach, a church in Recife, Nasheest 
ern badlands, the Jonas statue by the Alei- 
jadinho, a view of the town of Aparecida, a 
German village in Santa Catarina with a 
watermill, etc. A short introduction by M. 
B. Lourengo Filho in English, French, 
Spanish and German, and a picture map 
accompany the photos. The work was 
printed in Germany and is distributed by 
the Brazilian Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
(S. Paulo, Companhia de Melhoramentos, 


1957). 
G. M. M. 


Fabio Prado Prizes for 1956.—These 
prizes were awarded in September 1957. 
The Sociedade Paulista de Escritores gave 
Brito Broca one of the prizes for his study 
A vida literaria no Brasil—1900 (a work 
which obtained at least two other prizes). 
Another prize went to Francisco Martins 
for a children’s book, Volta a Serra Misteri- 
osa, a third to Armando Ferrari for his 
Etienne de la Boéetie no quadro politico do 
século XVI. The prize for poetry was not 
awarded. G. M. M. 


Mallea.—Argentina’s leading novelist is 
the subject of a critical analysis by Arthur 
Morsella. The book’s title is Eduardo Mal- 
lea, it has 112 pp., a list of Mallea’s works, 


a critical bibliography, and was published 
in Buenos Aires by the Editorial Mac-co. 


R. G. M. 


Seville’s trade, 1504-1650.-The Sor- 
bonne’s Ecole Practique des Hautes Etudes 
is publishing, under the direction of Hugu- 
ette and Pierre Chaunu, a statistical and 
historical work entitled Séville et I’Atlan- 
tique (1504-1650). It will be a study of the 
maritime movements between the Spanish 
port and those of the Spanish American 
colonies during the great age of Spain and 
will run to ten volumes. For further particu- 
lars address S.E.V.P.E.N., 13, rue de Four, 
Paris (vr), France. R. G. M. 


Editorial Studium.—This active firm, un- 
der the vigorous and able direction of Dr. 
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Pedro Frank de Andrea, has been rapidly 
coming to the forefront of Mexican and, 
indeed, Spanish American publishers of 
uality books in recent years. Notices in 
this department and the appearance of a 
number of its books in our review depart- 
ment attest to the valuable contribution 
Studium is making to Hispanic letters and 
culture. Readers should not forget that the 
firm also operates what is probably the 
most efhicient bookselling service in Mexi- 
co, especially for scholars and university 
and public libraries in our country and the 
other American nations. 

Recently Studium took over the distribu- 
tion of several notable series of books 
which have been established of late years in 
Mexico. In addition to its own Manuales, 
Antologias and Coleccién Studium, the 
firm now distributes the Biblioteca Minima 
Mexicana, Los Presentes, Coleccién Liter- 
aria, and publishes an interesting gacetilla- 
catalogo which contains notes on the Mexi- 
can literary scene. Andrés Henestrosa not 
long ago wrote in Mexico City’s El Nacion- 
al that the new move “puede considerarse 
como un acontecimiento en la historia de 
las letras nacionales.” Among the latest 
titles in the above series are two Manuales: 
Breve historia del teatro espatol by Jack 
H. Parker (1957, 213 pp., $2.40) and 
Breve historia de la literatura antillana by 
Otto Olivera (1957, 220 pp., $2.50); the 
Antologia del cuento mexicano by Luis 
Leal (1957, 168 pp., $1.45); a reprint of 
José Maria Vigil’s Nezahualcdyotl. El rey 
poeta (1957, 174 pp., $1.30), double vol- 
ume 31-32 in the Biblioteca Minima Mexi- 
cana and previously almost inaccessible; 
four numbers (58-61) of Los Presentes: 
Pio Caro Baroja, j;Esos cojos del camino! 
(1957, 236 pp., $1.20) humorous Spanish 
short stories . a nephew of Baroja; Ar- 
mando Olivares Carrillo’s Ejemplario de 
muertes (1957, 148 pp., 80c.), fifteen short, 
dramatic stories; Otaola’s el Iugar ese. . . 
(1957, 202 pp., $1.20), five robustious 
stories; Manuel Romero de Terrero’s Tea- 
tro Breve (1957, 106 pp., 80c), five short 
theatrical pieces by a well-known drama- 
tist and writer on colonial themes born in 
1880; Carlos Garcia Prada’s Leve Espuma 
(1957, 128 pp., $1.45), No. 17 in the 
Antologia series and a delightful sampling 
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of short lyrics, some only one line long, 
from contemporary poets for the most part. 
The compiler also includes an introduction 
in which he traces the origin and develop- 
ment of the Japanese hai-kai and hai-ku, 
and their influence on the Western poets, 
especially in the Spanish world. Altogether 
a thoroughly, delightful book which richly 
rewards the reader; Enrique Anderson Im- 
bert’s Los grandes libros de occidente y 
otros ensayos (1957, 320 pp., $2.50), a col- 
lection of essays by a scholar with the imagi- 
nation and idiom of the best poets. 

A number of the above books will soon 
receive fuller notice in Hispania. For cata- 
logs, price lists and other information ad- 
dress Pedro Frank de Andrea, Studium, 
Apdo. 20979, Adm. 32, Mexico 1, D.F. 

R. G. M. 


Gironella on the Spanish Novel.—In a 
provocative article entitled “Austere Notes 
on the Spanish Novel” (Books on Trial 
[Chicago], Vol. xv, No. 2, Oct. 1956), 
José Maria Gironella raises the old ques- 
tion of why the prolific Spanish novel of 
the last one hundred years is so little known 
beyond the borders of Spain. The author, 
whose successful Los cipreses creen en Dios 
has appeared in English translation (1955), 
attributes the unhappy situation to what he 
calls the five “limitations” of modern Span- 
ish novelistic production: “lack of connec- 
tion with the world; over-production and 
multiple interests; stylism; provincialism; 
and the characterization of extremes.” The 
article concludes with this gloomy predic- 
tion: “The Spanish novel is content to re- 
main a monumental artistic attempt, which 
time will bury, with the result that in the 
bookshops of the world only Don Quixote 
and some of the books of Blasco Ibafiez will 
continue to be found.” Gironella’s remark- 
ably candid essay was translated by An- 
thony Kerrigan. 


Univ. of Arizona Joun J. Reynoips 


Octavio Paz.—The latest publication by 
this noted Mexican poet and essayist, Las 
peras del olmo (1957, Imprenta Universi- 
taria, 290 pp., Paper), is a collection of very 
personal essays on Mexican poets and 
poetry and themes from European, Spanish 


and Japanese letters and art. 


R. G. M. 
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Brazilian Academy Prizes.—The follow- 
ing prizes were distributed in 1957: the 
Prémio Machado de Assis to the poet Tasso 
da Silveira for his works as a whole; the 
Prémio Afonso Arinos to José Condé for 
Os dias antigos, a collection of tales; the 
Prémio Silvio Romero to the journalist 
Brito Broca for A vida literaria no Brasil— 
1900; the Prémio José Verissimo to Celso 
Cunha, Director of the National Library of 
Brazil, for his edition of O cancioneiro de 
Martim Codax; the Prémio Olavo Bilac to 
Stella Leonardos for her Poesia em trés 
tempos and the Prémio Artur Azevedo to 
Acioli Neto for his play Helena fechou a 


porta. 
G. M. M. 


Reedition of Nabuco’s Classic.—One of 
the earliest and best Brazilian autobiogra- 
phies has been published again, Minha 
formacao, by Joaquim Nabuco, the aboli 
tionist, diplomat and man of letters. It con- 
tains acute observations on the United 
States during the stormy period of the 
presidential campaign of 1876 (Coll. Docu- 
mentos Brasileiros. Rio de Janeiro, José 


Olympio, 1957). 
G. M. M. 


Francis M. Rogers’ Projects.—Francis M. 
Rogers, of Harvard University, has trans- 
lated Vasco Fernandes de Lucena’s “Ora- 
tion Rendering King John II of Portugal's 
Obedience to Pope Innocent VIII in 
1485.” Accompanied by an_ introduction 
and a commentary it will form the next 
item in the Bell Series of the University of 
Minnesota, to be published in October 
1958. Rogers also plans to publish soon his 
critical edition, in Spanish, with an Eng- 
lish translation, of the Libro del Infante 
don Pedro de Portugal by Gémez de Santis- 
teban, and his study of Paggio Bracciolini’s 
India recognita (Milan, 1492). All three 
studies are to contribute explanations for 
the Portuguese vovages to India. 


G. M. M. 


Portuguese Symbolism.—Portuguese sym- 
bolist poets are beginning to be critically 
evaluated. Recent studies on Eugénio de 
Castro and Camilo Pessanha, as well as a 
discussion of the Symbolist movement at 


the Third Collequium of Luso-Brazilian 
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Studies in Lisbon, are to be followed by the 
publication of the complete works of Carlos 
de Mesquita, by Pedro da Silveira. The first 
volume, scheduled to appear early in 1958, 
is to contain Paginas de poesia e prosa. 
Later volumes are to present the critical 
essays of Mesquita, who taught English 
literature at the University of Coimbra. 
G. M. M. 


University Reform in  Lisbon.—The 
School of Liberal Arts (Faculdade de 
Letras) in the University of Lisbon, Portu- 
gal, was reformed as follows by a govern- 
mental decree published in November 
1957: Separate licenciatura curricula were 
established for history and philosophy. The 
decree permanently set up courses in Bra- 
zilian history, Brazilian literature, the his- 
tory of Portuguese culture, the history of 
philosophy in Portugal, the history of 
Christianity. On a year-to-year basis courses 
are to be given in the history of English 
culture and institutions, German culture 
and institutions, North American literature 
and culture, Spanish language and litera- 
ture, and Italian language and literature. 
But the greatest change is the lengthening 
of the licenciatura curriculum for students 
of language and literature to five years. All 
of them must from now on take courses in 
elementary linguistics, general phonetics 
and the theory of literature. 

G. M. M. 


Playboy.—The November 1957 issue of 
this men’s magazine has several items of 
interest to Hispanic students. “Corrida” by 
Barnaby Conrad; the photography by Mike 
Shea (pp. 54-59, 62, 66, 74,) is a fascinat- 
ing photographic essay on the bull fight. 
Pp. 61 and 80 contain J. A. Gato’s transla- 
tion of “Nothing but the truth: a newly 
translated tale from Juan Timoneda’s Fl 
Patrafiuelo.” This part of the journal's 
ribald classic series, which has published 
English translations of other Spanish 
stories. 


Modern Age.—The first issue of this new 
magazine (Summer 1957) has the follow- 
ing articles on Spain and Spanish philoso- 
phy: “Recuperating Spain” by Erik von 
Kuehnelt-Leddihn, pp. 59-71, “José Ortega 
y Gasset” by Juli4n Marias, pp. 50-53, 
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“Morbid democracy” by Ortega y Gasset 
translated by Anthony Kerrigan, pp. 53-56 
and Kerrigan's translation of Ortega’s “Ped- 
agogy and anachronism,” pp. 57-58. 

Henstey C. Woopsrince 
Murry State College 


Quoted without comment.—“Venezuela’s 
plan to have a foreign-aid program of her 
own inside Latin America looks well on 
paper. The Venezuelan Government, and 
those business men who have kept on good 
terms with Dictator Peréz Jiménez, have 
had rich pickings out of the oil and other 
resources with which nature has endowed 
Venezuela. By one system of calculation 
there may be some money left over that 
may be fittingly and profitably loaned to 
Ecuador, Paraguay, Haiti, Bolivia, Colum 
bia and other Latin-American countries. 
The United States, with a foreign-aid pro’ 
gram of its own, not much of which goes to 
countries south of the Rio Grande, cannot 
logically complain. 

There is, however, another side to this 
story. President Peréz Jiménez is not in 
office by the consent of the people of Vene- 
zuela. He is so frightened lest they should 
fail to consent that last week he canceled an 
election he had rigged up for Dec. 15. 
Presumably he will have another term in 
ofice by default. Moreover, according to 
reports from our own correspondent, Tad 
Szulc, and from other reliable sources, 
Venezuela under the dictator can hardly 
boast of an exportable surplus of capital. 
Peréz Jiménez has built new roads, streets, 
and monumental buildings, but three-quar- 
ters of his subjects have inadequate medical 
and welfare facilities, half the population is 
illiterate, nearly half the children have to 
stay out of school because there are not 
enough schools and teachers, and the fancy 
estimates of wage rates in Caracas misrep- 
resent the actual poverty of most Vene- 
zuelans. 

It may be that the suggested loan of 
$15,000,000 to Ecuador and corresponding 
loans to other countries will do good. But 
President Peréz Jiménez, getting and keep- 
ing his office by subterfuge, the suppression 
of liberties, and the imprisonment of patri- 
otic Venezuelans, cannot expect to be ac- 
claimed as a hero in this country or in any 
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other free country because he is able arbi 
trarily to extract sums of money from the 
resources of Venezuela and export them for 
investment elsewhere.” 
[New York Times, Nov. 10, 1957.} 

R. G. M. 


“Mundo Hispanico’.—The Sept. 1957 
issue of this magazine contains articles and 
items of special cultural interest to Hispan- 
ists: “La Hispanidad: quinta parte del 
mundo,” by Arturo Pérez Camarero; “Las 
relaciones culturales entre Europa y Améri- 
ca,” by José Maria Peman (“Prélogo al 
libro Las relaciones culturales y morales 
entre el Viejo y el Nuevo Continente, que 
acaba de aparecer en Ediciones Cultura 
Hispanica, Madrid, 1957.”); “Americanos 
y europeos,” by Eduardo Caballero Calde- 
ron (the last two chapters from his recent 
book of the same title); “Asi es el baile 
espanol,” by Arcadio de Larrea. With this 
issue was distributed a special number dedi- 
cado to Leén. The table of contents gives 
some idea of the material it contains: “Por- 
tada: Catedral de Leén (Foto color Lara)”: 
“Sumario: Leén, hoy,”; “Leén, en mi re 
cuerdo,” by Damaso Alonso; “Dialecto 
leonés central,” by Ramén Menédez Pidal; 
“Esencia de Leén (Dibujos de Acquar- 
oni)”; “Elogio de Leén,” texts from Padre 
Isla, Enrique Gil, Azorin, Unamuno, Valle 
Inclan, Baroja y Ortega y Gasset (Dibujos 
de G. N.); “El tiempo y el arte en Leén,” 
by José Maria Moreno Galvan; “Leén en 
color (Fotos color, Lara y Bernardo)”; “Ala- 
banza de la catedral de Leén,” by Eugenio 
de Nora (Dibujo de Fernando Saez); 
“Leon, ciudad abierta,” por V. C.; “Estruc- 
tura econdémica de Leén,” by Luis Corral y 
Feliti (Estadisticas de Jenaro Blanco Cela. 
Graficos de Quirés); “Leén histérico,” by 
Luis Alonso Luengo; “Artesania leonesa,” 
by Alfredo Marcos Oteruelo; “Meditacién 
leonesa de camino a Santiago,” by J. Ma. 
M. G. “Camino de peregrinos (Fotos color 
Lara, Bernardo y Amalio Fernandez)”; 
e 
Siete madrigales a la mujer leonesa,” by 
Victoriano Crémer (dibujo de Ortiz Val- 
iente); “Motivo leonés (Foto Henece)”; 
“E] Bierzo”; “Maragateria y Vegas”; “Astor- 
ga en color (Fotos Lara)”; “En la catedral 
de Astorga,” by Leopoldo Panero (Dibujo 
de Lorenzo Gafii)”; “Tierra de campos’; 
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“La montana”; “El paisaje leonés en color 
(Fotos Lara y Verdugo)”; “Paisaje de Lu 
na,” by Juan Panero (Dibujo de Acquar 
oni)”; “Fiesta en Laguna de Negrillos,” by 
Nicolas Benavides; “La trashumancia,” by 
Santos Ovejero (Grafico de Quirés)”; “Es- 
critores leoneses,” by Ricardo Gullén; “As 
pectos de la tradicién en la vida local 
leonesa,” by Florentino Augustin Diez; 
“Vidriera de la Catedral (Foto color Ber- 
nardo).” 


Alexander von Humboldt's “Political Es- 
say on the Kingdom of New Spain”.—The 
Kentucky Foreign Language Quarterly dis- 
tributed a copy of Book I of this CLexing- 
ton, University of Kentucky Library, 1957; 
“Scripta. humanistica kentuckiensia,” 1), 
translated and annotated by Hensley C. 
Woodbridge, to subscribers who requested 
it before Dec. 1, 1957. 


Univ. of Chattanooga Tatum 


Humboldt.—_Now available from the 
University of Kentucky library is Book One 
of Alexander von Humboldt’s Political Es 
say on the Kingdom of New Spain, ably 
translated and annotated by Hensley C. 
Woodbridge. In the author's own words 
Book One contains “General remarks on 
the size and physical aspects of the King 
dom of New Spain—The influence of the 
geological formation of the land upon the 
climate, agriculture, commerce and the mil 
itary defense of the country.” 

Univ. of Kansas City Brernarp Dutsey 


Late Losada books.—Among the recent 
titles issued by this outstanding Argentine 
firm (Alsina 1131, Buenos Aires), the fol- 
lowing are of special interest to our readers: 

1. Eduardo Barrios, Los hombres del 
hombre (1957, 184 pp., paper). A reprint 
of the first edition of 1950, this subjective, 
psychological story on the theme of possible 
illegitimacy exemplfies the Chilean novel- 
ist’s inward bent and his stylistic excellence. 

2. Rubén Vela, Veranos (1957, 100 pp.. 
paper). A volume in the “Poetas de Améri- 
ca” series composed of brief, introspective 
Ivrics many of which are on the theme of 
death. 

3. José Ramén Medina, Antologia poéti- 
ca (1957, 181 pp., paper). Also issued in 
the “Poetas de América” series, this is a col- 
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lection of poems written in the last decade 
by one of Venezuela’s best-known younger 
poets and critics. Medina’s talent lends an 
individual, lyrical character to basic themes 
of love, anguish, death, etc. 

4. “Biblioteca Contemporanea.” Recent 
titles (1956-57) in this moderately-priced, 
paper-backed series include Manuel del 
Cabral’s Antologia clave (No. 273, col- 
lected verse of a fine Dominican poet); 
Pablo Neruda’s El habitante y su esperanza 
(No. 271, prose and verse); Vicente Salas 
Vit’s Momentos decisivos en la miisica 
(No. 270, studies by a young Spanish 
musicologist); Federico Garcia Lorca’s An- 
tologia poética (No. 269, a selection by 
Guillermo de Torre and Rafael Alberti 
covering the period 1918-36); Gabriel 
Mirdé’s Nuestro Padre San Daniel (No. 
268, another volume in the complete works 
of the Spanish prosista); Arturo Barea’s 
Lorca, el poeta y su pueblo (No. 267, a 
Spanish translation of the original English 
version of the book). 

R. G. M. 


Fondo de Cultura Econémica.—High on 
the list of recent titles brought out by Mexi- 
co’s leading publishing firm are the follow- 
ing: 
1. Alfonso Reves, Obras completas, v 
(1957, 398 pp.. Cloth, $3.80). This fifth 
volume of the Mexican poligrafo contains 
two especially interesting works which 
have never before appeared in book form; 
both have been revised and much new 
material added. Historia de un siglo and 
Las mesas de plomo began appearing in 
Madrid’s El Sol in 1919-20 and were con- 
tinued in other journals. The first title, a 
history of Europe between the Congress of 
Vienna and the World War 1, reveals the 
young Reves as an historian of narrative 
and critical ability; the second is a series of 
articles and anecdotes concerning news- 
papers and journalists of many countries 
which begin with the earliest manifesta- 
tions of the subject in Europe. 

2. Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz, Obras com- 
pletas, rv (1957, 720 pp., Cloth, $5.). The 
magnificent annotated edition of Sor Jua- 
na’s works, begun by the late Alfonso 
Méndez Plancarte, is brought to a close 
with this present volume containing the 
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comedias, sainetes and prosas of the famous 
nun. The 48-page “Introduccién” is by 
Alberto G. Salcedo. This edition of Sor 
Juana should be in the Hispanic collection 
of every college and university library. 

Other interesting recent books from PCE 
include Laurette Séjourné’s Pensamiento y 
religion en el México antiguo (1957, 220 
pp., Cloth, $1.40, Breviario 128), a Span- 
ish translation of the English original; Vi- 
cente T. Mendoza’s Glosas y décimas de 
México (1957, 371 pp.,Cloth, $2.40, Letras 
Mexicanas 32), a collection of these popu- 
lar poetic types by Mexico's leading folk 
lorist; Sara Garcia Iglesias’ Exilio (1957, 
339 pp., Cloth, $2.00, Letras Mexicanas 
33), a sympathetic, perceptive novel of the 
Spanish exiles and their adjustment to their 
new life in Mexico; Emma Susaria Speratti 
Pifero’s La elaboracién artistica en “Tirano 
Banderas” (1957, 206 pp., Paper), a 
thorough, well-conceived, broadly- 
based stylistic study of Valle Inclin’s novel; 
Ana Maria Barrenechea’s La expresién de 
la irrealidad en la obra de Jorge Luis Borges 
(1957, 189 pp., Paper, $1.40), a stylistic 
investigation of Borges work, especially 
with reference to the erudite “irrealism” in 
his stories, essays and poems. 


R. G. M. 


Festivales del Libro Peruano.—In 1956 
and 1957, symbolic of the changes resulting 
from the more liberal government of Pres. 
Prado, book festivals were held in Lima as 
part of an effort to “poner al alcance del 
pueblo peruano las expresiones fundamen 
tales de nuestra cultura, en ediciones cuyo 
precio esté al alcance de todas las clases 
sociales.” These events were sponsored and 
financed by the Patronato del Libro Peru- 
ano, a group composed of officials repre 
senting corporations, banks and other busi 
ness firms and a large number of the 
country’s leading writers, scholars, and 
critics. During each festival a series of ten 
books by Peruvian authors, in paperbound 
volumes priced at three soles each, was 
issued. In 1956 this series included Inca 
legends, Historia de la Florida by the Inca 
Garcilaso de la Vega, Palma’s Tradiciones 
Peruanas, a two volume anthology of short 
stories, and selected essays and poems. All 
of these have critical introductions and 
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notes. In 1957 the series followed the same 
pattern and included Ollantay and quéchua 
songs and narratives, the Inca Garcilaso’s 
Recuerdos de infancia y juventud, more of 
Palma’s Tradiciones, Alegria’s Los perros 
hambrientos, Eguren’s Poesias escogidas, 
modern love poems by various writers, a 
collection of satirical costumbrista 
pieces, another collection of modern short 
stories, Albujar’s Los mejores cuentos, and 
Precursores de la Emancipacion by José de 
la Riva-Agiiero and Raul Porras Barren- 
echea. 


R. G. M. 


On Antonio Vieira.—Charles R. Boxer, 
of the University of London, is the author 
of “A Great Luso-Brazilian Figure, Padre 
Antonio Vieira, $.J., 1608-1697", published 
by the Hispanic & Luso-Brazilian Councils 
of Great Britain as no. 5 of Diamante, their 
new pamphlet series. Originally a lecture, 
delivered at Canning House, London, on 
February 6, 1957, the essay convincingly 
pleads with Englishmen to take a greater 
interest in the master of the Portuguese 
language whose “sermons, letters and state 
papers form the best collective source for 
the understanding of the climate of opinion 
in seventeenth century Portugal, Brazil and 
Maranhio.” Boxer points out that English 
is the only major European language which 
lacks a representative translation of the 
works of this missionary, preacher, and 


diplomat. 
G. M. M. 


Cadernos de Cultura.—The Brazilian 
Ministry of Education and Culture in Rio 
de Janeiro has been issuing since 1952 a 
remarkable series of booklets, Os Cadernos 
de Cultura, under the editorship of José 
Simedo Leal. Of particular interest are the 
many volumes by Brazilian writers, his- 
torians and essayists. By the middle of 1957 
the collection had reached its 106th vol- 
ume, J. S. Ribeiro Filho’s Ensaios diversos. 
José Lins do Rego’s last work to be pub- 
lished during his lifetime, Presenga do 
Nordeste na literatura, a 44-page essay, ap- 
peared as volume 104 the same year. Portu- 
guese subjects and authors are also repre- 
sented, the latest such volume being Re- 
flexao 4 margem da literatura portuguésa, 
by the Portuguese essayist Agostinho da 
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Silva, now living in Florianépolis, Santa 
Catarina (vol. 103). Silva's curious reflec- 
tions revolve around the essence of Portu- 
guese nationality, whose fraternal and uni- 
versal, Catholic Christian characteristics he 
finds embodied in the municipalities and 
village communities of the Middle Ages. 
His tolerant, anti-absolutist, anti-centralistic 
and anti-Castilian position renews Alex- 
andre Herculano’s of a century - 

. 


M. 


“Anguished” Poetry.—A Dominican poet, 
Hector Inchatistegui Cabral has expressed 
his anguish in verse since 1940 (Poemas de 
una sola angustia, Ciudad Trujillo). The 
chief poem in his latest volume, Rebelién 
vegetal y otros poemas menos amargos 
(Buenos Aires, 1956) sings in six cantos 
the sufferings and final rebellion of the 
earth’s vegetation which has been mis- 
treated by man with his machinery. In a 
nightmare, the poet hears his own aged 
double tell of the horrible future that 
awaits mankind on an eroded, desiccated 
planet. Now and then, haunting images, 
as those of the animal-like engines, rise 
above long prosy litanies, full of perplexed 
questions, in which a desperate faith is 
preached while reason is derided. 


G. M. M. 


Portuguese Philology.The Centro de 
Estudos Filoldgicos florishes, as its Boletim 
de Filologia proves. The latest issue (Tomo 
xvi, fasc. | & 2, Lisbon, 1956) contains an 
article by Manuel Alvar, of Granada, on 
“El arabismo (an)na’ura y su difusién en 
la toponimia peninsular’, with four maps; 
Edward Glaser’s “The statio solis (Joshua 
10:12-14) as a theme in Iberian letters of 
the Golden Age”; and Silvia Skorge’s “Os 
sufixos diminutivos em portugués”, I, a 
study based on usage in folk literature and 
belles lettres from the middle ages to the 
present. A bibliography of the writings of 
the German philologist Wilhelm Giese and 
many book reviews, especially of German 
works, by A. E. Beau, complete the issue. 


G. M. M. 


Obras literarias espatiolas en Japén.—No 
hace muchos dias se clausuré en la pint- 
oresca Kyoto, antigua capital del Japén, el 
Congreso Internacional del Pen Club, que 
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por primera vez se celebré en Asia. En esta 
reunion, como es bien sabido, se hablé de 
las “Influencias Mutuas entre las Litera 
turas de Oriente y Occidente”, tema de 
verdad apropiado e¢ interesante en estos 
tiempos en que los pueblos tienden a com- 
prenderse mas entre si. La resolucién que 
adopto el Congreso concierne en particular 
a la elevacién del status general de los 
traductores. Aunque esta demas decirlo en 
los circulos hispanofilos, mucho se sintié la 
ausencia de escritores del mundo de habla 
espanola. 

Cabe decir que la primera obra europea 
que se trasladé al japonés fue: “Guia de 
Pecadores” de Fray Luis de Granada, publi 
cada en la tragica Nagasaki en 1559. Sin 
embargo, hubo que esperar tres siglos y 
medio para que apareciera en japonés el 
Quijote de la Mancha, traduccién que llev- 
aron a cabo los eminente escritores Hogetsu 
Shimamura y Shin Katagami, a base de la 
inglesa de John Ormsby principalmente, de 
la alemana de Tieck y consultando el texto 
espanol. Esta version se publicé en octubre 
de 1915. 

En julio 20 de 1949, la Casa Editora 
Shisaku, publicé la primera parte del Qui 
jote transplantada directamente del espai- 
ol por Toshi Shindo. (Dos aftos mas tarde 
la Editorial Kawade la incluye en su “Colec- 
cién de Obras Clasicas de la Literatura 
Universal,” Vol. 1x.) Actualmente la liberia 
Iwanami lleva publicados 4 volimenes en 
su edicién de bolsillo, cuya traduccién esta 
a cargo del distinguido hispanista, Prof. 
Hirosada Nagata. 

Pocas dificultades encontrara en pronun- 
ciar el japonés quien hable espafiol gracias 
a las similaridade? fonéticas. Pero  trans- 
plantar sinceramente el colorido del len 
guaje que Cervantes puso en boca de San 
cho Panza es casi imposible. Se han hecho 
versiones japonesas de obras de Blasco 
Ibdfiez, Tacinto Benavente; Don Tuan Ten- 
orio de Zorrilla, El Lazarillo de Tormes, y 
recientes como Nada de Carmen Laforet. 
pero nada es tan querida y popular en estas 
tierras como el Caballero de la obra cervan- 
tina. 

Es de desear que, como se acordé una- 
animemente en el ultimo Congreso del Pen 
Club, se dé mayor auge al intercambio de 
obras literarias de Oriente y Occidente, en 
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particular, entre la espanola y la japonesa, 
terreno que poco se ha cultivado. 
Tokio Carios HH. 


Quoted without comment.—“Nodebemos 
olvidar que la Historia de Espana se esta 
haciendo aqui dentro, no en el extranjero, 
entre los exilados, por muy sobresalientes 

ue hayan sido los hechos y las conductas 
ie tantos espanoles ilustres desparramados 
por el vasto mundo. Los espanoles que 
estan fuera viven con las ideas y las creen 
cias de antes, con el alma de la guerra civil, 
con aquel quehacer inusitado que no les 
dejaba pensar. Los espanoles de dentro, los 
mas viejos, aun poseen aquel contenido de 
ideas y creencias, pero hay que reconocer 
que después de 1939 es cuando comenzo la 
verdadera época de represion y de barbaric, 
de miseria y de infamia, de escandalo y 
abyeccion. Esto lo han conocido los republi 
canos y los mondrquicos, los maduros y los 
jovenes, los falangistas v los afrancesados. 
Dedicados a la guerra, los espanholes no su 
pieron hacer otra cosa, por el imperio de las 
circunstancias. Mas ya dentro de la paz, 
metidos hasta el cuello en el terrible tiempo 
de una inquisidora depuracién, todos hemos 
conocido las afrentas maximas a la person 
alidad humana. Hemos de pensar lo que 
han sufrido todos estos hombres para llegar 
hasta donde nos encontramos. La literatura 
que ha podido surgir de este estado de 
cosas, esta por hacer. Especialmente la 
novela y el teatro. La que se ha hecho, al- 
guna muy importante, solo roza algunos 
aspectos de esta situacién durisima” [Juan 
de Toledo in Ibérica, Nov. 15, 1957.] 

R. G. M. 


“Metafora”.—This journal continues to 
provide an outlet for younger Mexican 
ve and cuentistas while attacking estab 
ished figures. These activities have nettled 
the targets to the extent that No. 15 (July 
August, 1957) appears without advertising, 
a situation which the review itself attributes 
to enemies. No. 14 (May-June) includes 
Jestis Arellano’s “Poesia mexicana en 1956”, 
devoted to Efrain Huerta, Ali Chumacero, 
Rubén Bonifaz Nufio, Miguel Guardia and 
laime Sabines, regarded by many as the 
best of the younger poets. 

“Sur’.—No. 248 (Nov.-Dec., 1957) con- 
tains H. A. Murena’s “Notas sobre la crisis 
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argentina , an interesting if not always con- 
vincing attempt to explain the lamentable 
condition of Argentine internal affairs. His 
basic thesis is that each social group has 
lost touch with the needs of the nation as 
a whole. 

JRJ.—Among the rash of “homanajes” 
to Juan Ramon Jimenez figures Asomante, 
No. 2 (Apr.-June, 1957). Contributors in- 
clude Federico de Onis, Ricardo Gullén, 
Cintio Vitier, Fryda Schultz de Mantovani, 
Jorge Guillén, German Arciniegas, Maria 
Teresa Babin, and others. 


Rutgers Univ. Frank Dausrer 


Outstanding articles in noteworthy jour- 
nals.—Manuel Sanchez Sarto, “El siglo de 
la ilustracién en Espana, revaluado”; Mario 
de la Cueva, “Reflexiones en torno al Li 
beralismo Mexicano”; José Almoina, “La 
lirica espafola contemporanea y Garcia 
Narezo”; Guillermo de Torre, “Nueva 
discusion de Menéndez Pelayo,” Cuader- 
nos Americanos, Sept.-Oct. 1957; Alfonso 
Reyes, “Los nuevos caminos de la linguis- 
tica” Chis inaugural address as Director de 
la Academia Mexicana de la Lengua): 
Fernando Diez de Medina. “Insurgencia 
de la Nueva América”; Luis Leal, “Una- 
muno americanista”; Alfredo Pareja Diez- 
canseco, “El ensayo en la literatura ecua- 
toriana actual,” Ibid., Julio-Agosto 1957; 
Ricardo Gullén, “Lorca en Nueva York”; 
José Luis Martin, “El momento romantico 
en Hispano-américa”; Juan José Fitzpatrick. 
“Argentina: la crisis hispanoamericana,” 
La Torre, Abril-Junio 1957; Federico de 
Onis, “Ortega y Gasset, joven”; Jerénimo 
Mallo, “Ortega y el catolicismo espanol”; 
Fernando Diez de Medina, “Ricardo Ro- 
jas, adalid de América”; Maurice Edgar 
Coindreau, “Los jévenes novelistas es- 
pafoles: Rafael Sanchez Ferlosio,” Cuader- 
nos (Paris), Nov.-Dic. 1957; Miguel 
Sanchez Mazas, “La actual crisis espanola 
v las nuevas generaciones”; Luis Quintan- 
ila, “San Juan de Puerto Rico: siete 
mafianas pintando a Casals,” Ibid., Sept.- 
Oct. 1957. 

R. G. M. 


“No Frontier to Learning.”—This is a 
book subtitled The Mexican Student in 
the United States (Minneapolis: Univ. of 
Minnesota Press, 1957. 148 pp. Cloth. 
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3.25). It is the third in an important series 
of monographs which study the varied re 
actions of foreign students to their college 
experience in our country, and it takes 
up the reactions of Mexican students who 
constitute a large proportion of this group. 
It is an interesting study indeed, for it 
first considers the students’ cultural for 
mation in their homeland and then shows 
what happens to these young people cul 
turally during their stay in the United 
States and what aspects of our way of 
life have lasting influence on the indi 
vidual student and upon Mexico. In the 
pages of this slim volume the attentive 
reader will find a wealth of new light 
shed upon increasingly important aspects 
of international understanding — which 
would be dificult to find in any other 
source. 


R. G. M. 


Ortega y Gasset, Henrique: Urena: dos 
homenajes.—Two leading Hispanic jour- 
nals have recently dedicated double num- 
bers to honoring the memory of two great 
modern scholars and humanists of the 
Spanish speaking world. The Spanish 
philosopher since his death has been the 
subject of a number of homenajes and 
memoirs, but none is more worthy of his 
attainments than that dedicated to him 
by La Torre of the Univ. of Puerto Rico. 
The entire 594 pages of Vol. IV, Nos. 15- 
16 are devoted to the work, a veritable 
constellation of Spanish and Spanish 
American writers, testimonials of friend- 
ship. anecdotes, studies and other pieces all 
in tribute to the man whose ideas are the 
best known today of anv Spaniard of this 
century. 

Pedro Henriquez Urea was a beloved 
teacher and author born in the Dominican 
Republic who belonged to all the Spanish 
American world he knew so well from 
his travels and studies. He died in 1946, 
at the age of 62, overworked until the last. 
while enroute to a class in Argentina, 
where he resided. On the tenth anniver- 
sarv of his death the Instituto Internacional 
de Literatura Iberoamericana has dedicated 
the entire 1956 volume of the Revista 
Iberoamericana to remembering the legacy 
owed by Hispano American culture to the 
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Maestro over his long and active career. 
Thirty-one scholars, iberos and iberoameri- 
canos, contribute memoirs and studies to 


the almost 500 pages of Vol. XXI (1956) 
of the Revista. 
R. G. M. 


Mariategui.—In October 1957 a printing 
of fifty thousand copies of José Carlos 
Martiategui’s Siete Ensayos de Interpreta- 
cién de la Realidad Peruana was put on 
sale by Amauta in Lima at three soles a 
copy. This is the fifth time the Peruvian 
essayist’s notable analysis of his country 
has been issued since its appearance almost 
three decades ago, and it is by far the 
largest printing. Nonetheless, by the second 
day the book was on sale, twenty thousand 
copies were sold at one stand alone! This 
tremendous success has made the publishers 
hopeful of being able to print soon Maria- 
tegui’s complete works in this same pocket 
book format to be sold at — 7 


Enrique Molina.—This year marks the 
fiftieth year of service to his nation by D. 
Enrique Molina, one of Chile’s most dis- 
tinguished teachers and philosophers (b. 
1871). Atenea’s No. 376 (1957) is an 
extraordinary homenaje to him, with var- 
ious articles by noted Chilean and other 
Spanish American figures, a biographical 
sketch, photographs and a list of “3 — 


Galdés “Miau."—Ricardo Gullén, well- 
known in Spain’s literary circles, has just 
edited this Galdds novel. It is a true labor 
of love: Gulldén’s fine, comprehensive and 
acute “Estudio preliminar” takes up no 
less than 310 of the volume’s 677 pages, 
and he is also responsible for the biblio- 
graphy of the novelists works and the 
critical bibliography. The book was issued 
as one of the Ediciones de la Universidad 
de Puerto Rico and printed in Madrid in 
1957 by Revista de Occidente. aes 


“Anuario cultural del Perti.—This inter- 
esting yearly publication, a summary 
literary and artistic achievements and a 
continuing “Who's Who” of Peruvian cul- 
tural figures, is obtainable gratis from the 


publisher, Libreria Juan Mejia Baca, 
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Azangaro 722, Lima, Peri. The Anuario 
for 1956 appeared in the fall of 1957. 
R. G. M. 


“Boletin de la Biblioteca Nacional.’— 
The Apr.-June 1957 number of this jour- 
nal (published by the Universidad Na- 


cional Auténoma de México) has an 


interesting letter from Luis Gonzalez Obre 
gon to Genaro Estrada (dated “a 8 de sep- 
tiembre de 1925”), describing the former's 
notable library, its origin and growth (pp. 
3-15), and Ana Maria Sanchez’ biblio- 
graphy of works published by and about 
Enrique Gonzalez Martinez (pp. 19-72). 
R. G. M. 


Novela de cavalaria in Portugal.—Mas- 
saud Moisés has had his doctoral disserta- 
tion, a study of Jorge Ferreira de Vascon- 
celos’ sixteenth-century Memorial das Proe- 
zas da Segunda Tavola Redonda, published 
as No. 13, in the Portuguese Literature 
series of the University of Sao Paulo (1957, 


126 pp., Paper). 
R. G. M. 


Codices Vindobonenses Hispanici.—The 
subtitle to this rubric reads “A Catalog f 
the Spanish, Portuguese, and Catalin 
Manuscripts in the Austrian National 
Library in Vienna.” Compiled by Profes- 
sor Walter C. Kraft of Oregon Stace 
College, this valuable, systematic list of 
documents directs light at a corner of 
Hispanism not readily accessible to most 
scholars. The greater part of these hol- 
ings derive from the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries, as Professor 
Kraft notes in his introduction. Following 
each entry is a clear description of the 
manuscript concerned; and the author has 
seen fit to publish a number of photo- 
graphic illustrations of certain of the 
manuscripts. A thorough index of titles 
and proper names is a felicitous addition 
to the list. The Codices (Corvallis, Oregon: 
1957. 64 pp. 1.00) constitute the fourth 
number in the Oregon State College Biblio- 
prapeic Series in various fields and may 

obtained from the Director of Publica- 
tions at that institution. 

Romerias modernas.—The Franco gov- 
ernment has made a very popular tourist 
attraction of the shrine of Santiago, re- 
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furbishing this ancient landmark with “taste 
and skill,” according to a report by Benja- 
min Welles in the The New York Times 
of 21 November 1957. Work was begun 
in 1953 and in nine months the old host- 
lery was converted along the lines of Re- 
naissance style into a comfortable reception 
center for contemporary pilgrims. “Smart 
automobiles or buses now park before the 
entrance and uniformed doormen bow 
visitors in. Four cloistered patios, stone 
stairways and running fountains inside 
retain the medieval atmosphere. But there 
are now 177 luxuriously furnished rooms, 


tiled bathrooms, radios, telephones, central - 


heating and a bowling alley in the base- 
ment.” Of the 20,000 visitors who come 
here each year, 1000 are American. Some 
seventy per cent are Spaniards, and the 
difference is made up by Portugese, 
French, Italian, German, and Latin Ameri- 
can tourists. 

I. P. R. 


Julian Marias in English.—Reason and 
Life (translated by Kenneth S. Reid and 
Edward Sarmiento. London: Hollis and 
Carter, 1957) makes available in English 
an exposition of the distinguished Spanish 
philosopher's metaphysical position. The 
subtitle, “The Introduction to Philosophy,” 
is midleading since the book is concerned 
only with Marias’ philosophy and is not a 
general compendium. 

Abside.—Vol. XXI (1957), no. 3, of this 
Mexican journal contains “Un traductor 
de Quevedo,” in which Alfredo Berumen 
analyses the first French translation of Que- 
vedo’s Historia de la vida del buscén and 
Suenos, made by M. de la Geneste in 
1633. The author concludes “. . . a de la 
Geneste le pasé lo que les pasa a muchos 
lectores de Quevedo, que solo ven en sus 
obras una fuente de risa y no el producto 
de un arte consumado. Sin embargo, este 
traductor merece gratitud por haber intro- 
ducido, aunque de manera tan deficiente, 
las obras del gran Quevedo en la nacién 
francesa.” The same issue contains the 
ninth installment of the “Correspondencia 
entre Raymond Foulché-Delbose y Alfonso 
Reyes,” covering the period between Feb- 
ruary 27, 1922 and December 21, 1924. 
Guillermo Diaz-Plaja contributes “Mesetas 
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y litorales, el sentimiento de la naturaleza 
en dos poetas mejicanos.” The poets are 
Manuel José Othén and Salvador Diaz 
Miron. 

The Enlightenment in Spain.—New in- 
terest in the much neglected eighteenth 
century is reflected in two recent works. 
Antonio Dominguez Ortiz’s La sociedad 
espanola en el siglo XVIII (Madrid: In- 
stituto Balmes de Sociologia, 1957) places 
emphasis on the native Spanish society 
and denies credit to the Bourbon kings 
for many innovations they are po ee 
supposed to have introduced. Complemen- 
tary to the conservative Spanish viewpoint 
is the rationalist’s approach of Jean Sar- 
railh in L’Espagne éclairée de la seconde 
moitié du XVIIle siécle (Paris: Librairie 
Klincksieck, 1957). M. Sarrailh is parti- 
cularly interested in the reformers who 
sought to apply the ideas of the Enlighten- 
ment to Spanish society. 

Quaderni Ibero-Americani.—Nos. 19-20 
contain four articles on Federico Garcia 
Lorca in commemoration of the twentieth 
anniversary of his death. They are “Dos 
cartas de Federico Garcia Lorca a Jorge 
Guillén”; Lultimo scritto di Lorca” by 
Oreste Macri; “Los veinte anos de la 
muerte de Federico Garcia Lorca” by José 
Corral Maurell; “Garcia Lorca y los roman- 
ceros” by Daniel Devoto. 

Donatp G. CasTANIEN 
Northwestern Univ. 


Experimental Verse.—Andrés Rodriguez 
Ramon of the University of California has 
published a small book of poetry unique 
in conception and dedication: .. . anchura 
a la esperanza . . . (Santa Barbara: 1957. 
95 gp. Paper). Addressed to the students 
of Spanish at the University, the verse 
of this volume has been artistically distil- 
led to extract a linguistic commonplace. 
In the words of the poet this is the “ausen- 
cia total de verbos como resultado de una 
promesa en mis clases: la publicacién de 
un libro, sin un solo verbo, para uso de 
los estudiantes de espanol y literatura 
espafiola.” Professor goes on to 
explain his pur as “la demostracién de 
la posibilidad de un estilo sin verbos, con 
la inclusién, en él, de todas las descrip 
ciones imaginables, de toda posible accién, 
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de las infinitas comparaciones de igualdad, 
de superioridad y de inferioridad, de in 
numerables matices de contrastes y, en 
general, de todos los recursos utilizables 
tanto en la prosa como en el verso.” The 
poet employs a number of devices to sug: 
gest verbal quality. He chooses substantives 
which have corresponding verbal meanings 
and he makes use of adverbial phrases, 
prepositions, and punctuation marks to 
evoke a sense of being, action, and time. 
The following verse will convey some idea 
of Professor Rodriguez’ method: “Por cam- 
pos de luz brava, / el Tajo hacia Toledo: 

. / entre el agua, en su cauce, / los 
ecos de un imperio;.... / y, en las 
rocas, los ocres / del pintor del silencio 


Mexican Short Stories.—Luis Leal’s An- 
tologia del cuento mexicano, third in the 
series of Antologias Studium, and the com 
plementary volume to Professor Leal’s 
Breve historia del cuento mexicano, pub 
lished in 1956, has just appeared. Space 
limitations have imposed a difficult task 
upon the editor who has had to select 
only the most representative authors of 
each period and school, and of these 
writers, only one cuento. It is the first 
anthology of its kind “que incluye autores 
anteriores a Fernandez de Lizardi,” and 
one may read here stories from pre-Colum 
bian times as well as from colonial days. 
Each selection is preceded by some brief 
explanatory notes which make reference 
to and supplement the material already 
developed in the Breve historia. (Mexico: 
Studium, 1957. 195 pp. Paper. $1.45). 

Excerpted without comment.—“Madrid. 
Oct. 29—An hour and a half from Madrid 
by car, high in the heart of the Guada- 
rrama Range, lies the walled town of Avila. 
where the defending Christians poured 
down burning oil upon the attacking Moors 
900 years ago. 

Fifteen miles from Madrid, not far 
from Avila but separated by centuries of 
history, is a huge concrete ribbon scarring 
the dusty plateau. This is the 13,400 foot 
strip of Torrején Air Base, probably the 
largest airfield in Europe and center of a 
complex of United States nuclear bases in 
Spain. 

Such contrasts in time and atmosphere 
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typify the United States base program 
here. Huge earth-moving machinery works 
side by side with tiny burros. Some of the 
most modern air bases in the world are 
being slowly completed in an unhurried 
land of proud and ancient culture.” Han- 
son W. Baldwin in The New York Times, 
1 November 1957. 

English in Puerto Rico.—In an October 
1957 broadcast over CBS, Governor Luis 
Munoz Marin of Puerto Rico foretold of 
increased education of children in that 
Commonwealth. The whole of the island's 
juvenile population will now attend school 
and will be taught English beginning in 
the first grade. Governor Munoz antici 
pates a bilingualism which will in time 
break down the language barrier between 
the island and the mainland. One infers 
from the Governor's remarks that Puerto 
Ricans with a command of English will 
further the development of the island, so 
that eventually migration to the United 
States will subside. 

Guggenheim Awards.—On October 13, 
1957, The John Simon Guggenheim 
Foundation awarded $131,100 in fellow 
ships and grants to artists and scholars 
from the Republic of the Philippines, 
Latin America and Puerto Rico. Awards 
were made to outstanding men and women 
in the fields of anthropolegy, history. 
biology, botany, earth science, entomology, 
fine arts, folklore, mathematics, medicine, 
and music. Honored in the fine arts cate- 
gory were Enrique Echeverria Vazquez of 
Mexico and Julio Rosado del Valle and 
Epifanio Irizarry, both from Puerto Rico. 

Historical Notes.—Agricultural History 
of July 1957 carries an article on “Colonial 
Agriculture in New Spain,” by Richard 
J]. Morrisey. The writer points up the 
revolution in farming methods wrought in 
the New World bv the introduction of the 
ox and the plow. He recalls the Old World 
ancestrv of America’s domestic animals. 
Columbus on his second voyage put in at 
the Canarv Islands and took on pigs, calves, 
goats, and sheep for Espafiola. “Espafiola 
was the island mother of America. From 
it went the seeds and animals, plants and 
shoots, to begin European agriculture in 
newly conquered realms.” As the title in- 
dicates, the article is mostly concerned with 
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agricultural economy in Mexico. Mr. Mor- 
risey draws out attention to another facet 
of the soldier Hernan Cortés: a promoter 
of sugar, silk, vines, cattle, horses, cotton, 
and wool. He stresses also the importance 
of the Spanish missions in the develop 
ment of agriculture. The Hispanists who 
read this piece will be heartened to find 
that the author, an historian, has had 
direct reference to such varied Spanish 
sources as the venerable Bartolomé de las 
Casas and technical studies from the 
Anales de la sociedad argentina de estud 
ios geograficos. 

In The Americas, also of July 1957. 
Frederick S$. Stimson has written on “Wil 
liam Robertson's Influence on Early Ameri 
can Literature.” Robertson was an cighteen- 
th-century Scotch authority on Spanish 
America whose multi-volumed A Histor 
of America dealt partially with the discov 
ery and conquest of Mexico and Peru. A 
factual writer who utilized the Spanish 
historians, he painted a sympathetic, heroic 
picture of Columbus, but rather dark 
portraits of the conquistadores Cortés and 
Pizarro. His work had a “wide dissemina- 
tion,” and his attitudes were taken up and 
reflected in writers like Barlow and Fren- 
eau. Professor Stimson concludes: “Thus 
it would seem that the early North Ameri 
can creative writers were influenced most 
markedly by interpretions of Spain written 
in English.” 

Maimonides, Jews, and Spain.—One is 
generally aware that before the advent of 
the Franco government laws were formu- 
lated inviting the return of Jews, exiled 
from Spain since 1492. A specific demon- 
stration of Spanish good oll ead sincerity 
was a celebration in 1935 of the 800th 
anniversary of the birth of Maimédnides. 
This occasion is the subject of an article 
in the July 1957 Commentary by Jocelyn 
Davey, the pseudonymn of an English 
Jew who participated in the festivities: 
“When Spain Paid Homage to Maimén 
ides.” Sponsored by the Republic and held 
in Maiménides’ natal city of Cérdova, the 
ceremonies attracted Jews from all over 
Europe. The account rendered by Mr. 
Davey is diverting, moving, and always 
fascinating. Here he writes of a visiting 


sefardita, the Chief Rabbi of Belgrade: 


“Through the long mellifluous speeches 
that opened the proceedings, the audience 
kept their eyes on the tall figure with the 
black beard. It was nearly one o'clock 
when he finally rose. When he began two 
speak in Spanish, slowly, with perfect yet 
archaic diction, a shudder of recognition 
seemed to go through the hall. This was 
their past speaking to them, a past en 
balmed for nearly five hundred years. No 
one moved or breathed. He spoke of his 
tory and suffering and pride, and as he 
came to the end his voice rose to the perora 
tion. ‘Viva!’ he cried. ‘Long live the love 
that binds men and women to the soil of 
their ancestors! Long live the faith that 
burns in all our hearts! Long live the pity 
that opens men’s eyes to God! Long live 
the country that sheltered us and the land 
to which we have returned! Long live 
Cordova the beautiful! Long live Spain!’ ” 
LP. R. 
Zarzuelas.—Spanish zarzuelas have be- 
come popular with LP enthusiasts and 
since 1952 some fifty different zarzuelas 
have been recorded. The two latest re 
leases by London are Barbieri’s “Jugar con 
Fuego” and “El Barberillo de Lavapies”. 
Also Montilla has recently produced on 
one record, instrumental versions of two 
very famous and popular zarzuelas: Ru 
perto Chapi’s “La Revoltosa” and Federico 
Chueca’s “Agua, Azucarillos y Aguar- 
diente.” The recording is also available 
on stereophonic tape. 


Univ. of Virginia Georce EpBERG 


Literatura Chilena.—Las numerosas pub 
licaciones que han entregado las prensas 
de Chile en los ultimos meses del afio en 
curso y el continuado estimulo, en forma 
de concursos y premios, que se les ha 
proporcionado a los escritores jévenes, asi 
como a los ya consagrados en las letras 
chilenas, dificultan la tarea de destacar lo 
que acaso sea de mayor interés para los 
lectores. Con todas las salvedades del caso. 
nos atrevemos a poner de relieve lo que 
sigue: 

Revista Bibliografica Chilena (Rebich). 
Ya van publicados cuatro nuimeros, hasta 
junio de 1957, de esta revista trimestral 

ue ha cumplido un ano de vida. Bajo la 
Suiits de José Manuel Vergara e im- 
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presa por la Editorial del Pacifico, Ahu- 
mada 57, Santiago de Chile, cada nuevo 
numero representa un constante esfuerzo 
por mejorar la calidad de la publicacién. 
Comprende la produccién total de las 
prensas chilenas, una cuidadosa descripcion 
bibliografica de cada obra debidamente 
numerada, e indices por materias y por 
autores. Siguen a la descripcién de un 
buen numero de libros, extractos de los 
comentarios que los criticos han publicado 
en los principales rotativos del pais. De 
valor practico es también la némina de las 
editoriales chilenas, con sus respectivas 
direcciones, que aparecen en la ultima 
pagina. La es de US $2.00. 
Premio Nacional de Literatura. E] galar- 
dén mas alto que concedo Chile a los 
autores de reconocido prestigio, corres- 
pondio en 1957 a Manuel Rojas. El jurado, 
compuesto por el rector de la Universidad 
de Chile, Gomez Millas, el poeta 
Carlos Préndez Saldias y el profesor 
Ricardo Latcham, hizo recaer el premio 
No. 16 en la persona de un escritor que 
tiene a su haber una sostenida produccién 


literaria: Hombres del sur, (1926) El 


delincuente (1929), Lanchas en la bahia 
(1932), Travesia (1934), La ciudad de 
los césares (1936), El bonete maulino 
(1943) e Hijo de ladrén (1951). Esta 
ultima novela le ha dado a 8 un in- 


discutible prestigio internacional pues sin 
contar las numerosas ediciones hechas en 
espanol, su obra ha sido traducida al in- 
glés, italiano, aleman y yugoslavo. En su 
reciente visita a Northwestern University, 
noviembre de 1957, Rojas nos aseguré 
que ya se encuentra en prensa la tercera 
parte de Hijo de ladrén. La segunda, la 
tiene sdlo proyectada. 

Premio Atenea. El premio anual que 
otorga anualmente la Universidad de Con- 
cepcién ha correspondido en 1957 a un 
joven novelista, llamado José Manuel Ver- 
gara, por su novela Daniel y los leones 
dorados. Es ésta la primera obra del autor, 
pero no por ello ha dejado de suscitar en- 
contrados juicios criticos que, acaso por 
eso mismo, han contribuido a convertirla 
en uno de los mayores éxitos de libreria. 
Su impresién estuvo a cargo de la Edi- 
torial del Pacifico. 

Novedades Literarias. Un amor es la 
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novela postuma de Luis Durand (1895 
1954) publicada hace pocos meses por la 
Empresa Editora Zig-Zag. El conocido 
autor de Tierra de pellines, Cielos del sur, 
Mercedes Urizar y sobre todo Frontera, 
su éxito consagratorio, se desvia en Un 
amor de los ambientes campesinos que 
tanto le seducian y se ubica en los centros 
urbanos para desarrollar una inusitada 
trama y serie de cuadros amorosos. La 
novela qued6 inconclusa, aunque se adivina 
el desenlace, y ha sido publicada sin 
modificacién alguna de borradores 
dejados por el autor. 

Los Cuentos fantdsticos del politico vy 
ensayista Alberto Edwards (1873-1932), 
editados y prologados por Manuel Rojas, 
revelan una faceta mas de la produccién 
y de la personalidad del creador de Roman 
Calvo, “El Sherlock Holmes Chileno”. 
Los cuentos fantasticos, publicados en el 
Pacifico Magazine, desde 1913 a 1921, 
salen por primera vez reunidos en un tomo 
y de nuevo corroboran la curiosa costum 
bre del autor de ocultarse bajo seudénimos 
(Miguel de Fuenzalida, J. B.C., E. U. P. 
o El Ultimo Pelucén), pues parece que 
se avergonzaba de los relatos que a modo 
de entretenimiento escribia en sus horas 
de ocio y descanso. 

Antologia critica de la nueva poesia 
chilena, a cargo de Jorge Elliott, profesor 
chileno de la Universidad de Concepcion, 
y publicada por Nascimento, comprende 
una introduccién de interés para conocer 
las orientaciones de la poesia de Chile y 
su proceso de gestacién y desarrollo. Con- 
tiene selecciones de poetas consagrados 
(Mistral, Neruda, Huidobro, Prado, Cru- 
chaga Santa Maria) y versos de vates 
menos conocidos o de la nueva generacién 
(Teofilo Cid, Rosamel del Valle, Gonzalo 
Rojas, Nicanor Parra y muchos otros). 

Ramén Rengifo, titulo que se viene a 
agregar a los documentados trabajos (Ru- 
bén Dario a los veinte anos, Panorama de 
la novela chilena) que nos ha brindado 
el prestigioso critico chileno Raw! Silva 
Castro, es un acabado estudio de la vida 
y obra de Rengifo (1795-1861), destacando 
su aporte al periodismo, a la politica y a 
las letras de Chile y América. La edicién 
ha sido hecha por los Anales de la Uni- 
versidad de Chile. 
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Otras novedades son las novelas La 
caleta, de Leoncio Guerrero (Zig-Zag); 
La casa vieja, de Jenaro Prieto (Pacifico), 
unica obra hasta hoy inédita del celebrado 
humorista de El socio; Puerto de Fuego, 
de Luis Enrique Délano (Austral) y Los 
Pampinos, pe Gonzalez Zenteno, cuya 
obra Caliche mezeciera tantos elogios y un 
municipal. 


Northwestern Univ. _Homero CastTILLo 


Quoted without comment.—“Anti-United 
States feeling (in Latin America), far 
more prevalent than communism, is largely 
due to disappointment. People do not 
understand why wars have been and are 
fought for democracy elsewhere under the 
guidance of the United States while their 
own democratic leaders are in prison or in 
exile without having recourse to any great 
power or a body oF nations. Or why the 
countries signatory to the Charter of the 
Organization of American States, are com- 
mitted to uphold representative government 
if constitutional regimes can be overthrown 
with impunity. Or why, in the Americas 
of today, an individual or a family can 
“own” a country for twenty years, freezing 
its spiritual development to a point where 
that country is considered, out of pessim- 
ism or cynicism, to be unfit for self-gov- 
ernment. These things are difficult to 
explain after all American governments 
have proclaimed the protection of human 
rights as an international responsibility.” 
[Gonzalo J. Facio, Costan Rican Ambassa- 
dor to the U.S., in “Latin American 'De- 
mocracy,” Colorado Quarterly, Autumn 


1957.] RGM 


Chilean costumbristas—Manuel Rojas 
and Mary Canizzo have collaborated in 
producing an excellent anthology of cos- 
tumbrista writings from Chile and have 
prefaced the text with a fine introductory 
study. The volume is published by Zig-Zag 
in its Biblioteca Cultura (Santiago, 1957. 
276 pp. Paper). The introduction is 41 
pages as and contains “Esquema de los 
costumbristas,” “Lenguage de los costum- 
bristas,” and “Algunos costumbristas men- 
ores.” The “Grandes Costumbristas” from 
whose writings selections are taken include 
José Joaquin Vallejo, Domingo Faustino 
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Sarmiento, Pedro Ruiz Aldea, Roman Vial, 
Daniel Barros Grez, Arturo Givovich, 
Daniel Riquelme, Manuel J. Ortiz and 
Joaquin Diaz Garcés. Each author is the 
subject of a short biographical and critical 
sketch. This volume is a valuable addition 
to an interesting field about which more 


should be known. 
R. G. M. 


Two novels laid in Mexico.—Recently 
two American novelists of repute have 
roduced stories whose scene is modern 
lexico and whose themes deal with 
Americans living in and adjusting to 
Mexican life. Elizabeth Borton de Treviio’s 
book about two American sisters, one of 
whom marries a Mexican and gives asylum 
to her younger sister when the latter's 
marriage fails is titled Even as You Love 
CNew York: Crowell, 1957. 242 pp. $3.50) 
and has been called by one reviewer “per- 
haps the fullest ct roe yet made in 
fiction of the impact of Mexican life on a 
transplanted American.” Hollis Summers’ 
The Weather of February (New York: 
Harper, 1957. 273 pp. $3.50) is in the 
form of a journal kept by an American 
woman in Mexico during her convales- 
cence from an automobile accident. There 
are in the book many perceptive observa- 
tions about American visitors’ reactions to 

life in Mexico City. 
R. G. M. 


“The Poem of the Cid” translated.—A 
new English version of the epic has been 
published by Lesley Byrd Simpson (Berk- 
eley: Univ. of Calif. Press, 1957, 139 pp. 
$1.25). The English prose idiom is con- 
temporary and smooth, yet at times it 
retains some reminiscences of the original 
Spanish. The translator has also contri- 
buted a concise preface, sprightly in tone 
and sound in scholarship. Altogether a fine 
introduction to the Cid for those who have 
no Spanish. 


R. G. M. 


“Armas y letras.”—The monthly bulletin 
of the University of Nuevo Leén, Mon- 
terrey, Mexico, has contained in recent 
issues a number of noteworthy articles. Of 
special merit is the well-executed, three 
part series by Octavio Paz on the history 
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and development of Mexican poetry. In 
the January 1, 1957, number he deals with 
colonial poetry, the following month he 
discusses the Neo-Classical, Romantic and 
Modernist movements, and in April he 
presents a brief comparison of the style 
and significance of José Juan Tablada and 
Ramon Lépez Velarde. Also of interest is 
the short study, “El realismo en las obras 
de Rabasa” (No. 5, May, 1957), in which 
Berta Calderén defends the thesis that 
Emilio Rabasa (1856-1930) may be called 
a precursor of realism in the Mexican 
novel. 


Washington Univ. Ciaupe L. Hurer 


Manuel Rojas.—This eminent Chilean 
author was awarded the Chilean Premio 
Nacional de Literatura for 1957. Senor 
Rojas is at present in the United States, 
having been invited by the State Depart 
ment to visit leading universities and places 
of historic interest. 

New York City Mary Cannizzo 

“Symposium.—The Spring 1957 issue 
carries two articles of interest to students 
of Spanish and Spanish-American litera- 


ture. In “Baroja’s Uncomplimentary Stereo- 
types of Latin America,” Walter Borenstein 
develops the theme that the recently de- 


creased Spanish novelist adamantly ran 
counter-current by clinging to his attitude 
of superiority over and disdain toward 
Spanish Americans and Spanish America. 

he author maintains that in Baroja this is 
a defense mechanism which stems from an 
inordinate love of Spain, chargrin induced 
by Latin America’s materialism, and a guilt 
complex prompted by Spain’s rdle in Latin 
America’s mixed races, all of which Baroja 
rationalized so as to shift the blame onto 
the Latin Americans themselves. 

Specialists in the Latin American novel 
will wish to note the bibliography of the 
historical novels of the nineteenth-century 
Chilean writer, Liborio E. Brieba (pp. 127- 
134). The compilers, Homero Castillo and 
Raul Silva Castro, point out that Brieba’s 
novels (first published as serials) have re- 
ceived greater play in Chile than those of 
any other author and, furthermore, that in 
their long publication history Los Talaveras 
and El capitan San Bruno, for example, 
have reached the present day in book form. 
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“Cuadernos” (Paris).—In addition to a 
number of informative and stimulating 
articles dealing with world affairs, the July 
August 1957 issue (No. 25) contains es 
pecially noteworthy pages for Hispania 
readers. In order of appéarance, Alfonso 
Reyes, with his customary, lucid penetra 
tion, brings the much discussed political 
ideas of Plato again into focus in “La Re- 
publica de Platon,” where he draws a fine 
line between what Plato advocated, and 
the circumstances and underlying purposes 
of his thinking. In “Cosas y gentes,” Salva- 
dor de Madariaga, using as a starting point 
Gustavo A. Bécquer’s famous madrigal 
(“zQue es poesia?, dices mientras clavas / 
En mi pupila tu pupila azul. / 2Qué es 
poesia? ;Y tu me lo preguntas! / Poesia eres 
tu.”), deals with the problem of what con 
stitutes poetry, and what is its quintessence. 
Among other conclusions reached in this 
sprightly discussion, he affirms that a com- 
parative, first judgment of poetic quality 
can be made. José Ferrater Mora, in “Las 
tres hlosofias,” presents an admirably clear 
picture of the relationship to each other 
(points of difference and points of simi 
larity) of the three fundamental “philoso 
phic empires” presently holding the world 
stage. For want of better names, he calls 
them “Humanist” (Western Europe and 
Western Germany), “scientific” (Great 
Britain and the United States), and “so 
cial” (Russia). Pointing out that the three 
are closer together philosophically than the 
description of the enmity between them 
would indicate, he concludes that there is 
reason to hope that mutual understanding 
and respect may occur, particularly between 
American and Western European philoso 
phers, and that a rejuvenated philosophy 
may come about as the result of such an 
understanding. 

Noticias importantes de Hispanoamérica. 
—Under this title the Revista Iberoameri- 
cana has inaugurated a new and welcome 
service to friends and students of Latin 
America (Vol. xx1, Enero-Diciembre 1956, 
Nums. 41-42). This section carries news 
notes, country by country, about cultural 
affairs and functions, roe. books and 
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magazines. It is under direction of Al- 
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tredo A. Roggiano, Technical Director of 
the journal. He is assisted by Horacio J. 
Becco (Argentina), Luis Leal (Mexico) 
and Raul Silva Castro (Chile). It is prom- 
ised that reporters from the other Latin 
American countries will soon contribute. 
Washington Univ. Craupe L. Hurer 


Also worth noting.—Prof. G. C. Wie 
gand’s “The Economic Aspects of America’s 
Spanish Venture,” World Affairs Quarterly, 
luly 1957. An interesting assessment of the 
many ramifactions of our air-base program 
in Spain from a rather conservative point 
of view; George Woodcock, “Mexico and 
the English Novelists,” The Western Re- 
view, Autumn 1956. A study of the country 
as seen by modern English novelists which 
concludes perceptivelv: “ ‘Mexico is a state 
of mind’, says Greene; as he and his con 
temporaries described it, Mexico became 
the state of mind of its observers”; reviews 
of the theatre in 1955 and 1956 in Chile 
and Brazil, World Theatre. Summer and 
Spring 1957, respectively; Theodore Wy 
ckoff, “Brazilian Political Parties,” South 
Atlantic Quarterly, Summer 1957. A suc 


cinct analysis of the contemporary political 
scene; Campio Carpio, “Manuel y Alfredo 
Gonzalez Prada,” Humanismo, Mayo-Junio 


1957. A memoir of two noted Peruvians: 
Walter Borenstein, “Baroja’s Uncompli- 
metary Stereotype of the Latin American,” 
Symposium, Spring 1957; Anibal Sanchez 
Reulet, “Los ensayistas del Caribe,” Re- 
vista Interamericana de Bibliografia, Abril- 
Junio 1957; Gustavo Pineda Martinez, Are- 
nales que arden (Lima, 1957. 152 pp.). 
Twelve stories of Peruvian Indian life: 
Filosofia y letras, Nos. 60-62. Almost the 
entire 1956 volume of this Mexican journal 
is devoted to studies chronicling the con- 
tributions of Mexico’s women to their patria 
in many fields; “Menéndez Pelayo y las 
letras americanas,” by Luis Alberto San- 
chez, and “Trayectoria laicista de José 
Marti.” by Ana Maria Garasino. Two sub- 
stantial studies in Universidad de la Ha- 
hana, Fnero-Junio 1957; “Second Meeting 
of the Inter-American Cultural Council,” 
Annals of the OAS, vn, 3 (1956): Victor 
Alba, Esquema histérico del movimiento 
obrero an América Latina (Mexico, 1957. 
155 pp.). One of the few sources available 
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on this important subject; Mauricio Rafael 
Buitrago, Pasajero del mundo (Barranquil 
la, 19572, 108 pp... A book of poems; The 
Life of Santa Teresa (London, 1957, 320 
pp-». A Penguin Classic, Sta. Teresa's auto 
biography translated by J. M. Cohen; José 
Lopez Portillo y Rojas, Algunos cuentos 
(Mexico, 1956, 207 pp.). Vol. 77 in the 
“Biblioteca del estudiante universitario,” 
this is a selection of short stories by one of 
Mexico's best realists; Eudocio Ravines, 
America Latina, un continente en erupcion 
(Buenos Aires, 1956, 263 pp.). An analysis 
of the social changes occurring in Latin 
\merica by a controversial Peruvian writer: 
Gaston Figueira, Ciudad de ageta y de sol 
“Montevideo, 1956, 64 pp.). Poems prais 
ing Rio de Janeiro; Edgardo Ubaldo Genta. 
El bosque sin sombra (Montevideo, 1957, 
287 pp.). A novel in poetic prose by an 
Uruguayan military man of literarv repute; 
Guillermo de Torre, “Perspectivas de la 
novela contemporanea,” Revista de la Uni 
versidad de Buenos Aires, 1957, No. 3. 
347-364; Eleanor Paucker, “Unamuno y la 
poesia hispanoamericana,” Bolivar (Agosto 
1957), 45-73; Salomén Wapnir, La critica 
literaria argentina (Buenos Aires; Ediciones 
Acanto, 1956. 62 pp.).: Guillermo Diaz 
Plaja, “Juan Ramon Jiménez Ruben 
Dario,” Ciencia y Cultura CAbril-Junio 
1957), 135-152; Dardo Cuneo, “Las ideas 
estéticas de Echeverria,” and Enrique An 
derson Imbert, “Un santo en las Indias,” 
an interesting dramatic dialogue on the 
theme of santidad reminiscent of Shaw; 
Rafael Pombo, Poesias completas in three 
volumes recently published in the “colec 
cién Joya” by Aguilar; Mariano Picén 
Salas, “Tentacién de la literatura,” a chap 
ter from a forthcoming book, Alone, “Re- 
cuerdos de infancia y juventud de Gabriela 
Mistral,” Augusto Arias, “Zorrilla de San 
Martin y el Charriia,” all in Revista Na- 
cional de Cultura, Marzo-Junio 1957; Ma- 
ria Manuela de Cora, Kuai-Mare (Madrid- 
Caracas, 1957. 258 pp.). A book of the 
legends and myths of Venezuelan Indian 
tribes; Lia Esther Rossi de Torres, Los dos 
porticos (Buenos Aires, 1957. 100 pp.). 
Brief, intense, lvric and sensitive poemas en 
prosa; Elsa Dehennin, Passion d’Absolu et 
Tension Expressive dans 'Oeuvre poétique 


de Pedro Salinas (Ghent, 1957. 207 pp.). 
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A dissertation in the Romanica Gandensia 
series published by the University of 
Ghent; Claire Sterling’s “The Meager Har- 
vest of Franco's Twenty Years,” a good up- 
to-the-minute analysis of the situation fac- 
ing Franco's regime, and Joseph Szigeti’s 
“Homage to the Master of Prades,” a warm 
evocation of Casals by a distinguished ad- 
mirer, both in The Reporter, Nov. 14, 
1957; Howard T. Young’s “The Art of 
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Being Dedicated: Juan Ramon Jiménez,” 
Claremont Quarterly, Summer 1957. An 
appreciation of Juan Ramon as a poet “who 
has been recognized by nearly all the west- 
ern world, except the English-speaking por- 
tion,” with translations of his verse; J. Al- 
den Mason's The Ancient Civilizations of 
Peru, 1957, $1.25. Pelican Original A 395. 


R. G. M. 


EVALUATION OF SPANISH FILMS 


Conducted by Marian TEMPLETON* 


Tierra Mexicana. 22 min. B & W. Rent- 
al, $5.00. Sale $95.00. Spanish. Distributor: 
International Film Bureau, Inc., 57 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. Evaluation 
committee: Mildred L. Jarrett, John Adams 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio; Isabelle Lat- 
ta, Shaw High School, East Cleveland; 
Dr. Lucille Mercer, Baldwin Wallace Col- 
lege, Berea, Ohio. 

The evaluation committee reports that 
the photography in this film is good, the 
commentary, very good, and the diction, 
excellent. Because they find the action too 
slow to appeal to high school or college 
students, they recommend it for junior 
high, as a study of country and village life. 
For their own classes these reviewers prefer 
films which include the beauty and charm 
of which students read, such as ancient 
monuments and beautiful colonial build- 


* Suggestions for films to be reviewed or offers 
to review films should be sent to Miss Templeton 
at 223 Seventh St., Garden City, N. Y 


ings or some of the ultra-modern buildings 
of Mexico. In addition they ask that film 
companies make available to schools more 
films based upon well-known Hispanic 
novels and plays. 


Castles and Castanets. 27 min. Color. 
Free. English. Distributor: Pan American 
Airways. Evaluation committee: Miss B. 
W. Horne, teacher of Spanish, Miss Ruth 
Hodges, teacher of Art, Morris Brown Col- 
lege, Atlanta 14, Georgia. 


This wonderful travel film is almost like 
a visit to Spain. The photography is in rich 
and lovely colors; the sound is excellent; 
the condition of the film, perfect. A man’s 
voice gives the narration about agricultural 
Spain; a boy's about bulls and horses; a 
lady’s, about the lure of Granada. The Holy 
Week procession in Seville and the Jesuit 
choir at Montserrat are inspiring to those 
who look for evidences of the spiritual in 
everyday living. 


CHAPTER NEWS 


Conducted by 


J. Cuatmers Herman, Associate Editor and Chapter Adviser* 


CHAPTER GUIDE NOW AVAILABLE 


The Chapter Guide which was prepared 
last fall at the request of several members 
over the country has been published in a 
preliminary edition. Copies have been sent 
out to Chapter presidents and _secretary- 
treasurers shes names were known and 
additional copies are available to other of- 
ficers who care to request them. The gen- 
eral reaction to the Guide has been most 
favorable. The Guide made its appearance 
at a time when new Chapters are being es- 
tablished in several different states and, 
according to those working on the new 
Chapters, has been of help in getting them 
started. Section headings of the Guide are: 
Organization of Chapters; Size of Chapters 
and Frequency of Meetings; Purposes of 
the Chapters; Activities of the Chapters; 
Activities for Special Occasions; Chapter 
Newsletters; Cooperation with Other Chap- 
ters; Instructions from the National Secre- 
tary-Treasurer to Chapter Presidents; In- 
structions to Chapter Treasurers; Model 
Constitution. 


REPORTS FROM THE CHAPTERS 


The fall meeting of the INDIANA 
Chapter convened October 24, 1957, in the 
Central Christian Church, Indianapolis, 
with the president, Henry Maxwell of Wa- 
bash College, in charge. Minutes of the 
spring meeting, held at Wabash College, 
Crawfordsville, were read and approved, as 
was the treasurer's report which showed a 
balance on hand of $275.93. Mr. Maxwell 
announced the national meeting of the 
AATSP, to be held at the Statler Hilton 
Hotel, Dallas, Texas, on December 27 and 
28 and designated Miss Edith Allen as the 
official chapter delegate. He also announced 
that Butler University, Indianapolis, would 
be host to the spring meeting of the 
AATSP and other organizations making up 
the Indiana Foreign Language Teachers’ 
Association. Officers for 1958 are Turrell 


* Chapter News should be sent to Professor 
Herman at East Central State College, Ada, Okla- 
homa. 


Lavering, President; Helen Greenleaf, V. 
President; and Edith Allen, Secretary- 
Treasurer. Mr. Maxwell announced the 
designation of Indianapolis and Notre 
Dame as centers for the administering of 
the National Spanish Contest in Indiana. 
Miss Allen announced the approval and 
listing of the contest by the Contest and 
Activities Committee of the National As 
sociation of Secondary School Principals 
and added that state approval should be 
automatic and forthcoming at an early date. 
Acting upon a motion by Miss Allen and 
seconded by Laurel Turk, after some dis- 
cussion it was voted to change the adopted 
policy regarding a chapter scholarship 
award. Instead of making an award to a 
high school student, the award of fifty dol- 
lars annually will be made to a college stu- 
dent who is a Spanish major. It will be 
based upon a paper writen in Spanish upon 
a stipulated topic. Details of the administra 
tion of the contest and the making of the 
award will be handled by the chapter's 
scholarship committee. Following the busi 
ness session Agapito Rey of Indiana Uni- 
versity spoke on “Sobre las Actividades 
Culturales en Espafia,” basing his remarks 
on his observations during his stay in Spain 
from February until August of this year. 
To conclude the program Miss Marvy Eliza- 
beth Thumma of Howe High School, Ind 
ianapolis, showed moving pictures which 
she had taken in Spain. 

From the KANSAS Chapter Manuel 
Ramirez, the president, reports that a new 
Secretary-treasurer has been appointed to 
replace John Roberts, who resigned. The 
new officer is Arnold Weiss of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. 


The LLANO ESTACADO Chapter 
held its regular fall meeting on October 19 
at Brotherhood Hall, Wayland Baptist Col- 
lege, Plainview, Texas. Hostesses were 
Mesdames Carlos Gruber and Walter R. 
Boles, members of the college faculty, and 
Mrs. Jewell R. Witt, teacher at Plainview 
High School. Chapter officers present were 
the president, Mrs. Wendell Shiflett of 
reall ag and the secretary, Mrs. R. P. Swof- 
ford of Lubbock. 
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The program was presented by two mem- 
bers of the Wayland Music Department: 
Miss Beverly Mercer, who sang a selection 
from “Carmen”, and Mr. Earl Miller, who 
played the piano selection “Malaguefia” by 
Lecuona. 

At this meeting plans were made to at- 
tend the national convention in Dallas, and 
Mrs. Swofford was elected as delegate from 
the Chapter. Mrs. S. E. Ayres of Littlefield 
was elected to a three-year term as national 
contest chairman, and she announced April 
11 as the tentative date for holding the con- 
tests in this area. Miss Jo Hestand, general 
chairman of the Pan American Fiesta of 
1958, announced that the Fiesta will be 
held in Midland on March 29, and she ap 
pointed various contest chairmen. 


New officers for the LONG ISLAND 
Chapter are Mrs. Anne Phillips, President; 
Mrs. Vera F. Beck Aguilar, Vice-President; 
Mrs. Susan C. Lister, Secretary-Treasurer; 
Paul Ash, Corresponding Secretary. 


New officers of the MISSOURI Chapter 
are John S. Brushwood, President; Miss 
Helen Cleaver, Vice-President; Mrs. Lela 
Jeane Barr, Secretary-Treasurer. 


At the NORTH CAROLINA Chapter 
meeting at Wake Forest College, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Gus H. Miller, 
Duke University, President; Walter R. 
Heilman, Jr., Wake Forest College, Vice- 
President; Miss Martha C. Akers, Myers 
Park High School, Charlotte, N.C., Sec 


retary- Treasurer. 


New officers for the school year 1957-58 
of the NORTHWEST Chapter are: Mr. 
Louis Urango, President; Miss Dolores 
Sanders, Vice-President; Mrs. Helen Hill, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


The OKLAHOMA Chapter held its an- 
nual meeting on October 25 in Oklahoma 
City in connection with the meeting of the 
Oklahoma Education Association. Some 60 
Spanish teachers from over the state at- 
tended the session which followed a lunch- 
eon meeting for teachers of all foreign lan- 
guages. An interesting program was pre- 
sented by the chapter president, Miss 
Louise Welsh of Seminole, consisting of 
talks by teachers and students who had 
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recently visited various areas of Spanish 
America. At the business meeting that fol- 
lowed, it was voted to levy a 50 cent annual 
chapter dues on all members. Officers for 
1957-58 are Virgil Poulter, President; Stel 
la Edmiston, Vice-President; and_ Jessie 
Smallwood, Secretary-Treasurer. 


The OREGON Chapter at its October 
dinner meeting in Portland took definite 
steps to sponsor an active student exchange 
program for Oregon high school students 
with Mexican and South American stu 
dents. Already selected from twenty-three 
candidates are five girls and one boy for 
exchanges with Mexico and one boy for 
exchange with Ecuador. This type of activi 
ty is proving a real stimulus to member 
ship. The December meeting will be dedi- 
cated to a party for exchange students, their 
exchanges from foreign countries and their 
teachers. A trip to Oregon's famous Mt. 
Hood for the same group is also planned 
for the Christmas vacation. A committee 
was named to report on the proposed raise 
in the basic standards for foreign language 
teachers in Oregon. 


Two numbers of the SAN DIEGO 
Chapter’s NEWSLETTER have been re 
ceived telling of much activity on that area. 
Biggest thing in the San Diego area during 
the fall was nt Language Day, October 
19, in which the Chapter participated. 
Some 56 language teachers from San Diego 
county attended. Dr. Austin Fife of Occi- 
dental College was the principal speaker. 
He reviewed Occidental’s Field Day for 
Languages which has been held for the past 
five years. The enthusiasm inspired by Dr. 
Fife must have been immense for the lan- 
guage teachers of San Diego have under- 
taken a Field Day for Languages of their 
own. The San Diego Chapter, of course. 
will cooperate. 


The annual meeting of the TENNES- 
SEE Chapter was held on April 12 in the 
Maxwell House Hotel in Nashville. Fol- 
lowing a dinner, attended by about twenty- 
five members and guests, the president, 
Mrs. H. J. Huey, introduced the speaker, 
Professor Pedro Reyes Velazquez, who 
spoke on “La Espaita de Cervantes.” Pro- 
fessor Reyes Velazquez is head of the de- 


partment of Castilian literature in the Insti- 
tuto Tecnolégico y de Estudios Superiores 
de Monterrey. He is a noted Cervantes 
scholar, is famous in Mexico as a lecturer 
and orator, and is active in civic and charit- 
able activities. The chapter felt that it was 
indeed privileged to have a speaker of such 
pareve, ability. At the business meeting 
the National Spanish Contests were dis 
cussed. The winners for Tennessee were 
announced and a committee on awards for 
the contests was appointed. Officers for the 
year 1957-58: President, Carey S$. Crant- 
ford; Vice-president, Anne Battle; Secretary 
treasurer, Anna McCrary. 

TRANS-PECOS Chapter holds two 
meetings a year: a business and _profes- 
sional meeting in March and a dinner meet- 
ing in the falk The fall meeting was held 
Saturday, November 16, at the Del Camino 
Restaurant with 60 in attendance. 

President Fred Mesa Brewer welcomed 
guests and John Sharp gave the invocation. 
\fter dinner the vice-president and_pro- 
gram chairman, Miss Roberta Hudsan, pre 
sented a string quartet of students from 
Austin High School who plaved two move: 
ments from “Cuarteto Virreinal” by the 
eminent contemporary Mexican composer, 
Miguel Bernal Jiménez. Mrs. Stuart La 
Motte read a report on the results of the 
Spanish contests held last spring, which 
showed that the three highest student win 
ners in the second-year contest scored 84, 
82, and 81; that the three highest in the 
third year scored 72, 71, and 66; and that 
the three highest in the fourth year scored 
58, 50 and 37. 


Edgar Ruff reported on the meeting of 
FMLA and the RMMLA. Miss Esther 


Notice to all Chapter sponsors: The 
deadline for Chapter News is approximate- 
ly two months before the printing of each 
issue of Hispania. Reports should reach 
me by July | for the September issue and 
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Laurer H. Turk, National Secretary-Treasurer 
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Brown talked on the advantages of 
AATSP membership for the individual 
teacher and urged as many as possible to 
attend the meeting of the AATSP in Dallas 
December 27-28. 

The speaker of the evening was the na 
tional president, Carl A. Tyre, who talked 
on the shortage of language teachers in the 
United States. 


EL Capitulo de WASHINGTON de la 
Asociacién de Maestros de Espanol y Portu 
gués, celebré su primera reunién del ano 
1957-58 en “Woohall House” en la Uni 
versidad de “George Washington”, en la 
tarde del dia nueve de noviembre de 1957. 

La reunion fué precedida por una media 
hora social en que se sirvieron refrescos en 
honor de Jos nuevos miembros. Iniciada la 
reunion, la Presidenta, Srta. Margherita 
Morreale, dié la bienvenida a todos los con 
currentes. 

La Presidenta did los siguientes anun 
cios: Primero, la “Feria Anual de Libros en 
Espanol, para Ninos” que se esta celebrando 
en los dias 3 al 15 de noviembre en el 
Centro Anglo-Espanol; segundo, anuncié 
al conferenciante de nuestra segunda re 
unién a celebrarse en el dia 16 de diciembre 
—el profesor Robert Ricard, insigne his 
panista de la Sorbona—que hablar sobre 
el tema “La evolucién espiritual de Galdés”. 

Luego pasdé la Srta. Morreale a presentar 
al conferenciante del dia, el profesor Rafael 
Supervia, de la Universidad de George 
Washington, quien desarroll6 el tema 
“Fondas y Mesones de Espafia”. Con la 
habilidad que le caracteriza, el profesor 
Supervia hablé de los mesones y de los 
pueblos como los verdaderos asientos de! 
alma de Espafia. 


Conducted by 


September 15 for the December issue. 

Since the last report in the September 
1957 issue eleven new chapters have been 
granted: Rubén Dario (Indiana), Portland 
H.S., Ind., Donald A. Seaman, sponsor; 
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Fray Junipero Serra, Ramona H. S., River- 
side, Calif., Thomas V. Philp, Jr., sponsor; 
Santa Teresa de Avila, De Andreis H. S., 
St. Louis, Mo., Sister Lorraine Therese, 
S.L., sponsor; Los Conquistadores (Cal- 
ifornia), Bellflower H.S., Calif., Mrs. 
Juana O. Acosta, sponsor; Ariel, Fairview 
H.S., Dayton, Ohio, Mrs. Mary Belcheff, 
sponsor; Los Pensadores, Dennis-Yarmouth 
Regional H.S., South Larmouth, Mass., 
Helen Jane Le Roux, sponsor; Castillo 
Armas, St. Mary’s H.S., Clinton, Iowa, 
Sister Mary St. Jude, B.V.M., sponsor (six 
high schools conducted by the Sisters of 
Charity in Iowa make up this chapter); 
San Juan de la Cruz (New York), St. 
Helena’s High School, New York, N. Y., 
Sister Mary Perpetua, sponsor; Nuestra 
Seiiora de Fédtima, Xavier Preparatory 
School, New Orleans 15, La., Sister M. 
Annunciata, sponsor; Los Amigos Espafi- 
oles, Tehachapi Valley Union H.S., Te- 
hachapi, Calif., Esther L. Tejeda, sponsor; 
and Fray Luis de Ledn, Park Hill H.S., 
Parkville, Mo., Mrs. Jeannette M. Rob- 
bins, sponsor. 

Chapter reports appear in the order re- 
ceived. Please send reports for they will be 
helpful to other sponsors, particularly those 
who are organizing new chapters. 


Calderén Chapter, Inglewood H. S., Cal- 
ifornia, Mrs. Gladys Waddingham, sponsor. 
—Our programs have been very successful 
and they have aroused a great deal of 
interest in and respect for Calderén Chap- 
ter in our students and administration. For 
instance, at our last year’s fall initiation 
program, given in a class period and at- 
tended by all foreign language classes meet- 
ing that period, we had appearing very 
briefly on our program our principal, boys’ 
vice-principal, and the director of counsel- 
ing and guidance, the student body presi- 
dent, and the president of Chapter 16 of 
the California Scholarship Federation. 


El Club Espafiol Chapter, Dobyns-Ben- 
aett H. S., Kingsport, Tenn., Mrs. Dorothy 
O. Dye, sponsor.—This year we have twen- 
ty active members of our Chapter and at 
present we are working to earn twenty dol- 
lars to send a Care package at Christmas 
to some hungry Spanish-speaking young 
people in Central or South America. We 
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do this each Christmas. We decorated a 
window in a local bookstore for National 
Education Week. Our theme was “Inter- 
Cultural Education Leads Freedom For- 
ward.” Our window contained articles from 
Mexico and Spain: handicrafts, baskets, 
clothing, Spanish magazines, books, records, 
posters, etc. The album which our club 
made last year, at the request of our Gov- 
ernor, to foster friendship between the 
United States and Spanish-speaking neigh- 
bors, was sent to Venezuela, and we are to 
receive one from them in return. The 
album was a picture-description of “Life 
in Kingsport, Tenn.”, with captions and des- 
criptions in Spanish. Our Chapter, to 
gether with the French and Latin Clubs, 
are to present a television program of 
Christmas music and songs in the three 
languages during Christmas week. 

Cerro del Indio Chapter, Indian Hill 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio, Helen A. Ong, 
sponsor.—Some of the activities of our 
Chapter are: Seeing “The Brave One” at 
a local movie with dinner following at the 
Spanish Inn (run by Chileans), attending 
the Cincinnati Symphony, with Claudio 
Arrau as guest soloist, and visiting the Art 
Museum to view paintings by Spanish 
artists. 


San Juan de la Cruz Chapter, St. Hel 
ena’s High School, New York City, Sister 
M. Perpetua, sponsor.—The fifteen initiates 
to our Chapter held the ceremony after a 
very lively and picturesque fiesta rendered 
by members of the Circulo Espafol. The 
entire Spanish Club and students from the 
Spanish classes were present in the school 
theater. A large number of the faculty were 
also present. Each of the girls, attired in 
their attractive school uniforms, held a red 
candle with a gold band. The charter was 
mounted on red and gold and stood on a 
table along with the Madre Vela. The new 
president and secretary conducted the cere- 
mony and the Principal awarded the certifi- 
cates. The ceremony was most impressive 
and aroused great interest among other stu- 
dents. We are most anxious to keep this 
chapter active. 


Castillo Armas Chapter, St. Mary’s High 
School, Clinton, Iowa, Sister Mary St. 
Jude, B.V.M., sponsor.—Thomas P. Sims 


Reviews 


and Edmund J. Swamberger were initiated 
as charter members of the new Castillo 
Armas Chapter of the SNHS at a school 
assembly Friday, Dec. 13. Eugene Walton 
paid tribute to Carlos Castillo Armas, Latin 
American patriot and martyr for whom the 
chapter is named, in a special address pre- 
ceding the Chapter inauguration and initi- 
ation. An address on the “Shrine of Our 
Lady of Guadalupe, Mexico,” in whose 
honor the Chapter was dedicated, was giv- 
en by Msgr. A. J. Burke, pastor of St. 
Mary's. Following the reading of sections 
of the SNHS constitution, Msgr. Burke 
blessed the charter, membership certificates 
and the SNHS pins. The ritual of initia- 
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Hatt, Pautine Cook, A Bibilography of 
Spanish Linguistics; Articles in Serial 
rublications. Baltimore: Linguistic So- 
ciety of America, 1956. 162 pp. CLan- 
xuage Dissertation, No. 54. Language, 
xxxut, No. 4, Pt. 2.) 

This bibliography is a useful tool that 
will be welcomed by students wherever 
research in the Spanish language is carried 
on. It brings together under one cover titles 
of articles from an extensive area of publi- 
cation. 

The bibliography is an ambitious under- 
taking. It attempts to catalog all articles 
from serial publications on the subject of 
Spanish linguistics Cwith exceptions as 
listed below) which have appeared between 
1887 and 1953 in 319 journals published in 
122 cities in 33 countries. This information 
was gathered in 18 large libraries. Subjects 
peripheral to Spanish linguistics which are 
excluded from the compilation are non- 
Castilian languages of the Iberian peninsu- 
la, orthography, versification, literary stvle, 
pedagogy, and the history of Spanish lin- 
guistics. Excluded also are brief reviews 
and apparently articles on American Span- 
ish, which “have already been collected in 
the excellent bibliography by Madeline 
Nichols, Materials on American Spanish 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1941), supplemented 


* Publishers and authors are requested to send 
books for review to Prof. Irving P. Rothberg, 
Review Editor, Univ. of Connecticut, Storrs. 
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tion was conducted in Spanish, with con- 
ferring of the certificates by Msgr. Burke 
and conferring of the SNHS pins by Sister 
Mary Thomas Rita, B.V.M., principal. The 
prayer of dedication of the Chapter to the 
Virgin of Guadalupe in memory of Castillo 
Armas was given in Spanish. Members of 
St. Mary’s Spanish class sang several hymns 
in Spanish and led the opening prayer and 
salute to the flag. CEd. note: Space does 
not permit printing the address of Eugene 
Walton, nor a message from Dr. Luis Gal- 
vez, Quito, Ecuador, addressed to the 
Chapter and to the Aguila y Céndor Inter- 
American Club of St. Mar,’s High School.) 


Conducted by Irvinc P. RotHperc* 


by L. B. Kiddle in Revista Iberoamericana 
7.213-40 (1943).” Cp. 5) 


One could wish that articles on Ameri- 
can Spanish that have appeared since 1943 
had been catalogued, since a number of 
substantial studies have appeared which, 
though based on American dialects, have 
pertinence to general Spanish. This is par- 
ticularly true in the field of phonology; an 
example is: Ethel Wallis, International 
Stress Patterns of Contemporary Spanish. 
Hispania 34.143-7 (1951). The raw data of 
this study are gathered principally around 
Mexico City, but the analysis and conclu- 
sions are presented for general Spanish, not 
for the dialect of Central Mexico. 

Perhaps the title of the present study 
should have been modified to reflect the 
exclusion of American Spanish. It could 
have been called A Bibliography of Old 
World Spanish Linguistics or A Bibliogra- 
phy of Peninsular Spanish Linguistics. 

The value of a bibliography depends first 
of all on its completeness and accuracy, and 
secondly on its organization and classifica- 
tion. It is difficult to judge how complete 
the present compilation is without doing 
the whole job over again, but it is disturb- 
ing to note the absence of well known 
articles, including: 


George L. Trager, The phoemic treat- 
ment of semivowels, Language 18.220- 
3 (1942). 
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H. R. Kahane and Sol Saporta, The 
verbal categories of Judeo-Spanish 1. 
Hispanic Review 21.193-214 (1953); 
and Il, Hispanic Review 322-36 
(1953). 

These are both from journals supposed to 
have been included in the compilation and 
within the period of coverage. 

Since Miss Hall has one section Cp. 16) 
on bibliographies, she might also, in the 
interest of completeness, have listed other 
available bibliographies, such as that of 
American scholarship in PMLA, the ex 
tensive bibliography in the Indogerman- 
isches Jahrbuch, the earlier one in Vox on 
phonetics, and that in American Speech 


listed as “phonetics” but including lin- 
guistics. 
The accuracy of Miss Hall's entries 


seems to be very commendable, but not per- 
fect. Item number 214 reads: Parmenter, 
C. E.: An X-ray study of Spanish vowels. 
HI 14.483-96 ©1931). It should read: Par- 
menter, C. E. and §. N. Trevifio: An X-ray 
study of Spanish vowels. H_  15.483-96 
1932). 

The bibliography consists of 1937 en- 
tries, followed bv an author index, a word 
index, and a subject index. 

The organization and classification of 
entries is based on ten divisions. These are: 
I General (34 entries), a sort of miscellane- 
ous section for items that do not fit neatly 
anvwhere else; If Old Spanish (98 entries); 
III Phonology (133 entries), with empha- 
sis on pronunciation; TV Morphology (39 
entries), which however includes only in- 
flectional morphology; derivational mor- 
phology is treated separately in V Word 
Formation (49 entries); VI Syntax (190 
entries); VII Vocabulary (910 entries). 
with emphasis on etymological studies; VIII 
Personal and Place Names (109 entries); 
IX Foreign Influences (90 entries), both 
on Spanish and from Spanish: and finally 
the rather quaint heading X Dialects and 
Other Nonstandard Spanish (285 entries), 
which includes 153 entries describing the 
linguistic aberrations of 62 places in Spain. 

The problem of classifying and assigning 
each article was apparently not always an 
easy one. There is considerable overlap in 
the basic organization, but this is perhaps 
inevitable. The compiler seems to have 
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been still relocating items at press time, 
since 22 entry numbers are skipped, and 29 
others occur as subentry a, b, or ¢ after a 
number already used. There is some, but 
not much, cross referencing by sections. 

Some explanation of the content of an 
article is attempted where the title is not 
descriptive, but this annotation is almost 
entirely informational rather than evalua 
tional. 

It is interesting and instructive to ana 
lyze the entries as an indication of the 
general direction that research in Spanish 
linguistics has taken in the last three quar 
ters of a century. The proportion of articles 
listed shows that vocabulary studies repre 
sent almost half of the entire list of entries, 
with some 469 studies, largely etymological, 
of single Spanish words. The preponder- 
ance of historically oriented studies is also 
evident in other sections, particularly in 
Old Spanish, phonology, morphology, and 
word study. 

Conspicuous by their limited representa- 
tion are articles which analyze and study 
Spanish as a patterned linguistic structure, 
with emphasis on systemic relationships 
rather than on individual items considered 
in isolation. This is, of course, not surpris- 
ing, considering the rather recent develop- 
ment of descriptive linguistics, but it under- 
lines the need for a synthesis of these 
scattered bits of information. Particularly 
urgent is the need for more descriptive 
studies of dialects in use today, considered 
as complete and sufficient language instru 
ments, not just the items, usages, locu- 
tions etc. that are considered unfortunate 
(though interesting) deviations from some 
supposed “standard” dialect. More descrip 
tive studies will provide the necessary per- 
spective in which to consider the historical 
studies that are already available. 

It is much to hoped that a similar 
bibliographical compilation made 25 or 50 
years from now will include much that 
seems to be missing from the present list. 


Donatp Bowen 


Foreign Service Inst. 


Dex Rio, A. ve, and ANGEL DEL 
Rio, Del solar hispanico (Revised). New 
York: Dryden, 1957. 420 pp. 

All Spanish teachers neh have a 
favorite text, or several favorites, on which 


they can rely year after year. These books 
are like old friends; one can count on them! 
for help, depend on their point of view, 
trust them, and enjoy their companionship. 
One of such texts that has been perenially 
successful, at least with the reviewer's ac- 
quaintances at several universities, has 
been Del solar hispanico. It is one of the 
few books that seems to win support from 
strongly divergent and highly partisan opin- 
ions of experienced instructors, and achieves 
uniformly high results. Since its appear- 
ance in 1945, it has been one of the leaders 
in courses which introduce Spanish litera- 
ture to the student at the intermediate 
level. This old friend has now appeared in 
a revised edition, somewhat longer than the 
original, and better than ever. 

The editors’ changes have been dictated 
by realistic as well as by esthetic considera 
tions. In spite of the importance of Rodo 
and Sarmiento, the selections formerly used 
to represent their work were difficult for 
students; in the revised edition, Sarmiento’s 
work is introduced by some ancedotes about 
the youth of Facundo and Rodé’s philoso- 
phy can be sampled by a reading of three 
parables from Motivos de Proteo. One of 
Dario’s finest poems, “Era un aire suave,” 
replaces the fragment of “Canto a la Argen- 
tina,” not universally appreciated by youth- 
ful readers, of the first edition. One of 
Palma’s tradiciones, “Una aventura del 
Virrey Poeta,” has been omitted. 

The additions improve as well as broad- 
en the scope of the anthology by including 
Spain’s most original writers of the twenti- 
eth century: an abridged version of San 
Manuel Bueno, Martir, by Unamuno; “Aire 
de balada” and “Se habla de Espafia” by 
Pio Baroja; a critical essay by Azorin on a 
chapter of Don Quijote; three essays bv 
Ortega y Gasset; and poems by Antonio 
Machado, Juan Ramén Jiménez, and Fede- 
rico Garcia Lorca. The inclusion of Marti’s 
portraits of three heroes, Picén Salas’ essay 
on the conquest of America, a portion of 
Neruda’s Canto general, and a chapter 
from Alegria’s Los perros hambrientos help 
to maintain a balance between Spanish and 
Spanish American literatures. The addi- 
tions are most welcome, yet one cannot help 
but regret that the selections from Spanish 
American literature do not include any 
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imaginative fiction, such as one of the bril- 
liant fantasies of Jorge Luis Borges. 

The form of the exercises, consisting of 
questions in Spanish following each selec- 
tion, remains unchanged. The vocabulary is 
adequate, but appears to lack a few words. 
The preface to the first edition, especially 
the bibliographical notes and the arrange 
ment of selections according to order of 
difliculty, would gain in helpfulness it it 
were revised to cover the additions and 
omissions made in the contents. 

In general, the revised edition maintains 
the features that first made the book suc 
cessful. The editors’ selections indicate bal 
ance, a sense of history, and good taste. If, 
as it seems, a good book has been improved, 
it would not be surprising to see Del solar 
hispanico continue to grow in popularity or 
even to surpass the high esteem that it has 
enjoyed to the present time. 


Duke Univ. Joun M. Fern 


Wastr, Huco, Sangre en el Umbral. 
Adapted and edited by Carlos Castillo 
and Luis Leal. Graded Spanish Readers. 
Book Eight: Alternate. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Co., 1957. 36 pp. 80c. 

This new “Intermediate” volume in the 
Heath-Chicago Series includes two short 
stories, the first of which lends its title to 
the text as a whole. It is considerably long 
er than the second story, La vuelta del 
presidiario, which occupies about seven 
pages. 

According to the foreword, both stories 
are based on the legends preserved by Ar- 
gentine mountain folk about the bandit- 
hero Roque Carpio. In Sangre en el um- 
bral, Roque is an amorous villain whose 
abduction plans are foiled by the resource: 
fulness of his intended victim. The Roque 
of La vuelta del presidiario, on the other 
hand, is a sympathetic character who man- 
ages to overcome his vengeful impulses. As 
it gradually builds up to its somewhat melo 
dramatic climax, Sangre is essentially a 
pleasant vignette of rural life with a num 
ber of subtle humorous touches and several 
interesting characters and situations. [a 
vuelta capably deals with a single situation, 
supported by a brief flashback. 

Few teachers will be unfamiliar with the 
author, Gustavo Martinez Zuviria (b. 1883) 
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the popular and prolific Argentine novelist 
who writes under the pen name of Hugo 
Wast. It is the opinion of the editors that 
these tales are superior in quality to Hugo 
Wast’s novels. Certainly, the novelist’s flair 
for entertaining and edifying is also evident 
in the stories presented hon Written in a 
simple style and well supplied with ele- 
ments of humor, suspense, and local color, 
this little volume seems likely to have ap- 
peal for students. 

In their adaptations, the editors have suc- 
ceeded in preserving the flavor of Wast's 
originals by adding 188 new words to the 
vocabularies of books one to seven in the 
series. The usual implements of footnotes, 
complete end-vocabulary, and exercises are 
provided. The reviewer detected only one 
omission: the editors’ failure to translate 
or explain the use of porque as an equiva- 
lent of para que (p. 28, line 12). One other 
observation that should be made is that the 
foreword gives us no information about the 
Roque Carpio legends. Such an inclusion 
would have added greatly to the value of 
this interesting and generally well-prepared 
text. 


Emory Univ. 


Hucu N. Seay, Jr. 


Rocers, Paut P., Spanish for the First 
Year. New York: The Macmillan Com. 
pany, 1957. 432 pp. $4.25. 

Although we are not suffering from a 
scarcity of first year Spanish grammars, the 
appearance of this book can be well justi- 
fied. Its serious treatment of grammar 
should serve to give the student and pos- 
sibly the teacher a more respectful approach 
to the study of Spanish. 

Professor Rogers should be congratulated 
for the recognition of Spanish as it is spok- 
en in Southern Spain and Latin America. 
So many grammars close their eyes to the 
manner in which most Spanish-speaking 
people pronounce Spanish. 

e treatment of grammatical terms at 
the beginning of the book is an excellent 
contribution to the learning and apprecia- 
tion of Spanish or any other foreign lan- 
guage. By recalling to the student, or per- 
haps by pointing out for the first time, 
English grammar and by defining terms, the 
author gives the student an opportunity to 
review his own grammar and therefore to 
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acquire a valuable frame of reference for 
the study of Spanish. 

The grammatical explanations are origi- 
nally explicit. They are valid and lucid. 
The Bet,“ passages, however, do not ex- 
press in their dialogues and descriptions the 
cultural values which might be expected by 
some of a text of this high Aa The 
conversations among College students may 
be quite real, but perhaps because of this 
down to earth reality, they strike a dull 
note. The illustrations, which include ef 
fective photographs of architectural jewels 
and reproductions of famous Spanish paint- 
ings are well chosen and will be of value 
to the students if they are called to their 
attention by the teachers. 

Spanish for the First Year, it would seem, 
is a text which is to be used for an entire 
year. There is in it all the grammar that 
one may wish to have his students learn, 
and this cannot be done too quickly. In 
other words, it is not a Brief grammar; it 
presents the concept of slow but thorough 
assimilation of material. At the same time, 
it does not neglect the oral approach and 
contains “dictation” exercises which are 
useful for learning to speak Spanish. 

There are a few things with which this 
reviewer does not agree such as “the be 
ginner should learn to avoid using the sub 
ject pronouns (except usted and ustedes)” 
p. 89; and the quick introduction of ser and 
estar practically simultaneously. It might 
be less confusing for the student if he 
learns the meaning of subject pronouns at 
the beginning and uses them for a time at 
least. In a beginning grammar one of the 
two verbs to be should be presented to the 
student intensively before the other one 
appears. These observations are, however, 
very subjective indeed and no doubt the 
author would be the one to have a majority 
with him. 

What should meet with unanimous ap- 
proval is the mode of explanation of gram- 
matical rules. The explanations are de- 
signed especially for the student. Too often 
authors have in mind the teacher, who is 
not the one who needs the explanation. In 
Spanish for the First Year Professor Rogers 
seeks to teach the student while leaving the 
teacher ample opportunity to practice his 
profession in supervising the exercises and 


elaborating on the explanations. It might be 
superfluous to say at this point that this 
book is highly recommended for use in a 
beginning course in which one year is de- 
voted to the introduction of Spanish. 

Univ. of Cincinnati Rosert KirsNer 


Monresinos, José F., Valera o la ficcion 
libre. Madrid: Editorial Gredos, 1957. 
236 pp. 

Professor Montesinos has contributed to 
the recent revival of interest in Valera a per- 
ceptive study Valera o la ficcion libre, sub- 
titled “Ensayo de interpretacion de una 
anomalia literaria”’. He has confined him- 
self to studying Valera’s fiction, the novels 
and to a lesser extent the cuentos and ley- 
endas, referring to biographical details and 
to the critical essays only when relevant to 
his subject. A specialist in the field Che is 
the author among other works of a recent 
book on Alarcén and of Introduccion a 
una historia de la novela en Espana en el 
siglo XIX), he brings broad knowledge and 
a sympathetic understanding of Valera to 
his task. The result is a tight, well-docu- 
mented analysis of Valera’s fiction. 

In an introductory chapter “Novela en 
libertad,” Montesinos explains the limited 
success of Valera’s eons during his life- 
time by the fact that he was opposed to the 
dominant literary currents of the day, real- 
ism and naturalism. He was essentially a 
moralist, in the French sense, an observer 
of human conduct, a writer concerned with 
the study of man, of his actions and mo- 
tives. 

In subsequent chapters Montesinos ana- 
lyzes in considerable detail the various nov- 
els and short stories, at times bringing new 
insight to bear on the works, at others de- 
veloping ideas which had been mentioned 
by earlier critics. He sees Valera’s novels 
as being basically a struggle between man 
and woman. He reiterates that women play 
the predonderant role in most of the novels, 
that they typify certain aspects of Valera’s 
own character. He characterizes Valera’s 
women not as hembras, but as mujeres, in- 
telligent, cultivated, clean, distinguished, 
even when as Juanita they come from the 
lower classes or when as Rafaela their life 


has been morally reprehensible. Invariably 
struggle to reconcile 


they are proud, an 
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their ideals and desires with certain blem- 
ishes in their past (Rafaela’s irregular life, 
Pepita’s unworthy first marriage, Dota 
Luz’s illegitimate birth, Juanita’s humble 
station in life, Dota Blanca’s guilty affair 
with the Comendador). Even after the se- 
duction scene, Pepita is prepared to re- 
nounce Luis, but the latter finally realizes 
that his vocation is false, and the novel ends 
happily, as does Juanita la larga. But 
Dona Blanca nor Rafaela ever 
achieve this reconciliation; the former dies; 
the latter commits suicide. 

Montesinos develops other interesting 
points. In Pepita Jiménez Luis’s increasing 
appreciation of the sensuous Andalusian 
countryside parallels his feelings for Pepita. 
The careless, melodramatic nature of the 
plots of Mariquita y Antonio and Las 
ilusiones del doctor Faustino was un- 
doubtedly aggravated by the influence of 
the novela letiadas, Could not this also 
be true of Dora Luz and perhaps Morsa- 
mor? Regarding Valera as a moralist and a 
casuist, Montesinos accepts at face value 
his statement in the preface to Dota Luz 
that the tragedy of Padre Jacinto was caused 
by his failure to keep his feeling for Dona 
Luz on a spiritual slong Montesinos, who 
considers Valera a sceptic, but one respect- 
ful of the faith of others, does not give 
the novel an anti-religious interpretation. 
All in all, this is a very substantial, illu- 
minating book, which no one interested in 
Valera and the nineteenth century novel 
can afford to disregard. 


Univ. of Kansas Cyrus C. DeCostEr 


Pomso, RaFaEL, Poesias completas (estudio 
preliminar de A. Gomez Restrepo; or- 
denacién y notas de Eduardo Carranza), 
Madrid: Aguilar, 1957, xxvii, 1641 pp., 
$4.00. 

La aparicién de este volumen de las 
poesias de Pombo responde al deseo de los 
editores de ofrecer al publico una obra por 
mucho tiempo agotada, asi como también 
de renovar el interés en el arte lirico de 
uno de los mas destacados representantes 
del romanticismo hispanoamericano. La edi- 
cién, basada enteramente en los cuatro 
volumenes de la oficial hecha bajo la direc- 
cién de Antonio Gémez Restrepo en 1916- 
17,’ fue ordenada y anotada por el poeta 
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colombiano Eduardo Carranza a quien 
también se deben la “Nota preliminar,” el 
“Prologo,” en que hace un estudio muy 
general sobre Pombo y la poesia colom- 
biana, y una “Melodia de fondo para los 
Cuentos Pintados” (pp. 371-73). Dos es: 
tudios de Gomez Restrepo que acompanan 
la edicion oficial se incluyen como trabajos 
criticos en la obra: “Estudio preliminar” 
pp. 11-62) “Traducciones poéticas de 
Rafael Pombo” (pp. 1191-1208). 

Carranza agrupa el inmenso caudal 
lirico del poeta en tres grandes divisiones; 
I. Obra selecta (Poesia amorosa, Medita- 
ciones, Poemas nacionales, Poemas infan- 
tiles y Poesia varia); Il. Otros poemas 5 
versos de circunstancias; II]. Traducciones 
poéticas (con subdivisiones en: poesia sa- 
grada, griega, latina, odas de Horacio, 
poesia francesa, italiana, portuguesa, ale- 
mana e inglesa); Un Apéndice, al final del 
libro, contiene el teatro lirico del bardo 
bogotano. Dicha clasificacién, producto de 
paciente labor, tiene la ventaja de agrupar 
en la primera parte (Obra selecta) lo mas 
caracteristico y valioso de la obra de Pombo 
de acuerdo con sus temas predilectos. Sin 
embargo, el mismo afan estético del com- 
pilador va en detrimento de la segunda 
parte (Otros poemas y versos de circun- 
stancias), la mas copiosa de todas (562 pp. ). 
en donde se retinen casi todas las impro 
visaciones y muchos de los versos de cir- 
cunstancias del colombiano. Por otra parte, 
la_clasificacién de Carranza totalmente 
destruye el orden cronoldgico a que se cifé 
Gémez Restrepo en la suya que permite 
seguir la trayectoria evolutiva de la lirica 
pombiana. En cuanto a la parte tercera 
(Traducciones poéticas), nos parece que la 
organizacién dada a ella por el compilador 
mejora la de Gomez Restrepo, incluyendo 
asimismo, dentro del grupo respectivo, tra- 
ducciones que en la primera edicién se 
agregaron al final de} volumen. E! teatro 
lirico del Apéndice se incluye sin modifica- 
cién apreciable. 

Anotamos las siguientes omisiones de 
material contenido en los cuatro tomos de 
la edicién oficial, en su mayoria necesarias 
dado el caracter conciso de la obra. Algunas 
de ellas, no obstante, son inexplicables por 
tratarse de versos originales del poeta: 

De Poesias de Rafael Pombo, tomo 1: Apén- 
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dices: 1) Ella Wheeler (pp. xxxvii-xxx viii): 
2) “La Eva de los aires’ (A Teresita Car- 
reno), poema, p. Xxxix.; carta de Juan 
Clemente Zenea que acompafa al poema 
“Angelina”, Cp. 276). 

Tomo 2: “La libertad y dicha cristianas” 
(pp. 277-78); “Reunited”, tema del “De 
clamos ayer” de Pombo, (p. 192); Sonetos 
ingleses (p. 287): “To my father”, “Our 
Madonna at Home”. CE] ultimo de estos dos 
sonetos originales aparece en el Estudio pre- 
liminary de Gomez Restrepo, Ed. Aguilar, 
p 55); Discurso en elogio de Rafael Pombo 
en el teatro de Colén por Hernando Hol 
guin y Caro el 20 de julio, 1912, (pp. iii 
xii); Nota al poema “Buena nueva” (pp. 
268-69) de Angel y Rufino José Cuervo; 
“A Edda” (pp. 337-38) de Carlos Guido 
Spano. 

De Fabulas y verdades: Fabulas y verdades 
Cpp. 3-4), articulo aparecido inicialmente 
en el Mundo Nuevo de Nueva York v 
que sirve de introduccion al tomo del mis- 
mo nombre. (Se reemplaz6 por el trozo 
lirico en prosa de Carranza “Melodia de 


fondo para los Cuentos Pintados”, Ed. 
Aguilar, pp. 371-73); “Original francés” 
(p. 29); El nuevo método de lectura (pro 


sa, pp. 259-261). 

De Traducciones poéticas: Elogio del poeta 
léido por el académico Lorenzo Marroquin 
en la sesién solemne de la Academia 
Colombiana, 6 de agosto, 1912, (pp. iii- 
xxxiv); Cartas de Longfellow al bardo 
colombiano, (pp. 266-68); Coronacién de 
Pombo (crénica por REG), pp. 281-288; 
Sonetos premiados en el concurso de Pombo 
Cpp. 289-90). 

Como errores mas notables observados en 
la edicién de Aguilar mencionaremos la 
repeticion innecesaria de los poemas “Ex- 
tasis” (pp. 74-75 y 583-584), “A... .” 
Cpp. 888-89 y p. 1183), y en la seccién 
Otros poemas y versos de circunstancias e] 
fragmento que empieza, “cierra esos ojos, 
ciérralos, ciérralos”, Cp. 773 v pp. 1182- 
83). 

Las mejoras introducidas en la nueva 
edici6n son numerosas, en especial los 
indices (general y de primeros versos) que 
han sido preparados con esmero. La parte 
del indice general relativa a las odas de 
Horacio hubiera podido ser un poco mas 
completa. Algunos poemas colocados en 
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apéndices 0 a final de volumen en la edi- 
cién oficial se han agrupado dentro de su 
clasificacién respectiva. Otros han sido 
propiamente reclasificados. seleccion 
del material critico entre los numerosos 
trabajos que acompanan la edicién de 
Gomez Restrepo nos parece acertada. 

Es de lamentar que no se haya intentado 
incluir en la obra otras poesias del colom- 
biano dispersas en antologias v en periddi- 
cos y revistas de América. No diada 
aqui se encuentra lo mejor del poeta, asi 
como también lo mas mediocre y prosaico 
de su lira representado, en su mayoria, por 
poemas escritos en la primera juventud y 
en la época de decadencia. Esta edicién, a 
no dudarlo, ayudara enormemente a desen- 
terrar del olvido a un gran romantico de 
Hispanoamérica. Su loable propésito es, 
como lo expresa Carranza: “. darle. 
nuevamente, universalidad hispanica a la 
poesia de Rafael Pombo y situarla en plena 
y justiciera luz vigente.” (Nota preliminar 
p. ix). 

Hécror H. Oryuera 
Virginia Military Inst. 
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' Poesias de Rafael Pombo, edicion oficial, Bo- 
gota: Imprenta Nal., 1916-17, 2 Vols., xxxrx, 
372 pp.; x1, 338 pp. 
Pombo, Rafael, poéticas, edicién 
oficial, Bogota: Imprenta Nal., 1917, xxx1v, 300 


a Rafael, Fabulas y verdades, Bogota: Im- 
prenta Nal., 1916, 287 pp. 


ANDERSON ImBERT, ENriQuE, Historia de 
literatura hispanoamericana. Mexico: 

Fondo de Cultura Econémica, 1957. 510 

p. Boards. $1.30. 

is volume’s first edition (Breviario 89) 
was reviewed in Hispania, xxxvii, 254, and 
what was said there can be reiterated with 
even greater emphasis in regard to the 
esent revision. It is certainly the best 
istory of the subject to appear so far 
with respect to concision and stylistic ex- 

cellence. 

New matter has been _ interpolated 
throughout the text, the chapters now 
number fifteen instead of the previous 
eleven, and there is considerable new ma- 
terial on contemporary literary trends and 
the most recent writers to appear on the 
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literary scene. In certain cases the previous 
order of the topics has been changed, new 
paragraph divisions have been made, and 
the result is a better integrated study. 
Needless to say, wrong dates and typo- 
graphical errors have been corrected. The 
author index now contains 35 instead of 
33 pages, indicating an addition of some 
seventy to eighty names. The basic critical 
bibliography of the first edition has been 
amplihed and divided into three sections. 
The first, “Historias de conjunto,” includes 
general histories and some histories of 
genres, periods and movements; the second 
is a listing of histories of the national 
literatures; and the third a selection of 
anthologies and_ bibliographies. 

The first edition of ten thousand copies, 
printed in 1954, apparently is agotada; 
this second edition is of the same size and 
will probably sell out also within three or 
four years. It is pleasant to look forward. 
then, to still another revision by 1961 of 
this admirable manual which is a boon to 
students and scholars alike. 

Rosert G. Mean, Jr. 
Univ. of Connecticut 


Dunnam Lowe tt, Romulo Gallegos, vida 
y obra, trans. Gonzalo Barrios and Ri- 
cardo Montilla. Mexico: Studium, 1957. 
327 pp. 

The feature that gives this volume 
special value as a study of one of Spanish 
America’s outstanding novelists is the many 
“Notas” that state: “Relatado” or “Reve- 
lado” or “Referido al autor por el senor 
Gallegos.” Dr. Lowell Dunham, its author, 
is professor of Spanish at the University 
of Oklahoma where Gallegos spent some 
time as visiting lecturer, and the first-hand 
knowledge thus gained concerning his life 
and works afforded many bits of unpub 
lished information. Especially is this true 
of Chapters II and III which mainly deal 
with events in the novelist’s literary and 
— evolution. In Chapters IV through 

III we get a close, detailed analysis of 
Gallegos’ works. Mr. Dunham employs the 
customary system of dividing his subject's 
writings into categories and devoting a 
chapter to each. These chapters begin with 
“Los ensayos” and methodically go through 
“Los cuentos,” “Las primeras novelas,” “Las 
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obras maestras,” and “Las ultimas novelas.” 
A complete study of each piece of work 
Gallegos ever produced is unfolded, and 
the reasons for creating each are quite 
clearly defined. His literary development 
is classified into phases according to the 
literary periodicals with which he was as- 
sociated. The first phase corresponded to 
the periodical La Alborada, the second 
phase to El Cojo Ilustrado, and the third 
phase to Actualidades. In the first Gallegos 
evolved as an essayist and in the last two 
as a cuentista, the latter being the initial 
step in his development as a full-fledged 
writer of fiction which led to his outstand- 
ing novelistic output. 

Professor Dunham gives us the first 
detailed study of Gallegos’ importance as 
an essayist, commenting that not one Ven- 
ezuelan critic has ever more than men- 
tioned this phase of the novelist’s literary 
production even though all have had ac- 
cess to the periodicals containing _ his 
essays. Perhaps we can state on this point 
that the critics are justified in doing so, 
since most Latin American novelists at 
some time in their careers have been phi- 


losophers; essays, or should we say articles 
in periodicals, have come from their pens 


in considerable abundance, but _ their 
social and political philosophy has always 
emerged in their novels. In the short 
story Gallegos turned to the modernists’ 
psychological characterizations of the frus- 
trated types, not a few of whom later 
found a role in his novels. Through all of 
them, however, is made evident Gallegos’ 
objectivism as opposed to the modernists’ 
subjectivism, and we recall that the pre- 
vious chapter ends with the statement that 
“las florituras modernistas no tienen cabida 
en el mundo de Gallegos . . .” Cp. 161). 
The meat of this book could very well 
lie in the last four chapters if Professor 
Dunham had utilized to a greater extent in 
the three chapters on Gallegos’ novels the 
expository summary of the background and 
ae ged found in the last chapter. More 
of the critical aspect contained in this last 
chapter could have been put to use in the 
body of, and concerning each work in the 
three chapters on the novels. Furthermore 
much that is nothing more than a repeti- 
tion of the numerous comments made by 
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many critics could have been omitted from 
the three chapters on the novels. For 
example, of the fifteen pages devoted to 
Dona Barbara about half. are quotations 
from critics both at home and abroad 
(most of which are repetitiously launda 
tory) concerning this masterpiece. In other 
words the last chapter itself is the sum 
and substance of what we like to read 
concerning any great artist, and its ideas 
should have been emphasized more 
throughout the book as a whole. The 
book's first three chapters concerning the 
country Venezuela and Gallegos as a writer 
and as a political leader are perhaps too 
detailed and make the book more of an 
exposition on vida than on obra. The bib 
liography to the volume is quite complete 
and demonstrates broad search for every- 
thing and anything ever written by or 
about Gallegos. 

Since the book is quite exhaustive in its 
gathering of facts and data concerning 
Rémulo Gallegos, and since so many 
people and events are mentioned or dis- 
cussed at length in it, an index would 
have made it considerably more useful to 
the student and researcher. Needless to 
say that such books are of value to the 
researcher, and more studies as complete 
as this one should be done on other writers 
of Gallegos’ caliber. 


Univ. of Texas Davin T. Sisto 


Crow, Joun A., Mexico Today. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1957. xiv, 
336 pp. Illus. $5. 

Mexico has never lacked foreigners who 
write books about the country, but very 
few such foreigners have possessed the 
qualifications of John A. Crow. These in- 
clude an experience of Mexico extending 
over three decades, a wide and deep know- 
ledge of its _~< and their language, his- 
tory, customs, literature, and recent phe- 
nomenal progress. He also has a warm 
sympathy for the efforts of the Mexicans 
to find roots for their mestizo future, and 
a deeply-felt desire to communicate his 
view of contemporary Mexico to that vast 
majority of North Americans who know 
nothing about the country except a few 
clichés. 

Partly history, partly journal, and partly 


an unusual guide book, Professor Crow's 
work again demonstrates that where hu- 
man phenomena are involved the whole 
sometimes equals more than the sum of its 
parts. In reality, this is a fine example of 
the type of book we North Americans 
must have more of if we are to begin to 
understand other lands and peoples the 
way we need to in the post-sputnick era. 
It should be the first book purchased by 
the wise traveler to Mexico no matter 
how many other books he may have on his 
list, and it is a pity that it will not be read 
by every North American who journeys 
south of the Rio Grande. 

The book has twenty-three chapters 
which begin with “The Land,” proceed 
through a consideration of the Indian 
cultures, the Conquest and its socio-eco- 
nomic results, the role of Church and 
State, daily life and culture in New Spain, 
Independence and the subsequent chaos, 
— and the Reform Movement, the 

iaz regime, the Revolution, rural educa- 
tion, life today in towns and cities Cone is 
an imaginary Mexican “Middletown”), in- 
cluding Mexico City and Monterrey, until 
the final two chapters are reached. These 
are “Mexico Today,” and “Some Differ- 
ences in Our Cultures,” which treat other 
obviously important aspects. They are ex- 
cellent in themselves and bring the book's 
diverse threads together in an appropriate 
conclusion. A list of “Additional eadings” 
appears on p. 328, and there are sixteen 
ages of good, representative photographs. 
Notable also are “An Interlude: Some 
Differences Between Us” (Chap. v), and 
frequent additional interludes which the 
author intersperses in his narrative thread. 
Here he tells us what goes on in his 
heart as well as in his head as he lies on 
his hotel bed, sits musing in the plaza or 
rides a second-class bus out intg the 
country and meditates upon his emotional 
and intellectual reactions to the sights, 
sounds, smells, feel, and tastes of Mexico. 
These pages are rich in sensitivity, poetic 
evocation, and insight into differences be- 
tween Mexican and North American cul- 
ture and the many enigmas which even so 
well-qualified and unblinking an observer 
as Professor Crow finds there. 

Of special interest to teachers are the 
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author's descriptions of his informal, un- 
announced visits to elementary schools in 
rural areas and small towns. The tre- 
mendous problems and handicaps facing 
public education become evident not only 
in material but also in human terms, yet 
the industry and avid thirst for knowledge 
of the pupils and the dedication of the 
teachers are sympathetically and effectively 
communicated. “Hacer patria” is a political 
slogan of long standing in Mexico but it 
is clear today that more and more Mexi- 
cans, glimpsing the ideal behind the 
rhetoric, are consciously striving to live 
more creative and productive lives not only 
for themselves but also for their country. 
And for this awakening realization the 
schools are responsible in no small degree. 
Once more the sometimes neglected truism 
that the future of a nation is forged in its 
schoolrooms is being amply demonstrated in 
Mexico. 

Something of the tone and style of the 
book, as well as its general purpose and 
tentative conclusions, emerge from the 
author's last paragraph Cp. 327): 

It is wise to remember that all the above state- 
ments are relative. Mexico is now in a state of 
flux, and this is the fundamental character of the 
national and private life. The emotional qualities 
referred to in the preceding gp se occur per- 
haps more often in Mexican character than in 
the characte: of the North American. We had 
better not go much further than this. Yet these 
differences, slight though they may be, very often 
prove to be the great stumbling blocks of under- 
standing and friendship ag 7 les. The 
North American, who seldom feels the divine 
frensy of poem or picture, has no reason in the 
world to regard as inferior the less organized but 
more emotional culture of Mexico. e garden 
that is to well organized and laid out very quick- 
ly comes to resemble a cemetery. Culture is as 
alive in Mexico today as anywhere on earth. It is 
a brilliant, beautiful, powerful culture with roots 
that reach deep into the bottomless past. If this 
book has contributed one iota toward a further 
awareness of that culture, if it has opened one 
single door of understanding between us, it will 
have served its purpose. No one can doubt for a 
moment that Mexico today stands on the thresh- 
old of a magnificent achievement. 

Rosert G. Meap, Jr. 
Univ. of Connecticut 


Naté Roxio, Conrapo, La cola de la 
sirena. Edited by Ruth C. Gillespie. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1957. 
170 pp. (118 pp. of text). $2.10. 
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Miss Gillespie has made accessible to 
North American students of Spanish 
another drama of the Argentine contem- 
porary writer, Nalé Roxlo. Since this text 
is Miss Gillespie’s second edited edition 
of a Nalé play (Una viuda dificil, 1953), 
she has a feeling for the author's motiva- 
tion and an intimate understanding of his 
idiom. 

The twenty-two page Introduction is a 
really valuable literary study of the author 
as a poet, humorist, and dramatist. This 
is much more than the often rather super- 
ficial preface to text editions. 

The vocabulary is very carefully prepared 
and complete. The useful notes at the 
foot of each page save the student's time 
and hence conserve his interest. At the 
back of the book there are brief exercises 
for review and discussion, and theme 
topics which heighten the interest of the 
better student. Teachers who would like 
to present the play will be very happy to 
find the words and music for the theme 
song: “Despierta, nina del agua.” 

The one omission I note is a list of 
characters, and there are a good many to 
identify. Spanish readers do not expect 
such a list, but our American students, 
used to detailed theatre programs, are 
quite confused if there is no = in the 
book where they can find out who is who. 
This is especially true if they use a read- 
ing text only once a week. Perhaps the 
publishers could supply such a page and 
it could be stapled in. 

The plot may seem to the student of 
the U.S.A. somewhat fantastic at first, 
but the play gains momentum in the second 
and third acts and is really moving at the 
end. The play concerns the finding of a 
beautiful mermaid, Alga, by the crew of 
a small ship. A wealthy nger, Patricio, 
falls in love with her, takes her home, and 
engages a famous surgeon to operate on 
her, making her into a human being. She 
survives the operation, but not the transfer 
of Patricio’s affection to his former sweet- 
heart. 

The there is the killing of illusion 
through contact with reality. It is the 
attempt of every man who falls in love 
with someone because she is different, and 
then starts in at once to change his beloved 
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into his own small, conventional image. 

Miss Gillespie has stated this - 
superbly on p. 16 of her aniviten 
“It is Patricio's failure to understand the 
compromise that must be reached between 
aspiration and achievement that leads to 
the final tragedy . . . Alga, the symbol of 
his dream, dies a victim of his attempt to 
make her a complete and comprehensible 
reality which will still possess all the 
charm of fantasy.” 

That the dream or illusion must in- 
evitably suffer death or mutilation in the 
unequal conflict between reality and fan- 
tasy is a recurrent motif in all of Nalé’s 
non-humorous writing.” 


Adelphi College RicHarpson 


Simmons, Merve E., The Mexican Cor 
rido as a Source for Interpretive Study 
of Modern Mexico (1870-1950). Bloom- 
ington: Indiana University Press, 1957. 
xviii, 619 pp. $10.00. 

Among the most fascinating aspects of 
culture is the poetic substratum composed 
of the work of the anonymous, or obscure 
poets of the people. Rarely does their work 
reach a sophisticated audience; even more 
rarely does it achieve any acclaim outside 
the ranks of a few devoted scholars. His- 
torians and folklorists, however, have 
realized that this popular poetry is a mo- 
ther lode of information on the attitudes 
of the rural populations whence it springs. 
In the volume reviewed here, Merle Sim- 
mons has used the corrido as a source for 
information on the attitudes of the Mexi- 
can people toward the event which shaped 
— modern world: the Revolution of 

10. 

True, Dr. Simmons devotes a large 
of his book to later 
from the Revolution, and a smaller portion 
to the years preceding 1910, but throughout 
it is the Revolution, its leaders and its 
goals which are examined through the eyes 
of the corridistas. The study consists of 
four sections: Background, Revolutionary 
Personalities, Revolutionary Ideology, and 
Relations with Foreigners. The first is 
primarily an analysis of the corrido, ac- 
companied by a chapter on the period 
from 1879 to 1910. There is also an ap- 
pendix containing eight of the best cor- 


ridos for those readers unfamiliar with 
them. 

But it is in Part Two that Dr. Simmons 
and the reader begin to enjoy themselves 
thoroughly. There are chapters devoted to 
Diaz, to each of the presidents from Ma- 
dero to Aleman, and to Villa and Zapata. 
In the last two, we see clearly the impact 
of these radically different figures on the 
Mexican peén. Villa is shown as a figure 
to inspire fear, an unreasoning colossus 
driven by motives beyond fathoming—or 
by caprice. In contrast, Zapata is constant- 
ly shown as a leader who was inspired by 
social motives; even the most virulent of 
the anti-Zapatista corridos grudgingly con- 
fess a certain admiration for a man who 
seemed to mean exactly what he said. 

The section on ideology contains cha 
ters on political, agrarian, labor and reli. 
gious reform. Striking is the tone of 
growing weariness, the increasing distrust 
of generals seeking the “silla presidencial”, 
the bewildered questioning whether the 
appalling sacrifices had been worth while. 
Even subconsciously, the people, as dis- 
tinguished from the leaders, seem to have 
had only a general notion of the rezsons 
for the revolt, and these reasons begai to 
appear extremely weak after nearly twenty 
years of almost constant warfare. There is 
even an occasional nostalgic desire for the 
peace of the Porfiriato a longing, I suspect, 
not to be taken too seriously. 

One of the prominent examples of the 
confusion inherent in the pueblo’s attitude 
is seen repeatedly in the corridos of the 
period of the Cristero revolts. The Church, 
as such, barely appears; the various anti- 
clerical laws were resented insofar as they 
directly affected the religious life of specific 
groups. The Church itself receives con- 
siderable verbal castigation for its uncom- 
promising attitude, and we even see Federa! 
officers praying to the Virgin for help in 
destroying the Cristeros. 

Part Four is of particular interest, since 
it deals almost entirely with Mexican 
attitudes toward the United States. The 
total picture is that of a relatively small 
and weak nation, torn by dissension, afraid 
(quite rightly, from their point of view) 

a larger and more powerful neighbor. 
These frustrations found expression in a 
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violent braggadocio. Thus, Villa, at a 
time when his power was declining ser- 
iously, rallied enormous popular support 
through his raids into New Mexico and 
subsequent baiting of Pershing’s punitive 
expedition. Fortunately, this violent anti 
gringo attitude seems to be changing, and 
recent corridos reflect a willingness, albeit 
wary and somewhat grudging, to live in 
harmony with the previously detested 
“ambiciosos patones”. 

The only objection worthy of comment 
has to do with the notes: 105 pages of 
notes seem excessive and add considerably 
to an already lengthy volume. Those not 
worthy of incorporation into the text might 
well have been omitted. But this is a 
minor quibble and in no way detracts 
from the interest of the book itself. 

This reviewer is neither folklorist nor 
sociologist. It may be that the sources used 
in this study are insufficient in number to 
be valid according to statistical canons. Dr. 
Simmons has anticipated this problem in 
his preface and at a number of other 
points throughout. Stressing the fact that 
this is a first attempt at such a serious and 
detailed investigation, he states his hope 
that further research, when more material 
is available. will add more light. Mean- 
while, he has consulted every available 
source, as attested by the voluminous bib- 
liography, and has himself spent consider- 
able time searching for new or forgotten 
corridos. His worries seem ill-founded; he is 
to be congratulated on an always interest- 
ing and frequently fascinating study. 
Rutgers Univ. Frank DausTEerR 


Sacks, Norman P., Spanish for Begin- 
ners (second edition). New York: 
Ronald Press, 1957. xiii, 282 pp. $3.50. 
This is a systematic presentation of the 

essentials of Spanish in twenty-two lessons 

and four reviews by one of the eighteen 
linguists invited to “partake” in the Mod- 
ern Language Association Conference on 

Criteria for a College Textbook. 

The text makes consistent but not 
slavish use of the standard word and syntax 
lists. Reading selections are in dialogue 
form, but achieve variety of style by in- 
cluding expository passages. The content 
is well balanced between factual material 
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and “situations”; for example, Lesson 11 
contains a comparison of the roles of 
Washington and Bolivar and Lesson 22 
a report of a Spanish Club meeting. There 
is an abundance, perhaps an overabund- 
ance, of exercises of all the usual types. 
Idioms are consistently introduced and 
repeated. A carefully detailed preliminary 
chapter on pronunciation covers the sub 
ject as well as it can be treated descriptive- 
ly. Attempts are made to render intonation 
patterns by ascending and descending 
lines. The only serious lack is accompany- 
ing recordings. 

In short, the conventional items and 
procedures are capably presented. The in- 
novations are less happy. 

The list of mistakes made by Spanish- 
speaking students of English is of doubt- 
ful value, as are almost any reflections 
about a language. The two introductory 
lessons embodying Spanish cultural con- 
tributions constitute such a forbidding 
compendium of disparate and unrelated 
facts that they will certainly be omitted 
by most teachers and all students. Indeed, 
their relegation to this isolated section 
would appear to indicate that the author 
considers them expendable. The material 
would better have been distributed 
throughout the book as an integral feature 
of the instruction. 

The “General Observations” are of the 
“so what?” variety. For example on p. 62: 
15. There are more masculine nouns than femi- 

nine nouns in Spanish. 

. The definite article is more commonly used 

in Spanish than in English. 
e indefinite article is used less commonly 
in Spanish than in English. 

. The verb ser has more uses than estar. 

. The possessive adjective is used less frequent- 

ly in Spanish than in English. 

he section on English grammatical 
terms (pp. 234-240) is evidently predicated 
upon he fallacy that a student cannot 
understand or learn a foreign language 
without a previous analytical study of his 
own. Such a handicap is not imposed upon 
beginners in science who must familiarize 
themselves with a new terminology. The 
technicalities and nomenclature of Spanish 
can be learned as needed. The fringe 
benefit of which accrues by transfer to the 
uncharted territory of English is an un- 
earned bonus but not a central function 
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of systematic instruction in Spanish syn- 
tax. 

In any case, the section on English 
Grammatical Terms is poorly arranged. A 
listing of “Abstract Nouns” instead of a 
sub-head under “Nouns,” and similarly of 
“Definite Article,” of “Non-restrictive 
Clause,” ete., instills undiscriminating 
mental habits. The virtue of any classifica- 
tion is training in the efficient use of 
reference apparatus. Finally, who would 
look in a grammar for the meaning of 
“redundant”? 

This text should vield good results 
when supplemented by reading, as the 
author recommends, and when administer. 
ed with judicious omissions. 

Lurtine V. Simpson 
Univ. of Washington 


Cervantes, Don Quixote, Translated by 
Charles Jarvis, abridged by Charles Croe- 
ker. New York: Pocket Books, Inc., 1957. 
xiv, 446 pp. text 50c. 

The general English reader is fortunate 
in having made available to him the eight- 
eenth century Jarvis translation of Don 
Quixote. Because the two parts of the Cer- 
vantes novel were to be published in one 
volume and in the format of the Pocket 
Books, the edition had to be an abridged 
one. Mr. Crocker chose to view the book as 
an adventure novel and therefore cut what 
he considered digressions from the main 
line of the story. The result is a highly 
readable, fast paced story filled with inci- 
dents, the kind of story favored by many 


of the present day readers. This abridged 


version, however, is not as suitable for the 
conventional surveys of European litera- 
ture. While it is true that this abridgement 
of the Jarvis translation has an eighteenth 
century charm which would make it en- 
joyable in a literature course, it is also true 
that it destroys too much of the structure 
of the novel and omits significant ideas. 
This would be true to some extent of every 
abridgement; although it can be minimized 
as it has been in The Viking Portable Li- 
brary edition of the Putnam translation. A 
teacher who taught Don Quixote as a mere 
adventure novel or as being only a parody 
of the romances of chivalry would be miss- 
ing the point of the novel and would be 


doing a great disservice to his students. 
Cornell Univ. Datat BrEeNnes 


Spanish for Children. Editorial board: 
Frederick D. Eddy, editor-in-chief; J. 
Donald Bowen, Hans Hainebach, Frank 
M. Soda, Anne Slack, Mary P. Thomp- 
son, associate editors; Nelson Brooks and 
Olga Scherer Virski, consultants. Balti- 
more: Ottenheimer, 1957. Two ten-inch 
334% rpm. records. One illustrated man- 
ual, 32 pp. $4.95. Cabot LP 4002. 

This new language course for children 
aged seven to fourteen is the product of 
cooperation between a group of well known 
language teachers and a publisher with a 
liberal editorial policy. The introduction to 
manual and records alike states that the 
pedagogical principle of the editors is HRS, 
i.e., Hear, Repeat, Speak. The format of the 
course shows that the editors have been 
given unusual freedom to incorporate the 
best of the latest in developed techniques 
for language teaching. The course has been 
tested for reaction by presentation to two 
different groups of elementary school pu- 
pils. The Spanish utterances are by native 
speakers. 

The manual. Section One has twelve dia- 
logs Cunits) in English. Section Two has 
displays featuring large figures in black, 
red, and white. One sketch corresponds to 
each dialog. Each sketch has a caption 
which is the title of the corresponding Eng- 
lish dialog. The captions are “Ann and Joe 
Get Acquainted,” “Our Dog Spot,” “Our 
Cat Boots,” “Ann’s Family,” “Let's Count 
in Spanish,” “Put on Your Sweater,” “A 
Birthday Party,” “Joe’s Sick. Doctor's Or- 
ders.” “Breakfast for Joe,” “A Date for the 
Movies,” “Dinner’s Ready.” Section Three 
contains twelve Spanish dialogs which cor- 
respond to the English of Section One. 
Miscellaneous portions in Section One and 
Two contain the English and Spanish of 
“Fun with Rhyme and Song,” four singing 
and counting games. 

The records. To see how the corpus is 
presented, take one utterance, then a typi- 
cal unit. 

English: 

What's your name? 
Spanish: 

2Cémo te Hamas? 


(Space 


or repetition. 
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2Cémo te llamas? (Slowly.) (Space for 
repetition. ) 
2Cémo te llamas? (Slowly. ) (Space for 


repetition. ) 
(Normal speed.) (Space 
for repetition. ) 
(And so on, to completion 
of dialog.) 


te llamas? 


Spanish: (The speakers repeat the 
entire Spanish dialog; the 
pupil listens; he does not 
repeat. ) 

Spanish: (The speakers repeat the 


entire Spanish dialog; 
there is space after each 
utterance for repetition.) 


Beginning with Unit Three each unit 
has a second section, a comprehension sec- 
tion designed to test the pupil's mastery of 
the material presented thus far. The pupil 
listens to a Spanish dialog spoken at nor- 
mal rate of speed; he is cautioned to review 
all preceding material if comprehension is 
not perfect. The comprehension dialog in- 
corporates only items previously encount- 
ered but is not identical to any previous 
dialog. 

In using the records and manual to- 
gether, the supervisor is cautioned that the 
pupil must know the dialog by heart before 
turning to see how the sounds “look” in 

rint. Of course the editors would be justi- 

ed were they to add a fourth segment, 
read, to their philosophy. The pupil views 
a display while hearing and practicing the 
corresponding dialog. The material he hears 
obviously describes what is taking place in 
the display or what is being talked about 
in the Siertey. The attack is, in spite of the 
English translations in the first phase of 
es unit, a monolingual ‘mina to lan 
guage. Spanish for Children furnishes an 
adequate amount of material for the first 
year of instruction in the elementary school. 
The actual vocabulary is much larger than 
that of many plans now operating success- 
fully; experiments have shown that students 
at the first grade level can absorb material 
equivalent to that appearing in Spanish 
for Children. Two possible negative criti- 
cisms of this course may arise. Some in- 
structors believe that four record sides 


might offer more Spanish than this course 
does. The present course is more than a 
corpus; it is as near as we can get to a live 
language session without recourse to visual 
devices; it imposes a pedagogical method 
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that reflects linguistic structure at the same 
time that it presents the language samples. 
Other teachers may object to the English 
sentences used to introduce each dialog. 
Many of us know from experience that a 
Spanish-speaking instructor can teach Span 
ich in the grades without recourse to Eng- 


lish; on the other hand, Spanish for Chil- 
dren permits experienced learners who do 
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not speak Spanish, e.g., interested parents, 
to give their children instruction in a for- 
eign language. Here the gain seems greater 
than the sacrifice. With the appearance of 
a course such as this, there remain few 
reasons for the school or home that desires 
language instruction to be without it. 


Univ. of Arizona Dwicut CHAMBERS 


TEACHING AIDS 


Conducted by Marjorie C. Jonnston* 


THE FOREIGN LANGUAGE LABORATORY — SOME OBSERVATIONS 


Ricnarp P. 
Bradford Junior College 


At Bradford we have 300 students, and 
of these 300 students some 210 are cur- 
rently enrolled in a foreign language course, 
either French, Spanish, or German. For- 
eign language is not compulsory at Brad- 
ford, and we teachers like to feel that a 
great part of the popularity for foreign 
languages can be directly attributed to the 
new method of teaching which is largely 
centered around the language laboratory. 

Undoubtedly the popularity of foreign 
language study is due to the enthusiastic 
understanding of Bradford's faculty under 
the guiding influence of Bradford's Presi- 
dent, Dr. Dorothy M. Bell. Internationally 
minded, and alert to the necessity of today’s 
students understanding other peoples and 
cultures, Miss Bell has encouraged a truly 
international spirit at Bradford. Interna 
tional projects are sponsored by students’ 
clubs. Many scholarships have been made 
available to foreign girls. A good number 
of our students go on to advanced study in 
Paris, Madrid, and Geneva. The College 
itself sponsors a Summer Seminar in Mexi- 
co, where students study Spanish and Mexi- 
can history and Civilization. If the admin- 
istration and faculty of an institution are 
internationally minded and realize the im- 
plication of what foreign language means 
to our country today—than 51% of the so- 
called “battle” involved in securing a lan- 
guage laboratory for an institution has been 
won. 

Four years ago, aware of the growing en- 
rollment in modern language courses, Brad- 
ford began to look at other colleges and 
secondary schools to insure that it was of- 
fering the best that could be provided in 
modern language instruction. A Committee 
was appointed to investigate recent techni- 
cal developments in the teaching of lan- 
guages. 


* Teachers are urged to send materials or re- 
quests and suggestions for materials to Miss Tohn- 


ston, USOE, DHEW, Washington 25, D.C. 


It quickly became apparent that the for- 
eign language program at Bradford would 
be more effective if the college were to con- 
struct some sort of language laboratory. 
Primary emphasis would need to be placed 
on teaching the student to speak and under- 
stand the avec while maintaining the 
other traditional values of reading and writ- 


ing. 

ii seems hardly necessary for me to point 
out the experience of our country during 
the recent war years in the field of foreign 
language and of the superior linguistic 
studies which have been made by outstand- 
ing language specialists since that time. Let 
me simply sum up the whole matter by say- 
ing that we must be able to speak and 
understand foreign languages. 

Laboratories in the physical and natural 
sciences have long been taken for granted, 
and it seems logical for a laboratory to 
assume its place in the language field. 
Before constructing the language laboratory 
at Bradford, the language teachers visited 
many language labs already in existence 
and discussed the matter with various indi- 
viduals in a position to understand lan- 
guage laboratory problems. Among other 
institutions we visited the John Burroughs 
School in St. Louis, Georgetown Universi- 
ty, and Wheaton and Emmanuel Colleges 
in Massachusetts. Benefiting from their ex- 
perience and trial and error methods we be- 
gan with a language laboratory which 
seemed to fit our own particular needs. 

The Bradford Laboratory features 18 
booths, each equipped with Revere tape 
recorders and listening facilities, and three 
Bell and Howell master recorders, featuring 
three channels of communication to the 
individual booths. Thus the individual 
booths are tied in with each of the Master 
channels, or may be operated individually 
on a fourth position. 

The language laboratory at Bradford was 
located in a special room in the basement of 
one of the classroom buildings near the 
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offices of the language department. The 
room was properly treated acoustically and 
provided with a ventilating system. The 
total cost of the language laboratory at Brad- 
ford was $8,575. The cost per booth was 
$475. Funds for the laboratory were pro- 
vided by the alumnae in their program of 
annual giving. Considerable money was 
saved by using the services of a local elec- 
trical concern and through the careful 
planning of the administration. 

The language laboratory as such offers a 
wonderful opportunity for those private 
schools and colleges who are interested in 
giving opportunity to friends and alumni 
to pres as to something which is a real 
and vital part of the academic program. It 
is not necessary obviously to start with an 
investment representing eight or nine 
thousand dollars. Considerable success can 
be achieved with a smaller number of tape 
recorders. At Bradford our speech depart- 
ment has incorporated some of the same 
features found in our foreign language lab 
oratory into the speech laboratory. Their 
laboratory features four tape recorders avail- 
able in specially constructed booths. 

It seems to me that this is an important 
consideration when public schools are con- 
sidering the validity of a language labora- 
tory. Not only does this type of laboratory 
adapt itself to foreign language courses, but 
directly or indirectly, the whole English 
and speech program could be involved. In- 
asmuch as in many high schools foreign 
language courses are limited and English 
courses are obligatory, this may be the key 
factor involved when the language teacher 
tries to persuade the superintendent of 
schools that funds for a language laboratory 
are really necessary. 

To that critic who shouts out in pro- 
test that the language laboratory is taking 
the place of the teacher, and that we are 
losing the important student-teacher rela- 
tionship, I would like to say that the lan- 
guage laboratory is simply a scientific de- 
vice, perfected in a scientific age, to help us 
achieve greater success. As I have pointed 
out before, laboratories in the physical and 
natural sciences have long been taken for 
granted, and it seems logical for a labora- 
tory to assume its place in the language 
field. To that classic combination of an 
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enthusiastic teacher, plus the traditional 
small class of interested students, has been 
added the third great factor—the modern 
language laboratory. 

In a special article from the Bradford 
Alumnae Bulletin sent to all graduates 
thanking them for their contributions to 
the modern language laboratory, the follow 
ing passage appears: 

“A student is isolated in a booth with ear- 
phones on her head. The master tapes not 
only bring her the voice of her instructor, 
but they funnel into her ears the voices 
and sounds of other people and recorded 
events. Because she is the only one in the 
booth, she finds it not only easy, but almost 
unavoidable, to concentrate on what is 
being said. She does not associate a single 
voice with the whole language, as must be 
the case when a single instructor is in- 
volved, but comes to think of the language 
as the voice of a people. As she listens, she 
also speaks. She may speak into the empty 
air as she recites in accordance with instruc 
tions coming through from tapes, or as her 
instructor speaks to her directly through a 
microphone. She may read passages aloud 
from a text in her own hands, or she may 
recite material as instructed. At first she is 
likely to do this without recording. As 
time passes, however, tape recorders are 
brought into use. Her voice then is recorded 
in such a way that she hears her own voice 
and the voice she is trying to imitate on 
one tape. In playing back the materials she 
finds contrast, and through contrast, she 
sees errors to be corrected. 

“One of the great values of this approach is 
that the shy girl as well as the confident 
finds it easy to speak. Instead of reciting 
occasionally in the classroom, she talks al- 
most constantly. She lives in a foreign 
world of her own in the booth, uninter- 
rupted by other people. Since no one else 
is listening to her voice, she speaks without 
embarrassment. She finds greater concen- 
tration ible. For this reason, if for no 
other, she will learn more rapidly to under- 
stand and to speak the language. There are 
of course other virtues in this approach. 
Her accent quickly improves and even in 
the field of grammar and composition her 
progress is speeded up.” 

From the instructor's point of view, the 
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teaching of foreign languages takes on a 
whole dens sunita After the first few 
days, during which the students must be 
instructed in the use of the tapes, record- 
ers, and other technical apparatus, the 
whole approach to foreign languages is 
centered around the language laboratory. 
The students become accustomed to the 
mechanical approach with amazing rapidi- 
ty. A spirit of outstanding cooperation 
seems to prevail. Living in a machine age, 
the scientific appeal of wires and tapes 
seems to give many girls the initial incen- 
tive. Then suddenly they find that they are 
beginning to learn something. The privacy 
of the booths and the lack of distraction 
make it impossible for them not to learn. 
The instructor finds that in reply to his 
questions the students use phrases and 
idioms rather than word by word transla- 
tion, as was the previous tendency. For the 
first time the students can be given mean- 
ingful “phonetic” homework. 

The courses at Bradford give 
considerable time to tapes on which have 
been recorded voices of children, older 
people, radio programs, and the like. The 


voices of foreign students at Bradford sup- 
plement the voices of the instructors. Thus 
a girl does not hear a single voice over and 
over until she identifies it as the voice of a 


given nation or tongue, but she hears a 
true representation of the spoken language. 

At Bradford one classroom hour out of 
every four in the elementary and intermedi- 
ate courses is spent in the laboratory, and 
students sign up for two extra hours per 
week for laboratory preparation. The girls 
are privileged to go to the laboratory in 
their free time. The variety of tapes and all 
equipment is at their disposal. Inasmuch 
as the three master machines provide three 
listening channels to each booth, French, 
Spanish and German students, or any varie- 
tv of combinations of language classes, can 
be in the laboratory at the same time with- 
out confusion. 

Students in the first-year Spanish class 
used the laboratory to help them learn their 
lines in a short play by Lope de Vega. Por- 
tions of the exercises from grammar books 
are put on tapes, and vocabulary lists are 
featured in meaningful sentences. Increas- 
ingly the new textbooks are being accom- 
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panied by records featuring pronunciation 
exercises and drills. It is an easy matter to 
transfer these recordings to tapes for use in 
the language laboratory, and the teacher 
experimenting with a language laboratory 
for the first time has a ready source of ma- 
terials available from the book publishers 
and other commercial outlets. The possi- 
bilities for the language laboratory in the 
advanced literature courses are without 
limit and could be treated in a special 
article by themselves. 

Tapes are economical and easily repaired 
if they break. The students become enthusi- 
astic with their progress. In one respect the 
language laboratory furnishes each student 
with a full-time private tutor. 

Frequently the question is presented to 
us,—“But how do you administer a lan- 
guage laboratory? Here you have thousands 
of dollars worth of equipment. Is there not 
a great depreciation factor? And just how 
would this work in my own local high 
school?” We in Bradford, frankly, are very 
lucky in this respect. We have the Honor 
System. The language laboratory is located 
in a building which is well protected from 
outside intereference. Students are free to 
come to the laboratory in their free hours, 
and the language laboratory is open from 
seven o'clock in the morning until nine 
o'clock in the evening. The budget at Brad- 
ford does not allow for a full time audio- 
visual technician to be on duty. There are 
obviously certain merits for this type of 
service. To the school whose budget will 
allow a full time audio-visual technician, 
administration of the language laboratory 
is made considerably easier in terms of 
depreciation and certain minor breakdowns 
which are bound to occur. 

We must face the matter fairly. Some 
teachers are simply not mechanics. Many 
teachers at the beginning are overpowered 
by the whole situation. On the college 
level, however, many students themselves 
are mechanically inclined, and some of my 
best techniques have been suggested by the 
students. Obviously every individual re- 
sents a different approach. Each student 
knows her strong and weak points and is 
able many times through interest and ex- 
perimentation to figure out important solu- 
tions to her own particular problem. 
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Increasingly in high schools audio-visual 
clubs are being formed under the direction 
of the audio-visual supervisor. These stu- 
dents are being trained as part of their 
educational program in the operation of 
movie projectors, tape recorders, slide pro- 
jectors, etc. Certainly the teacher or princi- 
pal with imagination could form such a 
club on the secondary level to handle some 
of the minor problems of the language lab- 
oratory which at times can appear a little 
staggering to a teacher already carrying a 
heavy load of assignments and responsi- 
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bilities. 

On the college level it is possible to 
secure the aid of scholarship students, ask- 
ing them to be on duty at certain times in 
the language laboratory. If these students 
are foreign students and speak the lan- 

uages involved, the situation is under even 
Scam control. An important factor to re- 
member is that with each passing year the 
teacher himself is more experienced in the 
use of the language laboratory, and what at 
first seemed overwhelming soon becomes 
simple routine. 


TAPES AS AN AID TO READING 
Dwicut CHAMBERS 


University of Arizona 


Since 1950 an interesting experiment 
with the tape recorder has been in progress 
in the German Department of San Meteo 
College in California. Tapes carrying both 
a German text and a carefully prepared 
English translation are made available to 
the student through the library. The library 
has jurisdiction over the language labora- 
tory. 

A paragraph of German is broken down 
into sentences. The student hears a sen- 
tence in German; he reads it in German. 
He repeats the sentence in German; simul- 
taneously he hears the sentence in English. 
A list of vocabulary from the paragraph is 
pronounced twice in German. The student 
hears the entire paragraph read in German; 
he reads the paragraph in German. Free 
space on the tape is dedicated to gram- 
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Educational Screen and Audio-Visual 
Guide, April 1957, lists the following per- 
sons in Spanish- and Portuguese-speaking 
countries who are willing to arrange an ex- 
change of tape recordings with schools: 

Professor Sampaio 

Escola de Administracao de Empresas de 

Sao Paulo 

Fundico Getulio Vargas 

Sio Paulo, Brasil 

Uniio Cultural Brasil-Estados Unidos 

Rua Santo Antonio 

Sao Paulo, Brasil 

Srta. Hilda Uribe 

Calle 59, No. 9-16 


matical explanations. 


The users of this system believe it has 
the following advantages: (1) simultaneous 
use of two avenues to learning, (2) repeti- 
tion, (3) correctness, (4) clarity, (5) learn- 
ing by wholes, (6) saving of time, (7) in- 
creased interest, (8) closer attention. At the 
end of the term students are examined on 
sight reading passages. They are expected 
to answer questions over new material by 
replying with a complete English sentence. 

ose students who participated in the 
listening-translation project have consistent- 
ly made higher scores than those students 
who did not participate. 


A more detailed explanation of the meth- 
od is given in an article by Stanley Sharp 
in The German Quarterly for May 1957. 


TAPE EXCHANGE 


ota, Colombia 
Abel Sierra 

Colegio Americano 

Carrera 22, No. 45-51 

Bogot4, Colombia 

Dr. José Sanchez 

C/O American Embassy 

Madrid, Spain 

The teacher or school official writes di- 
rectly to the person and address given to 
make arrangements for the tape exchange. 
Schools in the United States are expected 
to send the first tape. In operating a tape 
exchange the following warnings are given: 

1. Don’t delay replies too long. 
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2. Don't overlook the fact that mail regu- 
lations are constantly changing. Al- 
ways confer with your post office. In- 
quire about the gift restrictions on 
tapes for certain countries. 

. Don’t forget to insure tapes for safer 
delivery. It may be necessary to send 
tapes parcel post to use international 
mail insurance. 

. Don’t send photographs, school hand- 
books, printed materials, or any other 
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item in the package with the tape re- 
cording. 

. Don’t overlook asking in your cor- 
respondence if there are duties or 
customs fees on tapes coming from the 


United States. 


Mrs. Ruth Y. Terry, 834 Ruddiman Av- 
enue, North Muskegon, Michigan, would 
like to hear from schools participating in 
the Tape Exchange Program. 


EL CUMPLEANOS DE PEPITA 


' This is the title of a new Spanish teach- 
ing film and film guidebook by Carlos 
Castillo, University of Chicago, produced 
in consultation with Wesley H. Greene. 
International Fiim Bureau Inc. 

iusenaed tor the second semester of first 
year Spanish, the narrative is simple and 
direct with the present indicative used 


throughout, except in three or four in- 
stances. The length is 16 minutes. 

To rent or borrow a color print of the 
film, apply to any leading educational film 
library or board of education. To purchase 
prints of the film, write to International 
Film Bureau Inc., 57 East Jackson Boule 
vard, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


MODERN LANGUAGE HANDBOOK 


For the purpose of enriching modern 
language study and making it more mean- 


ingful, the Bureau of Secondary Curricu- 
lum Development of the New York State 


Education Department, Albany, has pub 
lished a Modern Language Handbook con- 
taining cultural background materials and 
suggestions for activities in French, Span- 
ish, Italian, and German. In a general 
discussion preceding the separate language 


sections, the following topics are treated: 
equipment and materials, class planning, 
current events, using maps, using a class- 
room library, using films, using games for 
review, integration for effective learning. 
oral use of the foreign tongue, music, art, 
reading, using community resources, lan- 
guage clubs. A resource list at the end of 
the handbook offers a variety of sources of 
audiovisual materials. 


INTENSIVE COURSE IN SPOKEN SPANISH 


partment of State, has developed a new t 
of intensive course for Spoken S ih 
Part I, some 2,000 pages in length, was 
published in limited edition by the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office for use in Depart- 
ment of State training programs. These pro- 
grams are carried on in all the embassies 
and in many of the consulates of Spanish 
American countries, Spain, and in London. 
The method is built into the material, the 
content of which is designed for the practi- 


cal needs of U.S. personnel who will live 
and work abroad. 

Although this publication, to consist of 
four parts, is not now available for non- 
Government use, requests from colleges 
have led to a consideration of ways to make 
the text available commercially. Spanish 
departments interested in its possible use 
ns inquiries to Dr. Howard Sol- 
lenberger, Dean of the School of Lan- 
guages, Foreign Service Institute, Depart- 
ment of State, Washington 25, D. C. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 


Canciones para la Juventud de América, 


the School of Music of the University of 


Vol. I, 1957. 182 pp. 75c. Compiled by Chile and the Chilean Association of 
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Music Education. Words and music for 
songs are grouped as follows: el dia, la 
naturaleza, la vida, lo divir.o, la patria. 
Compositores de América, Datos biograficos 
y catalogos de sus obras, Vol. III, 1957. 
119 pp. $1.00. Contains photograph, fac- 
simile of a page of the composer’s manu- 
t, biogra and information on the 
works of com of the following: Carlos 
Chavez of Mexico, Alejandro Garcia- 
Caturla of Cuba, Virgil Thomson of the 
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United States, and Heitor Villa-Lobos of 
Brazil. 

La Evaluacién del Trabajo Escolar, by 
Pedro A. Cebollero, Chief of Secondary 
Education, Department of Cultural Af- 
fairs. 81 pp. 25c. 

Visit Venezuela, Travel in the American 
series, Revised 1957. 40 pp. 15c. 

Orders should be addressed to the Publi 
cations Division, Pan American Union, 


Washington 6, D. C. 


LA REVISTA DU PONT 


Students of Spanish who have an inter- 
est in science would enjoy reading the 
colorful pases of la revista DU PONT 
published aa the E. I. du Pont de Nemours 

ilmington 98, Delaware. Each 


issue contains accounts of new develop- 
ments in synthetic materials and other tech- 
nical advances. There are also some articles 
of general interest. 


SIGNIFICANT SPANISH TEXTS 


LA COLA DE LA SIRENA 


Edited by RUTH C. GILLESPIE. Here is the first text 
edition for Arnerican students of this popular play by 
Nale Roxlo, Argentina’s leading dramatist, poet, and 
humorist. On presentation in 1941, the play won the top 
award of Argentina, Primer premio nacional. |t is a 
universally appealing story about a man who married a 
mermaid, and it is adaptable to several levels of instruc- 
tion. 170 pages, $2.10 


THE SPIRIT OF SPANISH AMERICA 


By MARIO B. RODRIGUEZ. This reader for second-year 
college courses in Spanish presents the highlights of 
Spanish American civilization and culture through the 
simplified works of its outstanding writers. Students are 


introduced to Spanish America’s best literature in selec- 
tions which convey the flavor of the original works. A 
brief discussion in English introduces each specific phase 
of the culture. 183 pages, $3.00 


LA VIDA ESPANOLA 


A revised edition by DIEGO MARIN, with notes. exer- 
cises, and vocabulary in cooperation with Neale Hamilton 
Tayler. Exemplifying the author's belief that one of the 
most valuable parts of language study is its application 
to the understanding of the people who speak that lan- 
guage, this new reader for second-year students of 
Spanish provides much information about the way of 
life in Spain. 235 pages, $3.25 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 


35 West 32nd Street, New York 1, New York 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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Placement Bureau 


IRE YOU SEEKING to improve your — send $5.00 to the Director of the Bureau, 
present teaching position? Do vou have Professor Agnes Me Brady, 105) Traser 
triends or students who plan to begin 
teaching Spanish or Portuguese next 
vear? If so, you and they should make 
use of the services of our Placement 
Bureau, which is in contact with school 2 must he members of the Associa 
administrators and department heads ten or must join the Association upon 
throughout the country. To register, registration. 


University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
kansas. No commission is charged be 
vond the registration fee, but all regis 


Positions in elementary and secondary schools, colleges and universities 


AATSP: ROSTER OF CHAPTER TREASURERS 


\nizona— Timothy Brown, Jr., Dept. of Rom. Langs., Univ. of Arizona, Tucson 
Bavrimore— Marcus Allen, Morgan State Coll., Baltimore 12. 

Brazos (Texas )—Nannette Barcus, 2029 South Blyd.. Houston. 

Buckeye (Ohio )—Louis Yura, Stivers H. Dayton, Ohio. 

Cuicaco Area—Frank Naccarato, 3543 8. Wisconsin Ave., Berwyn, Il. 
Connecticutr—George T. Cushman, The Choate School, Wallingford. 
Derawane—Mrs. Winona S. Botello, 606 Brandywine Blvd.. Wilmington 3. 
Denver—Dexter P. Brown, 2350 Gilpin, Denver. 

Froripa—Peter Mendoza, Hillsborough H. S.. 5000 Central Ave., Tampa. 
Fronreras (New Mexico)—Mrs. Theresa M. Alexander, Box 872, Las Cruces 
Gatvez (New Orleans)—Dorothy Maness, 948 Harding Dr., New Orleans 19. 
Georcia—Melissa A. Cilley, Agnes Scott Coll., Decatur. 

Hupson Vatitey (N.Y.)—Gladvs Kniskern, H. Guilderland Center, N.Y 
Inuinois ( Downstate )—Ernest Howard, Sr. H. S., Alton. 

Iyprana—Edith M. Allen, Arsenal Technical School, Indianapolis. 
Kansas—Arnold H. Weiss, Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence. 

Kentrucky—Fortuna L. Gordon, Univ. of Louisville, Louisville. 

Liano Esracapo (Texas )—Mrs. Raymond P. Swofford, 2010 34rd St.. Lubbock. 
Lone Srar (Texas )—Roberta King, 1167 N. Madison, Dallas 

Lone Beacu (Cal.)—Nancy Name, 2100 Faust Ave., Long Beach 15 

Lone Istanp (N.Y.)—Mrs. Susan Lister, H. S.. West Hempstead. 
Micnican—Jeanette Fried, Redford H. S., Detroit. 

Minnesora—Sister St. Teresa, Central Catholic H. S.. Marshall. 

Miussourt—Mrs. Lela Jeanne Barr, H. S., Brunswick. 

NepraskA—Mrs. Katherine P. Brown, Nebraska Weslevan, Lincoln 4. 

New Encianp—Mrs. Vesta V. V. Coon, Perkins School for the Blind, Watertown 7 
New Jersey— 

New Yorx—M. S. Friedman, 64-40 99th St., Forest Hills 74 

Nortu Carotrna—Martha Akers, Myers Park H. S., Charlotte. 

Nortruern Schrump, 716 E. 17th St., Oakland 6 
NortHern Onto—F. Dewey Amner, Kent State Univ., Kent. 

Nortuwest—Mrs. Helen Hill, 1735 W. 100th St., Seattle 77. 
OxkLanoma—Jessie Mae Smallwood, H. McAlester. 

Ornecon—Randall Crawford, 3214 N. E. 59th St., Portland 13. 
Pennsytvania—Leonard A. Brownstein, Central H. Philadelphia. 

San Dieco—Rose Flores, 3032 Ocean View Blvd., San Diego 13. 

Sourn H. Ackerman, Univ. of C., Columbia. 
SouTHEASTERN FLtoripa—Mrs. C. M. Coats, South Dade H.S., Rt. 1, Homestead. 
SouTHERN Onvrarto (Canada)—W. L. Manson, Central H. S. of Commerce, Toronto 5. 
Tennessee—Anna McCrary, H. S., Chattanooga 

T'exas—George D. Schade, Jr., Dept. of Rom. Langs., Univ. of Texas, Austin. 
Trans-Pecos (Texas)—Mrs. Genevieve LaMotte, 5006 Trowbridge St., El] Paso. 
VircrntA—Louise Robertson, John Marshall H. S., Richmond. 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Carmen Andujar, 805 Russell Rd., Alexandria, Va. 
Western New Yorx—Mrs. Fred Heuser, 45 Parkwood Dr., Snvder 26. 
Wisconstn—Mrs. Ona Donahue, West H. S., Green Bay. 
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© THE ECONOMIC SOCIETIES OF THE 
SPANISH WORLD 1763-1820 


By Robert |. Shafer 


In a determined effort to bring Spain and her colonies up to the 
economic level of other world power, private organizations of “zealous 
patricians,” called “Economic Societies of Friends of the Country,” 
developed rapidly in the late [8th and early 19th centuries. They 
tried to introduce new techniques in agriculture, fishing and manu 
facturing, which in turn required development of interest in science. 
In America, however, the Societies magnified the difference between 
the interests of the colony and the metropolis, and their operations 
helped stimulate colonial dissatistaction. 

This detailed and unique study of the major Societies, both in Spain 
and in the Americas, provides unparalleled intormation on the 
economic aspirations and frustrations of Spanish Americans just be 
tore the numerous wars of independence. 

It is meticulously documented and marked by well-turned generaliza 
tion, interpretation and analysis. Pub. March 13, 1958 397 pp. $5.00 


DOCUMENTOS DE ARAGON por Tomas Navarro 
\ valuable collection of 150 documents from Aragon. trom the }3th 
to the [5th centuries, transcribed by the author. The book is in 
teresting not only from the linguistic viewpoint, but is also valuable 
for the knowledge of the customs and life of that era. 

Pub. July, 1957 231 pp. $10.00 


METRICA ESPANOLA  Resena Historica y Descriptiva 
por Tomas Navarro 

Here is a complete study of Spanish versihcation: its metrical and 
formal structure, the internal rhythmic construction of verses; the 
appearance and development of verses and strophes for each period 
of Spanish poetry. In Spanish. Centro De Estudios Hispanicos 
Publication No. 1956 556 pp. S10.00 


SEND FOR BREWSTER HOUSE BOOK NEWS 


XA 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
BREWSCER HOUSE 


SYRACUSE 10, N. Y. 
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NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF MEXICO 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Ciudad Universitaria, Mexico, D.F. 


THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL SESSION 
June 30 through August 15, 1958 


Courses for undergraduates and graduates. No previous 
knowledge of Spanish necessary. Several courses conducted in 
English. 

The oldest Summer School in Latin America, in its magnifi- 
cent new quarters, offers a most comprehensive and vast program 
of studies; combined with the physical activities offered, teachers 
and students from the United States will spend an ideal summer 
in a country they will never forget. 

SPANISH. CONVERSATION. PHONETICS. SPANISH, 
MEXICAN AND LATIN AMERICAN LITERATURE. SPANISH, 
MEXICAN AND LATIN AMERICAN HISTORY. ECONOMICS. 
ARCHAEOLOGY. SOCIOLOGY. PAINTING. SCULPTURE. 
MEXICAN ARTS AND CRAFTS. TYPICAL SONGS AND 
DANCES OF MEXICO. 

Write for a Catalogue 


The 
Outstanding 
direct method 
for teaching 
Spanish. 


Fundamentos de Espanol 
for beginning Spanish 


Camino Adelante 
for second year Spanish 


for more information write 


1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia 7, Penna. 
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THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


READY IN MARCH — TWO IMPORTANT NEW TEXTS 


from 


The Norten Spanish List 


iAsi es la vida! 
A FIRST READER IN SPANISH 


By Anson C. Piper, Williams College 


A lively and thoroughly engrossing first reader in natural Spanish prose built 
around a series of eighteen carefully graded vignettes. The reading passages 
are syntactically simple but sophisticated enough to challenge the student and 
to hold his interest from the very start. Avoiding the usual “‘talking down” to 
beginners, each chapter deals in witty and sparkling style w.th some universal 
human trait or foible. 

The readings are followed by a variety of exercises and questions intended 
to develop the student’s awareness of normal Spanish usage and to increase 
his confidence in his own ability to read with ease and pleasure. 

xi + 143 pages. Notes, exercises, and vocabulary. Price to be announced. 


Al buen hablador 


TEMAS DE CONVERSACION 


By Zenia S. Da Silva, New York University 
and Gabriel H. Lovett, Monmouth College, New Jersey 


A new kind of conversation text that excites the student's desire to converse 
in Spanish and makes him really participate in class discussions. The material 
has been thoroughly classroom-tested at New York University. By focusing 
on provocative topics close to the students’ own experience, the authors have 
been signally successful in drawing students across the language barrier and in 
stirring them to express their own opinions spontaneously in Spanish. 


While aimed primarily at intermediate conversation classes, Al buen 
hablador is flexible enough to be used at a variety of levels from the latter 
part of the first year through the third year of college Spanish. 

x + 209 pages. Notes, questions, vocabulary, appendix. Price to be announced. 


EXAMINATION COPIES SUPPLIED ON REQUEST 


W. W. NORTON & COMPANY, INC. 
55 Fifth Avenue New York 3, N.Y. 
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A Choice Selection of Spanish Texts 
EL SOMBRERO DE TRES PICOS 


Alarcon 
Edited by E. V. 


de Chasca . 
exercises. 


A masterpiece of humor that well illustrates the beauty 
of the Spanish language. Portrays skillfully the life, char- 
acter and customs of the people of southern Spain. With 
footnotes, vocabulary, translations of idioms and drill 


These Books, too, are Outstanding 


Y va de cuento: Mapes, 


Lépe:-Morillas 


Y va de cuento, Alternat: 


Sales Offices: 


New York 11 
Chicago 6 
Atlanta 3 
Dallas 1 
Columbus 16 
Palo Alto 
Toronto 7 
Home Office: 
Boston 


Edition 


Kent-Roalfe 


Lecturas y leyendas: 


El tesoro de Cuauhtémoc : 
Oteyza 

Stories of the Spanish- 
Speaking World: Browne 
Pérez-Galdos 


Marianela: 


Graded Spanish Reader: Russell 
Please Ask for Descriptive Circulars 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Aus. 


COLBY COLLEGE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF LANGUAGES 


French * German * Russian * Spanish 
Intensive courses at the college level 
Six semester hours of transfer credit 
Small classes, individual instruction 
Experienced native or bilingual faculty 
Friendly instructor-student relations 
Grouping in dormitories by languages 
Use of records, phonographs, recorders 
Period courses in French literature 
Training with supplementary readings 
to meet requirements for advanced 
degrees 


For Catalog, address 
Prof. John F. McCoy, Director 


Waterville, Maine 


‘*The outstanding general journal 
of modern language teaching in the 
United States.’’ 


THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


brings to its readers every month stim- 
ulating and helpful articles on meth- 
ods, materials, pedagogical research, 
publications and textbooks in the field. 


Edited by Camillo P. Merlino, Bos- 
ton University, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Published by the National Federation 
of Modern Language Teachers Assoc- 
iations, 


Eight issues a year, monthly except 
June, July, August, and September. 
Current subscription, $4.00 a year. 
Foreign countries (including Canada), 
$4.50 a year net in U. 8S. A. funds. 


Sample copy on request 
The Modern Language Journal 
Stephen L. Pitcher, Business Manager 
7144 Washington Avenue 
ST. LOUIS 5, MISSOURI 
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AUDIO-VISUAL DEVICES 
AND TECHNIQUES 


(for beginning foreign language classes in high school or college) 


an intensive two-week course in the air-conditioned 


PURDUE MODERN LANGUAGE LABORATORIES 


June 16-27. 1958 


A full-time workshop yielding 2 graduate credits 


S. Edgar Schmidt, Workshop Director 
John Glade, Use of Radio and TV 
Elton Hocking, How We Learn by A-V 
Robert Merchant, Choice and Care of Equipment 
J. Collins Orr, How to Use the Language Lab 
Carolyn Whitenack, A-V and the Library 


Supervised preparation of A-V materials. Adapting them 
fo your own situation. Practice with tape recorders and 
projectors. Private conferences with staff members. 


SINGLE FEE OF $35 SIZE OF CLASS LIMITED TO 25 
(Registration and tuition) (65 applications last year) 


Write to Elton Hocking, Department of Modern Languages. 
Purdue Hall, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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| 


summer sessions abroad 
| 1958 


University of San Francisco 


GUADALAJARA, MEXICO j UNE avcusT 2 


$230.00 includes tuition, board and room, and activities. 


VALENCIA, SPAIN AUGUST 20 
* Several plans to fit individual requirements from $599.00 including 
tuition, board and room, activities and ROUND TRIP BY PLANE 
NEW YORK--EUROPE. 


UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO TOUR OF EUROPE jULY AND AUGUST 
Visiting France, England, Scotland, Holland, Belgium, Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy, Monaco, Spain, Gibraltar and Morocco, Conducted 
by Dr. Donald R. Campbell, Chairman History Department. University 

> credits in Art and History. First class Tour. 

WRITE FOR INFORMATION: 


DR. CARLOS SANCHEZ 

Summer Sessions Abroad 
University of San Francisco 

J San Francisco 17, Caltfornia 


The Official Publication 
of the 
American Association of Teachers of German 


THE GERMAN 
QUARTERLY 


Editorial, Literary, 
and Pedagogical Articles 
Book Reviews, News Notes, 
Advertisements 
| Subscription: $4.00 a year (Pour issues) 


| Editor-in-Chief: 
vg’ N A Werner Neuse 

| | (J Middlebury College 
no Middlebury, Vt. 
pa | Managing Editor: 


Harold von Hofe 
Department of German 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 7, Cal 
Business Manager: 
Herbert H. J. Peisel 
Syracuse University 
Department of Germanic Languages 
Syracuse 10, N. Y. 
_ For sample copies, address Business Manager 


ALLL 


«rst 


ry) 


ea 
4 


7 


\ 
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Spanish & 


SPANISH 
GRADED 
READERS —designed for continuous, even progress 


through carefully graded 
vocabulary and syntax 


Amalia Book | 

Jose \larmol 

Edited by James C. Babeock and Mario B. Rodriguez 

This fast-moving, mature story has been edited for use as early as the 
fourth or fifth week of beginning Spanish. Told in natural and idiomatic 


Spanish, it develops the student's ability to read, and provides a work 
ing basis for conversation practice. 


Cuentos de ambos mundos _ Book II 


Edited by Mario B. Rodriguez 


Colorful stories adapted from the works of eminent Spanish and 
Spanish American authors comprise Book Il, which may be read as 
soon as the student has become familiar with a small stock of basic 


words and ordinary points of grammar studied in the first half of most 
grammar texts 


Contigo pan y cebolla Book II 


a plav by Manuel Eduardo de Gorostiza 


Edited by James C. Babcock 


Fun and satire prevail in Book HII, a play by Manuel Eduardo de 
Gorostiza. An entertaining and good-natured satire on girls who be 
lieve “love on bread and onions” should be taken as an ideal, this 
play has universal appeal and is still pleasing to modern audiences 
The main advance in Book HI is the use of the subjunctive. The play 
is divided into nine parts, each containing comprehensive exercises 


Zalacain el aventurero Book IV 
Pio Baroja 
Edited by Sherman H. Eoff and Alejandro Ramirez-Araujo 


One of Pio Baroja’s most popular novels, combining both satire on 
contemporary society and a first-rate story, Book IV is designed to follow 
the reading of Contigo pan y cebolla. It reviews the vocabulary of the 
three preceding books, and develops exercises to give practice in the oral 
use of language and reading comprehension. Special attention is given 
to idiomatic and troublesome syntactical constructions. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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Exceptional facilities for summer study, 
at graduate or undergraduate level, at an 
American type liberal arts college in 
Mexico City. 

Complete curriculum of studies in 
Spanish language and literatures, inelud 
ing intensive courses, seminars, courses in 
the teaching of Spanish as a foreign 
language, Latin American literature, ete. 

Special Workshop in Latin American 
Culture: Nine quarter hours of credit in 
Edueation; lectures, field trips, round 
table diseussions, readings; six weeks, 
dates to be announced. 

Workshop in International Relations: 
Nine quarter hours of credit in Interna- 


General Registration June 19 to 21 
Write: 


MEXICO CITY 


announces 
THIRTEENTH ANNUAL SUMMER SESSIONS 1958 


COLLEGE 


tional Relations or Political Seienee; as 


above, but special emphasis on direet con 
tucts with governmental functions. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Students are housed in private Mexican 
homes chosen by and under the super 
vision of the Deans of the College. Ample 
opportunity for brief trips through Mex 
ico and full participation in the life of 
the Mexican community. 

College programs lead to degrees of: 
B.A., M.A., B.F.A., and M.F.A. Mexico 
City College is a member of the Texas 
Association of Colleges and Seeondary 
Schools, 


Workshop Dates July 1 to Aug. 1 


Dean of Admissions and Registrar 


Mexico City College, Box H, Km. 16, Carretera Mexico-Toluca 


Mexico 10, D.F., Mexico 


Study dy & Travel in 


25th 
Season 


Spain xs $720 


all-expense, including steamer 
Sponsored by Willamette University 


Study at the University of Barcelona. The 
extremely low cost includes travel in Spain 
and France, round-trip steamship, meals & 
accommodations, course fees at Univ. of 
Barcelona Summer Session, Palma, Ma- 
Jjorea, 


University credit is available. 

Optional extension through Spain, Portu- 

gal and Moroeco at $435. 

Other trips to all parts of Europe, Round 

the World, Latin America and the Orient. 
* America’s Foremost Organization 

for Educational Travel” 


Student International 
Travel Association 


545 Sth Ave., New York 17, N.Y.-MU 2- 


6544 
323 Geary St., San Francisco r. Calif.-EX 2-7370 
530 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 1 


4, Calif.-VA-7114 


332 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill.-HA 7-2557 


HISPANIC 
REVIEW 


A Quarterly Journal Devoted to Re- 
search in the Hispanic Languages 
and Literatures 


Published by the UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANTA PRESS 


J. P. WickeRSHAM Founder 
Ons H, Green and 

JosepH E. Editors 

ARNOLD G, REICHENBERGER 
Managing Editor 


Subscription price, $6.00 a year 


Bennet Hall, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Selected RONALD Boob; 


CUENTOS DE HOY Y DE AYER 
Edited by NORMAN P. SACKS, Oberlin College 


Designed for first-year college courses or as the opening reader for the second- 
year. Contains 18 stories of high literary merit drawn from five centuries of 
Spanish and Spanish-American literature. The selections reflect the interests 
and maturity level of the student and are graded in difficulty. Includes helpful 
footnotes, exercises, cuestionarios, etc. “*. . . a first class book, well conceived, 
well edited, and attractively manufactured.” EDWIN B. WILLIAMS, 
University of Pennsylvania. 222 pp. 


PAISAJES DEL SUR 


THOMAS BALLANTINE IRVING, University of Minnesota; 
ROBERT KIRSNER, University of Cincinnati 


Prose and poetry written by Indians, criollos, Spaniards, and foreign travelers 
from the pre-Conquest period to the present introduce college students to the 
Spanish-American way of life. ““The authors have succeeded admirably in 
offering a panoramic view of Spanish-American civilization and literature in 
selections suitable for teaching reading.” DOROTHY McMAHON, Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 223 pp. 


SPANISH SHORT STORIES 


Edited by RICHARD H. OLMSTEAD, Culver-Stockton College ; 
RAYMOND LEONARD GRISMER, University of Minnesota 


For intermediate college courses, 30 representative stories by 22 outstanding 
authors of the 19th and 20th centuries: Valdés, Baz.in, Galdés, ete. Visual 
vocabularies and notes for each selection help students read and translate 
quickly, easily. “The stories are interesting and easy enough to be read fluently 
and with enjoyment even by students without too much of a literary back- 


ground.” C. W. LOVY, Contra Costa Junior College. 306 pp. 


NEW! A Timely Study of ... 


Government and Politics in Latin America 
Edited by HAROLD E. DAVIS, The American University 


| 
Comprising the firsthand knowledge of 11 contributing authorities, 
this comprehensive book presents a comparative survey of the political 
institutions of Latin America, their structure, operation, strengths, and 


weaknesses. Discusses governmental instability, the role of the army 
in politics, the influence of presidentialism, the impact of economic 
and social change, ete. > maps, 21 tables, charts; 530 pp. 


————= THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY, 15 E. 26th St. New York 10, N. Y. 
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8th annual 1958 


SUMMER SESSIONS in SPAIN 


at 


UNIVERSITY of MADRID 


BRUSSELS’ WORLD'S FAIR 


Ideal 
Professional 


for Students, 
People, 


Teachers, 
and all 


who desire a refreshingly dif- 


ferent travel exper 


Ist Session... starts JUNE 30 


ience. 


2nd Session... . starts JULY 31 


Includes single room; 3 
University of Madrid 
transfers, 


fight tickets; tuition; 
language, music, 
courses; 


meals daily at 
for 30 days; 


5 sightseeing tours; bull- 


choice of art, 


dancing, painting 
graduation certificate; and 


college credit. Knowledge of Spanish 


not required. — 


PLUS — extra bonus All-Expense 2- 


day visit to 
WORLD’‘s FAIR. 


BRUSSELS’ 1958 


All This for only $175! 
% OPTIONAL EXTENSION 


TOURS 


to all parts of EUROPE 


available 


at 


UNUSUALLY LOW COST 
(Transatlantic Air Transportation 


Extra) 


Request Folder H 


EDUCATIO 


NAL 


TRAVEL ASS'‘N., Inc. 


554 Fifth Ave., New York 36 
COLumbus 5-2600 


(An affiliate of COLUMBI 


A TOURS Inc.) 


EL CASCAJERO 


the old Spanish book mine 


164 Lexington Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


specializes in 
HISPANICA 


important scholarly books of 
all kinds, particularly in Span- 
ish and of Spanish or Latin- 
American interest. 


Catalogs. Spanish catalog. We 
look for books: your want list 
welcome. 


THE 
FRENCH REVIEW 


Published six times a year by the 
American Association of Teachers of French 


Literary and pedagogical articles, book 
reviews and other material of particular 
interest to teachers of French 


Subscription per year $4.00 


Payments to: Advertisers address: 


Geo. B. Watts Morton W. Briggs 
Sec.-Treas. Business Manager 
Davidson College 298 Wesleyan Univ. 
Davidson, N.C. Middletown, Conn. 
Editor-in-Chief 
Julian Harris 
Bascom Hall 


Univ. of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisc. 
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12 INCH LP RECORDS (With Spanish Text) 
New Recordings That Will Delight You and Your Students 


MIGUEL ACEVES MEJIA, Mexico's popular singing star, sings: La Malaguenia; La cama 
de piedra; Eso merece un trago; El aguacero; Mi derrota; Mal de amores; Que seas feliz: 
Ayes de amor en el no; Por tu orgullo; La noche vy ta; La espiga; Que bonito, que 
bonito. LPM 1460 $3.95 


SONGS OF SPAIN AND LATIN AMERICA, interpreted by Alfredo Kraus Trujillo: 
Granada; Valencia; Estrellita; La picara molinera; Los gavilanes; Amapola; Ay ay av; 
Princesita; La alegria de batallon; El trust de los tenorios; Alma de Dios; Dona 
Francisquita. FM 111) $4.45 


AND MAY WE REMIND YOU OF THESE FAVORITES 
(All with Text): 


PEDRO VARGAS SINGS: La paloma; Siboney; Estrellita; Noche de ronda; Mi viejo 
amor; Adios Mariquita linda; Flores negras; La borrachita; Qué lastima; Beseme Usted: 
Sollozo; Volver a besarte. LPM 1182 $3.95 


CANCIONES DEL CORAZON, sung by Tro Los Panchos: Besame mucho; Vaya con 
Dios; Amor; Perfidia; Te quiero dijiste; Solamente una vez; Quiereme mucho: Sin ti: 
Sin un amor; Maria Elena; Aquellos ojos verdes; Ana. CL 752, $3:95 


FLAMENCO MOODS. Miguel Herrero sings in real flamenco style: Currito de la cruz: 
A la muerte de Manolete (recited); Callaito; Dime que mis ojos; Sortija de oro; Ay 
mi Dolores; Al pie de la fragua; Patio moro; Romance del lirio; A la vela vela; Amparo 
vy Dolores; La madrofiera. FM.59 $4.45 


PAN AMERICAN FOLK DANCES AND SONGS trom Argentina. Brazil, Bolivia. 
Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Mexico, Peru, Puerto Rico. 
Venezuela. With texts of the songs and instructions for performing the dances. Prepared 
in cooperation with the Pan American Union. S 1030 $3.95 


MORE LITERARY RECORDINGS — WITH TEXTS 


LA HORA DE LA COMEDIA. The Spanish drama troupe. Grupo Pro-Arte, presents 
two delightful comedies: Gilito, by Hermanos Quintero, and Alejandro Casona’s F! 
mancebo que caso con mujer brava. S 1032. $3.95 


FEDERICO GARCIA LORCA. Poems set to music by Enrique Montoya and sung by 
him with guitar and rhythm background. Eleven songs, including: La solea; Tres rios: 
La guitarra; Zorongo gitano; Memento; Cantes huelvanos; Cantes de Cadiz; Qué bonita 
es mi nifa, others. S 1037 $3.95 


DON QUIJOTE DE LA MANCHA. Prof. Eugenio Florit reads these excerpts from 
Cervantes’ work: La edad de oro; Las armas y las letras; La poesia: Consejos a Sancho 
Panza. § 1031 $3.95 


To the total of your order, please add Fifty Cents for 
postage and packing. There is no other delivery charge. 


Have you received our catalogue of hundreds of recordings suitable for all ages and 


grades (including French and German records, too) and all with TEXT? If not, send for 
vour copv. No charge, of course. 


LORRAINE MUSIC CO. 


39-86 47th Street Long Island City 4, New York 
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THE MODERN LANGUAGE INSTITUTE 


SUMMER SESSION 


June 16 - July 19, 1958 


\ STIMULATING APPROACH TO THE STUDY OF FRENCH, GEKMAN 


CASA HISPANICA 


MORNING: elementary, intermediate 
courses; courses in phonetics, culture and 
civilization, stylistics, advaneed and grad- 
uate courses in literature, including con- 
temporary literature. 


A few scholarships will be available. 


AND SPANISH THROUGH THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THREE 
RESIDENCE HOUSES 
DEUTSCHES HAUS 


on campus—with all conversation carried on in the foreign language selected. 


AFTERNOON: 
conversation, 
EVENING: Plays, films, round-table dis- 
cussions on current events, music, folk 
daneing. 


For complete information write to Dean of Summer Session, 834 Johnston Hall 


MAISON FRANCAISE 


Sections of practical 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 


MiNN EAP OL! 


4, MtnwnesS OTA 


GUADALAJARA 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 30 — August 8 


The accredited bilingual school 
sponsored by the Universidad 
Autonoma de Guadalajara in co- 
operation with members of the 
faculties of the University of 
Arizona, University of Nevada, 
Stanford, and other American 
universities will offer in Guada- 
lajara, Mexico, courses in: 


ART 
FOLKLORE 
GEOGRAPHY 
HISTORY 
LANGUAGE 
LITERATURE 


Tuition, board and room may be 
had for as low as $225. 


For additional information, 
please write to 
PROFESSOR JUAN B. RAEL 
Box K, Stanford University, 
California 


REVISTA INTERAMERICANA 
DE BIBLIOGRAFIA 


INTER-AMERICAN REVIEW 
OF BIBLIOGRAPHY 


A quarterly containing articles, book reviews, 
notes and selected bibliographies pertaining 
to Latin America. A staff of collaborators in 
forty-two nations and territories provides 


news-reports about authors, books, 
periodicals, publishers, and libraries. 


Published by the Division of Philosophy, 
Letters and Sciences, Department of Cultural 


Affairs, Pan American Union, 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Subscription Rate: $3.00 a year in the 
Americas and Spain; $3.50 in all other 
countries. 
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The Press 


Examination copies now available: 


Salas: SAL Y PIMIENTA: CUENTOS, COPLAS, Y REFRANES 


For this new intermediate Spanish text, Professor Manuel Salas, 
of Rutgers University, has collected Spanish and Latin American 
stories and folk tales, coplas, and proverbs. Each of the fourteen 
chapters contains a story or tale (adapted or modernized as 
necessary), three or four coplas (short enough to be memorized), 
and proverbs in their commonly used, piquant form. A central 
theme, such as friendship or ambition, unifies each chapter. 
Chapters are graded as to difficulty, and each includes notes and a 
cuestionario. 180 pp. List $2.50 (tent.) 


Del Rio: pet SOLAR HISPANICO, REVISED 


Enlarged and enriched by new selections (including works of Marti, 
Ortega y Gasset, Jiménez. and Lorca), the revised edition of this 
popular graded anthology offers a full semester’s reading for inter- 
mediate classes. 488 pp. List $3.75 


Centeno: corAZON DE ESPANA 


Masterpieces of Spanish literature are retold in this anthology for 
the first-year student. Recreated in the imaginative spirit of the 
originals are examples of many genres, including the epic poem, 
the Oriental tale, the medieval ballad, the Moorish novel, the 
romance of roguery, and the modern realistic novel. 338 pp. List 


$3.40 


110 West 57th St. The Dryden Press New York 19 
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ESCUELA ESPANOL \ 


Casa espanola 


kscucla de Demostracion 


Director of Admission 


Western Reserve University 


PLES W orkshop 26-27 de 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


16 de junio a 26 de julio 1958 


Jose Mana Cabezah 
Profesor Visitante 


de Espana 


Cursos graduados 


\ctividades sociales 


junio 


Para mas intormes dirigirse a 


2040 Adelbert Road 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 


THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
JUNE 30 - AUG. 6 SALTILLO 


MEXICO 


Twelfth INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY 


dents of Spanish. 
Conversation with individual tutor. 


A variety of courses in the Spanish 
language and literature. 


Lectures in both Spanish and English 


on the different aspects of Spanish 


American culture. Post-session excur- | 


sions. 


Pleasant mountain climate. Good places 
to live — accommodations in hotel or 
private home. 


All-expense plans. Credits accepted in U. S. | 
Mary F. Wise, Box 141, Zion, Illinois | 


(Registrar in charge of enrollments) 


| 


BULLETIN OF 
HISPANIC STUDIES 


A Quarterly Review Published by the 
University Press of Liverpool 
Fourded in 1923 by E. Allison Peers 
Editor 


SESSION for U. S. Teachers and stu- | A. E. SLoMAN, University of Liverpool 


Editorial Committee 
Narciso ALONSO CoRTES 
Universidad de Valladolid 
WILLIAM C. ATKINSON 

University of Glasgow 

REGINALD F. Brown 

University of Leeds 
MANUEL GARCIA BLANCO 
Universidad de Salamanca 
IGNACIO GONZALEZ LLUBERA 

University of Belfast 
GEORGE A, KOLKHORST 

University_of Oxford 

A. A. PARKER 
University of London 
J. W. REES 
University of Manchester 
WALTER STARKIE 
Instituto Britanico, Madrid 

EDWARD M. WILSON 

University of Cambridge 
Annual subscription, postage included, 
30 shillings, $4.50 or 175 pesetas. 
Write: Bulletin of Hispanic Studies, 
University Press, Liverpool. 
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The Authors: Henry Grattan Doyle, Professor 
of Romance Languages and Dean of Columbian 
College, George Washington University: for- 
merly Director, Washington Inter-Training 
Center; Editor, Hispania. 


Francisco Aguilera, Assisiant Director. His- 
panic Foundation, The Library otf Congress: 
former instructor in Spanish. Yale niversity: 
formerly Assistant Chief, Division of Intellec 
tual Co-operation, Pan-American Union: for- 
mer Director General of Secondary Education, 
Republic of Chile 


Native Speakers 11) excellent speaking 
voices made the recordings. One woman and 
two men are heard, to insure variety and to 
demonstrate fully the conversational flexibility 
of the language. Vocabulary. enunciation and 
intonation are given special attention in the 
early with gradual development of 
advanced subject matter to parallel the student's 
aural understanding. 

The Textbook contsins simpliticd dirce- 
tions and interpretations, leaving the entire 
record surface to be devoted to Spanish. There 
is an introduction devoted to English grammar, 


lessons, 


“/ RCA VICTOR 


A complete and authoritative Spanish language course 


New World 
Spanish 


On 


RECORDS 


followed by a discussion of Spanish verbs. The 
first two lessons, dealing with Spanish pro- 
nunciation, supplement the first record 
sides, and the texts of lessons three to forty are 
also printed in the book, us recorded. with the 
benef of additional The «x neluding 
section of the book contains Exercises, Outline 
of Spanish Grammar. English Translations to 
Lessons. and a Vocabulary. 


notes 


ideal for Home or Classroom Use: /[1)- 
structors will find the course invaluable for 
IMProving pronunciation, intonation and con- 
versational Muenecs. In the classroom or the 
home the records can be repeated over and 
over as models of correct enunciation, thus 
relieving the strain of teaching for the msiruc- 
tor. At home. the lessons can be used success- 
fully without supervision because the teaching 
approach ts simpie 


AVAILABLE AT BOTH 33'5 RPM AND 45 RPM 
33°54 pm 45 rpm 

Album LI -Gic 
1 


1.98 


Prices include beueral | Tax an 
Me COPY Textbook 


Album FET-o1o4 
$11.98 


ORDER R<CORDS FROM YOUR RCA VICTOR DEALER 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


RCA 
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For Excellence in Spanish Award a Medal 


This size, $2.00; small size, $1.25 (postpaid) 


If remittance accompanies order, handling charge of 25c for each medal 
may be deducted. 


The Bronze Medals of the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish and Portuguese 


ORDERING THE MEDALS 


The medals, bearing the words “For Excellence in Spanish,” may be 
ordered by Chapters and by individual members. The medal is in two sizes: 
the smaller size, 144 inches in diameter, has a ring so that it may be worn 
on a ribbon or as a watch fob. The larger size, two inches in diameter, makes 
an attractive paper-weight or desk ornament. Orders, with checks or money 
orders, should be sent to the Secretary-Treasurer, L. H. Turk, DePauw Uni- 
versity, Greencastle, Indiana, not later than May 15. 


THE AWARDING OF THE MEDALS 


is left to the judgment of the Chapter or the Spanish department concerned. 
Since a measure of uniformity is desirable, the following restrictions should 
be observed: 


(1) The medal should never be awarded for less than two years of regular 
high-school work; (2) No student may be awarded the medal more than 
once; (3) Not more than two medals should normally be awarded per semes- 
ter in any institution; (4) No award should be made unless at least one con- 
testant has achieved real excellence. The award should be sponsored by a 
Chapter, for the sake of prestige, even if the purchase and award of the 
medal is left wholly to an individual. The expense may be borne by the 
students’ Spanish Club. The medal should be purchased weeks in advance, 
and put on display; suitable announcement should be made, with the promise 
that winners’ names will appear in HISPANIA. Some schools have two com- 
petitions, one for boys and one for girls. Students who speak Spanish at 
home should be disqualified unless there are enough such students to make 
a separate competition. It is desirable, though not a requirement, that some- 
one outside the department be asked to examine selected candidates. On the 
medal the winner’s name may be engraved at his or the school’s expense. The 
medal should be presented to the winner in the presence of the whole school, 
if possible, or at least before an assembly of ie students of Spanish. 


NOTIFICATION OF AWARD 


A blank, with spaces for city, school, and winner’s name is included with 
each medal. The blank should be sent oe | to George T. Cushman, Adv. 
Manager of HISPANIA, The Choate School, Wallingford, Connecticut. 

Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 


Enliven CLASSROOM INTEREST WITH 
THESE EXCELLENT RECORD AIDS 


SPANISH PRONUNCIATION LANGUAGE LABORATORY 
RECORD AND MANUAL 
By Dr. Henry W. Hoge 
This recording and accompanying manual have been devised as a systematic and 
efficient means for acquiring the ability to produce the sounds of Spanish. 
use of this material, the listener, after some practice, should be able to 
PROPERLY pronounce any Spanish word or phrase. The commentary and exer- 
cises presented in the manual are designed to cover all of the essential features 
of Spanish pronunciation. The material for drill work is presented in graded form; 
i.e., in ascending order of difficulty. EACH EXAMPLE, WORD, OR PHRASE, IS 
READ TWICE: a pause between the two readings will give you time to identify 
mentally the sound features of the example. This record was designed with both 
the teacher and student in mind. It is an excellent classroom, club or homestudy 
aid. Record No. WRS201 with one text $5.95 
(Additional texts available at 15¢ each) 


* * * 


CIRCLING THE GLOBE WITH SPEECH; SPANISH: With Text. Vol. I 


This is material to supplement any home or school language course. It offers the 
opportunity to hear the language spoken fluently and authentically by many differ 
ent voices. You are taken on a linguistic trip through six Spanish-speaking 
countries. You hear eight students of good education in six Latin American coun- 
tries speaking directly to you, tell about their lives and interests. Their speech is 
representative of their respective regions. The choice of words and idiomatic 
expressions varies slightly from one country to the next, as do intonation and 
accent. This variety makes for great interest to the student, and affords invaluable 
practice in meeting modern Spanish “face to face.” 

CGS-101—12” LP with one text $5.95 

(Additional texts available at 15¢ each) 


SPANISH: Vol 2 
In the same spirit as Volume 1, described above, this deals with students from 
South America and from Spain. Descriptions of school life, of sports, vacations 
and fiestas make this record of great worth to students of the Spanish language 
and customs. CGS-105—12” LP with one text $5.95 
(Additional texts available at 15¢ each) 


PETER AND THE WOLF 


Here is a record that is sure to enliven the interest of your students. Because of 
the unique type of story the student will hear words which otherwise are never 
brought into the classroom. Spoken at a tempo that can easily be followed. Pre- 
sented by the famous artist Carlos Montalban. Record and 30 texts $4.00 


MEXICAN FOLK SONGS 
A pleasant and interesting record containing songs that every Spanish student 
should know. The instructor will find that this record is an excellent stimulant 
in the classroom. Following are the titles: Cielito Lindo - La Valentina - La 
Borrachita - La Golondrina - La Sandunga - Cancion Mixteca - Cuatro Milpas - 


La Paloma - Chiapanecas - La Chaparrita. Record and 30 texts $4.00 
Goldsmith 5 MUSIC SHOP, INC. 
401 West 42nd Street N. Y. C. 36, N. Y. 
PLEASE NOTE: To all 
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She Cosmopolitan Samuner Nchool 
in the “Rockies 


The 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
MODERN LANGUAGE HOUSE 


for students with two years college study or equivalent experience in 


GERMAN 


Distinguished guest lecturers will be added to the resident faculty, offering 
a wide range of courses to language students at all levels. 


FRENCH 


Applications from outstanding students with 
one vear of study will be considered. 


For information write: 


WESLEY V. BLOMSTER, DEPT. OF MODERN LANGUAGES 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


Summer in 


PARIS or MADRID 


with 
OHIO UNIVERSITY 
Le aie Ne : York 
Return to Quebec City ....Aug. ‘ 
All expenses 
from New York 
to Paris or Madrid 
to Quebec City 
College Credit if desired 
— 
for full details write to: 


B. A. RENKENBERGER 


DIRECTOR OF FOREIGN STUDY 
OHIO UNIVERSITY, ATHENS, OHIO 


| 


SPANISH 


June 13 to July 18 
July 21 to August 22 


BOULDER, COLORADO 


Revista 


lberoamericana 


ORGANO DEL INSTITUTO 
INTERNACIONAL DE 
LITER ATURA IBEROAMERICANA 


Publicacion dedicada al estudio y a la 
difusion de las letras iberoamericanas. 
Directores Literarios: —[beroamerica 
Julio Jiménez Rueda, Univ. Nacional de 
México; Estados Unidos Fernando 
Alegria, Univ. de California. Director 
Pecnico: Francisco Monterde, Uni 
versidad Nacional de México. 


Suseripeion anual: en Iberoamerica, Dls. 
U.S. 2.00; en otros paises, Dls. U.S. 
4.00. Dirigirse a: Marshall R. Nason, 
Secretario Ejecutivo— Tesorero, Box 60, 
Univ. of New Mexico, Albuquerque. 


N. M., EUA. 
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SPANISH TAPE RECORDINGS 


FABULAS EN PROSA. Over 15 fables in Spanish. 
El lobo y el cordero: El caballo y el soldadu; El 
asno, el gallo y el leon; and others. Text is in- 
cluded with recording. Fabulas de ESOPO y de 
LA FONTAINE 
7.5 ips, Cat. No. LTA 1167 $2.85 
3.75 ips, Cat. No. LTA 1163 $1.95 


LECTRAS FACILES EN PROSA. El oso: El leon 
y el raton; Los tres ladrones. Tape and 17 page 
illustrated text 
7.5 ips, Cat. No. LTA 1157 $2.85 
3.75 ips, Cat. No. LTA 1153 $1.95 


ADIVINANZAS. Fifty-two mddles in Spanish. An 
example: Sin mi no hay dia, y, sin embargo, me 
hallo al fin de la vida. (la letra A). 20 page, illus 
trated text and tape recording 
7.5 ips, Cat. No. LTA 1177 $2.85 
3.75 ips, Cat. No. LTA 1173 $1.95 


PUEBLOS ANTIGUOS DE AMERICA. Historia 
de los pobladores de America, desde los toltecas. 
aztecas, mayas y otros pueblos vy razas, hasta Cris- 
tobal Colon, Magallanes, Hernan Cortes, y otros 
navegantes, conquistadores. Tape and 13 page il- 
lustrated text. 

7.5 ips. Cat. No. LTA 1207 $2.05 

3.75 «ps, Cat. No. LTA 1203 $1.85 


APRENDE A MEDIR. En la vida diaria tenemos 
que medir y pesar muchas cosas. Tenemos que 
conocer algunas medidas que sirven para hacer 
estas operaciones. This tape recording and beauti- 
fully illustrated booklet aid the learning of measure 
as it is used in Spanish-speaking countries. 

5 ips, Cat. No. LTA 1407 $2.85 

3.75 ips, Cat. No. LTA 1403 $1.95 


ALGO DE GEOMETRIA. La Geonnvinia nos en 
sea a conocer, medir y usar las lineas. las figuras 
y los volumenes o cuerpos. This tape and 20 page 
illustrated text explain basic geometry in Spanish. 
7.5 ips. Cat. No. LTA 1427 $2.85 
3.75 ps. Cat. No. LTA 1423 $1.95 


ALGUNOS INVENTOS. Poco a poco, el hombre 
ha ido conociendo y dominando las fuerzas que 
existen en la naturaleza. This tape and 20-page 
booklet describe discoveries and inventions such as 
the printing press, telescope, gunpowder, compass. 
paper, steamship and telegraph. 

7.5 ips, Cat. No. LTA 1437 $2.85 

3.75 ips, Cat. No. LTA 1433 $1.95 


LA TIERRA Y LOS PLANETAS. Helpful for de- 
veloping useful space-age vocabulary and for every- 
day conversation. Eleven illustrated units on tape 
and in 17-page text. Movimientos de la tierra: ro- 
tacion; dia y noche; traslacion; los nueve planetas: 
habitantes en los otros planetas; etc. 

7.5 ips, Cat. No. LTA 1197 $2.85 

3.75 ips, Cat. No. LTA 1193 $1.95 


ALGO SOBRE AMERICA. A short geographical 
sketch of the Americas. Suitable for beginners in 
Spanish, Tape and text containing 7 full page maps. 
7.5 ips, Cat. No. LTA 1107 $1.35 
3.75 ips, Cat. No. LTA 1103 $1.00 


GUSANOS DEL MAIS. El gusano de la mazorca 
del maiz; el gusano de la hoja del maiz; las orugas 
militares. Tape and 12 page illustrated text. 

7.5 ips, Cat. No. LTA 1527 $2.55 
3.75 ips, Cat. No. LTA 1523 $1.75 


DEFIENDE LOS BOSQUES. Caminamos dentro 
de un bosque. El suelo es suave y poroso y esta 
cubierto de hojas y de ramas. Conservermos los 
bosques. Tape and 14-page i!lustrated text 
7.5 ips. Cat. No. LTA 1517 $2.65 
3.75 ips, Cat. No. LTA 1513 $1.85 


EL HUERTO CASERO. Consejos para hacer un 

huerto casero. Lo mas importante es saber preparar 

el semillero. Tape and 13 page illustrated text 
7.5 ips, Cat. No. LTA 1537 $2 
3.75 ips, Cat. No. LTA 1533 $1 


SIMON BOLIVAR. A dramatic account of one of 
South America’s most outstanding leaders. In the 
fight for independence from Spain, he joined with 
José de San Martin and led the combined forces 
of Colombia, Venezuela, Ecuador, Peru. Chile and 
Argentina. 37 units. Some of the subjects are Bol: 
var, nino; Bolivar juro hbertar a America: ei 
ejercito libertador atraveso los Andes; la carga de 
los Lianeros. Tape and 75-page illustrated text. 
7.5 ips, Cat. No. LTA 1067 $4.50 
3.75 ips, Cat. No. LTA 1063 $3.00 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. The life of one of Amen- 
ca’s outstanding leaders. Tape and text contaming 
19 illustrated units. 
7.5 ips, Cat. No. LTA 1027 $3.65 
3.75 ips, Cat. No. LTA 1023 $2.75 


SAN FRANCISCO DE ASIS. A short biographical 
sketch. A text containing 16 illustrated units and 


tape. . 
7.5 ips, Cat. No. LTA 1147 $2.85 
3.75 ips, Cat. No. LTA 1143 $1.95 


MORELOS. The story of the life of Jose Mara 
Morelos y Pavon. A farmer, priest, teacher, soldier 
und statesman. Tape and text having 18 illustrated 
units 


5 
5 


LTA 1077 $2.85 
LTA 1073 $1.95 


7.5 ips, Cat. No 
3.75 ips, Cat. No 


JOSE DE SAN MARTIN. One of South America’s 
most famous soldier-statesmen in the fight for inde 
pendence from Spain. Tape and text containing $2 
illustrated units. 
7.5 ips, Cat. No. LTA 1047 $4.05 
3.75 ips, Cat. No. LTA 1043 $3.25 


MARTI. A short biographical sketch of Jose Marti, 
one of Cuba's national heroes. Tape and fully illus- 
trated text. 
7.8 ips, Cat. No. LTA 1127 $1.85 
3.75 ips, Cat. No. LTA 1123 $1.35 


QUETZALCOATL. A Mexican legend. A copy of 
the illustrated Spanish text is included with the 


tape. 
7.5 ips, Cat. No. LTA 1097 $3.25 
3.75 ips, Cat. No. LTA 1093 $2.35 


ARTIGAS. An introducticn to Uruguay's beloved 
national hero, Jose Artigas. Tape and 8 unit illus 
trated text. 
7.5 ips, Cat. No. LTA 1087 $1.50 
3.75 ips. Cat. No. LTA 1083 $1.00 


OSE BONIFACIO. This is the story of one ot 

razil’s most famous leaders and histoncal figures 
Tape and fully illustrated text. 

.5 ips, Cat. No. LTA 1057 $2.05 

3.75 ips, Cat. No. LTA 1053 $1.85 


Extra comes of texts for all tapes available at Sc each 


Order from: 


LANGUAGE TRAINING AIDS 
12101 Valleywood Drive 


Silver Spring, Maryland 
Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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WORKSHOP IN THE TEACHING OF SPANISH 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
NEW MEXICO A & M JUNE 23 - JULY 19 
Directed by Mrs. Margit W. MacRae, Supervisor of 
Conversational Spanish in the San Diego Elementary Schools. 
2 Credits, Either in Spanish or Education 


Other Graduate Courses in Spanish Available 
During the Eight-Week Session, June 9 - August 2. 


Excellent Residence Halls For Women 
All Classrooms Air Conditioned 


SPECIAL EXCURSIONS ARRANGED TO NEARBY MEXICO 


Comments on last summer’s workshop directed by Mrs, MacRae: 
“T have never ceased talking about it.” “It is truly the best work- 


shop I have ever attended.” 


N. M. 


For further information write to: C. A. Tyre, Department of 
Foreign Languages, New Mexico A&M College, State College. 


UNIVERSITY of MICHIGAN 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
PROGRAMS 


Summer 1958 


special Courses for Teachers of French & Spanish 


6 weeks) Conversation—Applied L nguistics— 
Composition 

Institute im Teaching Languages in Elementary 
School Demonstration Classes—Prac- 
tice Teaching (French, German & Spanish 


6 weeks 


Workshop in Spoken Language Training (2 weeks) 
Intensive, practical Aural-Oral methods 
Advanced and Graduate Courses in Literature and 
Linguistics (8 weeks) 
EXCELLENT LANGUAGE LABORATORY 
AVAILABLE 
Native speakers in residence 
French and Spanish tables for all 
Cercle Francais—Sociedad Hispénica 
Lectures— Films 


Registration: for six and eight-week courses 

june 19-21: for two-week Workshop: August 1-2 

For complete information: write to Director, Sum- 

mer Session, 3510 Administration Blidg.. U. of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich 


OFICINA NACIONAL 
DE 


CORRESPONDENCIA 
FSCOLAR 


Any teacher desiring Spanish corre- 
spondents for his pupils should forward 
his request directly to the address below, 
stating the number, sex, and approxi- 
mate age of the correspondents desired 
and enclose 25¢ for each name requested. 
If any student fails to receive an answer 
after writing two letters and waiting 
about six weeks, a second name will be 
issued without cost. 


Harley D. Oberhelman, Director ONCE 


Department of Romance Languages 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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Coming Spring 1958 


THESE NEW OXFORD SPANISH TEXTS 


Monterde: 


MOCTEZUMA, EL DE LA SILLA DE ORO 


edited by DONALD C. CASTANIEN, Assistant Professor, and 
FREDERICK S. STIMSON, Assistant Professor, Department of 
Romance Languages, Northwestern University. 


Designed as a reader for the second semester of elementary 
Spanish, this is the exciting story of Cortés’ conquest of Mexico, 
and the subjection of the Aztec king, Moctezuma. 


128 pages; illustrated paperbound, tentatively $1.75 


Laforet: Nava 


edited by EDWARD R. MULVIHILL, Professor of Spanish, and 


ROBERTO G. SANCHEZ, Associate Professor of Spanish, University 
of Wisconsin. 


This is the first American textbook edition of the brilliant con 
temporary novel which has established itself as a landmark in the 


history of Spanish fiction. NADA is ideally suited to intermediate 
courses in Spanish. 


288 pages paperbound, tentatively $3.25 


DIEZ CUENTOS HISPANOAMERICANOS 


edited by ALEJANDRO ARRATIA, Instructor in Romance Lan- 


guages, City College of New York and CARLOS D. HAMILTON, 
Associate Professor of Spanish, Vassar College. 


This book is a collection of ten short stories by leading con- 
temporary Spanish-American writers, designed to introduce the 
second-year student to Spanish-American life and culture as ex- 
pressed in a popular literary form. 


192 pages; illustrated paperbound, tentatively $2.75 


REPRESENTATIVE SPANISH AUTHORS 


Second Edition, Volume One 


edited by WALTER T. PATTISON, Professor and Chairman 
Department of Romance Languages, University of Minnesota. 


The revised edition of this text rad fifth semester courses of 
college Spanish now includes an entirely new section on Spanish 
mysticism and the famous play of Calder6én: EL ALCALDE DE 


ZALAMEA. tentatively $3.75 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


114 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, New York 
Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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STANFORD UNIVERSITY ANNOUNCES 
A_4'2-Week Language Workshop 
For High School Teachers of French, German, and Spanish 
June 23 - July 23, 1958 
and 
An 8-Week Language Workshop 


For Teachers of Spanish in the Elementary Schools 
June 23 - August 16, 1958 


The latest in subject matter and techniques — Extensive use of the Language 
Laboratory and Listening Room —~ Credits earned may be applied toward a 
Master's Degree Program 
For full information about either workshop write to: 
ProFessoR RUTH H. Weir 
School of Education, Stanford University, 


Stanford, California 


Da j SPANISH - ENGLISH 
ENGLISH - SPANISH 


Spanish-fnglish DICTIONARY 


For STUDENTS, LINGUISTS, 


sh- Spanish TRAVELERS, TRANSLATORS 


Complete, reliable, up-to-date pocket 

DICTIONARY size edition (31 x 614). Helpful to 
teachers and adequate for all translation 
work. Equally valuable for English stu- 
dents studying Spanish, as well as 
Spanish students studying English. Con- 
tains all current Spanish and English 
words (60,000), el ts of g 5 
irregular verbs, correct pronunciation, 
new words such as commonly used in 
Science, Radio, Aviation, etc. BOUND 
IN FLEXIBLE GRAINED FABRIKOID 
CLOTH — $2.00. WITH THUMB IN- 
DEXES AND MAPS — $3.00. 

For Pocket or Desk Liberal Discount on Class Orders. 


D.C. DIVRY, Inc., Publishers, 293 Seventh Ave., New York 1 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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Escuela Espanola 


Desde el 27 de Junio hasta el 14 de Agosto 1958 


Joaquin Casalduero 
Samuel Guarnaccia 
Francisco Ayala 
Camila Henriquez-Urena 
Eugenio Florit 
Emilio Gonzalez Lopez 
Joaquin Gonzalez-Muela 
Juan Marichal 
y quince mas 
Pidan el Catalogo Completo 


THE LANGUAGE SCHOOLS OFFICE 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


Next to living in a Spanish-speaking country - - 
the surest, most interesting way to learn 


the Spanish language and culture: 


EL CAMINO REAL 


1958 EDITIONS 


JARRETT MCMANUS 
Books 1 and 2 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas Palo Alto 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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A new text by 
Francisco U garte, Dartmouth College 


Gramatica Espafiola de Repaso 


A review grammar written entirely in Spanish $2.50 
Other widely adopted texts by Francisco Ugarte 
Spanish $2.40 


| y su Civilizacion $3.00 


x 
THE ODYSSEY PRESS, Inc. 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 


MEXICO 


TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL 
—OFFERS— 


(1) FOR YOU: 
The Regular Session 
July 24 to Aug. 24 


TRAVEL AND STUDY—SPANISH, 
ART, HISTORY—5 hrs. Credit and 
see the best of Mexico. 

(2) FOR YOUR STUDENTS: 
TWO HIGH SCHOOL 
SESSIONS 
June 13 to July 3 and 
July 4 to July 24. 


You and your students can profit 
from our program at very low cost 


* 


Write for folders to 
PROF. J. E. ANGULO, Director 
807 N. Main, Wichita, Kansas 


Do You Know 
ITALICA 


the quarterly bulletin of the 
American Association 
of Teachers of Italian? 


Published regularly since 1924 


edited by: Rudolph Altroechi 1924-1928 
H. D. Austin 1928-1933 
John Van Horne | 1933-1942 
J. G. Fucilla 1943- 
Scholarly and pedagogical articles, 
bibliography, news, notes and reviews. 


Annual subscription, $3.50 


For subscriptions, advertising rates 
and back numbers, address 


PROFESSOR NORMA V. FORNACIARI 
Roosevelt University 
430 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 5, Il. 


Please mention Hispania when writing to Advertisers 
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The niversity of Wrsconsin 


DEPARTMENT OF SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 
8-week session June 30 - August 22 


Courses in Spanish Folkiore; Training in oral and written 
expression; Nuevas tendencias de la novela hispanoamericana; 
Hispanic Civilization; Golden Age drama; comedy; Great 
themes of Spanish literature. 


Seminars on Latin American Post Modernism, and on Rela- 
tionships of the Spanish Novel to European Fiction 

Seminary of Medieval Spanish Studies 

Special M.A. degree for teachers (Plan v) 

Foreign Language Teachers’ Conference 

Special corridor and table in Elizabeth Waters Residence 
Hall on the Lake 


Excursion . Fiesta 
For further information write to: Department of 


Spanish and Portuguese, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 


FUNCTIONAL SPANISH 


for beginners 


by 


Juuia A. BRAMLAGE ALBERT R. Lopes 
ane 


Santa Barbara Junior College University of New Mexico 


1956. 297 pp. $3.25 


Emphasis is placed on the use of idioms and precise, meaningful 
sentences enabling the student to speak Spanish at the start, and pro- 
viding him with a practical knowledge of the language. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., INC. 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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SPEECH TRAINING 


EFFECTIVE NEW TOOL 
SPEECH 


TEACHER 


* No wear and tear on 
teacher's patience 


* Saves voice strain 


* Saves time—learning 
is more thorough and 
more rapid 


* Makes possible in- 
stant objective com- 
parison between teach- 
er's and student's pro- 
nunciation. 


for the 


and LANGUAGE 


STUDENT 


* Student hears him- 
self as others hear him 


* Reveals shortcomings 
of speech, accent, in- 
tonation, articulation 


* Demonstrates progress 
and improvement 


* Breaks down bad 
habit patterns—creates 
good new habit pat- 
terns — by reiteration, 


AN “EAR”... A “VOICE”... 


The Memory-Speech Trainer helps the stu- 
dent memorize correctly by repeating the 
“auditory model” as often as desired. Ideal 
for speech ccrrection. Instantaneous record- 
ing and reproduction enable the learner to 
become thoroughly objective. It stimulates 
and encourages him by audibly demonstrat- 
ing his progress and improvement. It drama- 
tizes the learning process, evokes cooperation 
because the student has a real sense of par- 
ticipation in the learning situation. 


USED BY LANGUAGE AND 
SPEECH TEACHERS 


RECORDING CARTRIDGE 


Easily removable. Can be stored or “erased” 
or “edited” instantly and re-used repeated- 
ly. Just record, flip a switch, and listen 


The Memory-Speech Trainer records, 
instantly plays back and automatical- 
ly repeats up to 4 minutes of any 
spoken or broadcast material through 
a built-in speaker. No complicated 
mechanisms, no “‘‘reels’’ of tape to 
wind and unwind. So simple—oa six 
year old child can easily operate it. 
Completely portable. Just 13 inches x 
72 inches x 6 inches, only 9 Ibs.— 
world’s smallest educational tool of it’s 
kind! High quality. Inexpensive. 


MODERNOPHONE, INC., 35-038 Radio City, N. Y. 20,N. Y. 


Ideal for classroom * 
or home study— 
For English speech and 


diction 

For Foreign Language | 

Drill— tion of course. 

For Phonetics Name 

For memorizing speech Address . 

patterns, speeches, City 


sermons, recitations, 
arithmetical tables, 
Morse Code— | 
| 


MODERNOPHONE, INC. 


(Dormiphone Div.) \ 


35-038 Radio City, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 
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SPANISH FOR THE FIRST YEAR 


By PAUL ROGERS, Chairman of the Department of 
Spanish, Oberlin College 


An important grammar offering the beginning student a 
solid foundation in authentic Spanish — hearing, speaking, 
reading, writing — this text features authentic Spanish and 
a conversational style throughout. Twenty-nine graded dicta- 
tion exercises enable the student to hear and write Spanish 
from the first day of study and the cuestionarios, purposely 
brief to sustain interest, can be answered with simple sen- 
tences, thereby providing effective class participation in con- 
versation. A synoptic table of contents and many original 
and unusual illustrations complement the text material. 


Some of the college and universities using Spanish for the 
First Year —- Ohio University . . . Hiram College . . 
University of Toledo . . . Youngstown College . . . Oberlin 
College . . . Dakota Wesleyan University . . . Beloit 
College . . . University of Wisconsin . . . Mitchell College 
(Connecticut) . . . Yale University . . . Lasell Junior 
College . . . Brown University . . . Emory University . . . 
Savannah State College . . . Albany State College . . . 
College of Charleston . . . East Carolina College . . . 
Greensboro College . . . Belmont College . . . Tusculum 
College . . . Douglass College . . . Rutgers University . . . 
New York State Teachers College (Potsdam) . . . Alfred 
University . . . Queens College, New York . . . Howard 
University . . . Goucher College . . . Westminster College 
(Pennsylvania) . . . Eastern Baptist College . . . Mary 
Washington College of the University of Virginia . . . 
Randolph-Macon College . . . Averett College . . . Virginia 
Intermont College . . . Wiley College . . . Chico State 
College . . . Occidental College . . . Porterville College . . . 
Idaho State College . . . University of Oregon . . . Moline 
Community College . . . MacMurray College for Women 
.. . Indiana State Teachers College . . . Cornell College 
. . » Morningside College . . . St. Mary College . . . Centre 
College of Kentucky .. . Hillsdale College . . . University 
of Minnesota . . . Jamestown College . . . North Dakota 
Agricultural College : . . College of St. Elizabeth . . . 
Oklahoma Baptist University . . . Mary Hardin-Baylor 
College . .. Paul Quinn College . . . Pan American College 
Howard Payne College . . . Texas Christian University . . . 

1957, 431 pages, $4.25 
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El gusto es mio 


a NEW reader for grade 5, 6, 7, or 8 by 


MARION H. REDFIELD 


Spanish has never been such fun. Here is a happy-go-lucky 
set of tales about the Dinwiddie family —- Mother, Father, 
Pepe, Tomasito, and Sarita -- and their many Spanish 
American friends. This is the story of adventures and mis- 
adventures, but the fun comes in large sizes and the disap- 
pointments are small. Besides all the likeable people, you'll 
meet a dog, a cat, a hen, and ten chickens. 


Designed as a first reader in Spanish for elementary schools, 
EL GUSTO ES MIO encourages the beginner along the 
reading path. Language and style are very simple; much of 
the book is in dialogue form. Many cognates are used and 
each new word is defined in a marginal note. Based directly 
on the reading, exercises foster vocabulary growth and 
conversation — the pupils will enjoy, particularly, the sug- 
gested dramatic skits and short poems. A complete Spanish- 
English end vocabulary and a briefer English-Spanish vocab- 
ulary are provided. Jaunty illustrations capture the good 
humor of the narrative. 
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